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THE ART OF PAINTING ON GLASS. 
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METHOD OF PAINTING ON GLASS. 


Instructions for working may be divided ac- 
eording to the diversity of the operations, viz: 
Outlining, Securing, First Painting, Second 
Painting, Third Painting, and Finishing. 


THE OUTLINE. 


The chief desideratum in an outline is that 
it shall remain "ndisturbed through the sub- 
sequent paintings. If the subject be an en- 
graving, and the glass to which it is to be 
transferred will sufficiently cover it, the short- 
est process is to trace it. To accomplish this, 
place the engraving upon a flat surface, with 
its rough side downward, upon the part to be 
traced. When the position of the glass is 
determined, in order to secure it from moving, 





small weights shouid be placed resting on the 
edges. Before being worked upon, the glass 
must be well rubbed with a silk handkerchief ; 
and the glass should be sufficiently large to 
leave a margin of about one-eighth of an inch, 
to allow the pasting of a narrow paper rim to 
support the glass which is placed over the 
picture when finished. 

In a small saucer, prepare a tint of rose 
madder and Prussian blue, using a little ox- 
gall in the water. With this tint, charge a 
middling-sized brush, and from this reservoir 
supply the pen. Commence with the distance, 
and trace all the outlines, using the pen with 
a light but firm touch, and without hesita- 
tion, as any error can be easily remedied after- 
wards. Prepare, in another saucer, a tint of 
madder brown, with a very little Prussian 
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blue, with which trace the middle distance, or 
those parts of the composition which lie be- 
tween the foreground and the remoter dis- 
tance. It will be seen in the engraving (Fig. 4) 
that the lines are firmer, and the objects have 
more solidity in proportion as they are nearer 
the foreground. This feeling must be observed 
in the tracing. 

The tint for the foreground will consist of 
madder brown and burnt sienna, with which, 
and with a touch yet firmer than those of the 
distance, the foreground must be drawn. It 
would be well to outline the objects in the 
foreground with their local colors; but this 
had better not be attempted until the student 
has made some progress, and attained to some 
executive power. 

When the tracing or drawing is completed, 
the glass must be removed to the easel, which 
will be placed with regard to the window, so 
that a full light fall upon the white cardboard. 
If the painting is executed by lamp-light, a 
green paper shade will be found useful for 
throwing the light upon the proper place, and 
for protecting the eyes from the glare. 

The drawing may be examined by reversing 
it; errors, if there be any, will thus become at 
once apparent. Corrections must be carefully 
effected by the aid of the knife, with which the 
lines are improved, or pared down, wherever 
they are ragged or thicker than they should 
be. When the drawing has been thus exam- 
ined, and the necessary corrections effected, 
the operation of outlining is concluded. 

We propose to explain the process of paint- 
ing the subject as a dissolving view, and the 
instructions from which the picture may be 
worked will be equally available for any other 
subject. 

By making a distinction between the tints, 
and the lines drawn for the respective dis- 
tances, the student will make a great step 
towards securing aerial effect—one of the 
greatest charms a picture can possess. The 
gradations in the appropriately tinted outline 
materially assist in the realization of this 
effect. 

If the subject be too large, or too small for 
the operation of tracing, the outline must be 
copied on paper of the size required. This 
may be effected with accuracy, by dividing the 
subject and copy into an equal number of 
squares, whereby the place of every object in 
the composition is readily given. The draw- 
ing may then be traced on the glass as an 
engraving. 
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TO SECURE THE OUTLINE. 


The outline is preserved by being covered 
with another thin piece of glass, of which the 
rougher side is turned inwards. The edges of 
the two pieces are then firmly attached by a 
slip of strong gummed paper. 

The picture may be painted upon either of 
these two pieces of glass ; but it will be found 
more convenient to work upon the blank glass, 
for the sake of preserving the outline, and the 
facility of correction. This, indeed, becomes 
a necessity in subjects where the slightest in- 
accuracy in drawing would tell. In laying the 
color, it will be necessary to observe that the 
tint comes up to, and covers the outline, since 
the eye might be misled by the interposition 
of a thickness of glass. The most minute 
space left uncolored will show very distinctly 
when the picture is magnified by the lens of 
the lantern. Blanks occur only where it is 
intended to represent white. 


THE PAINTING. 


For the purpose of elucidating the method 
of painting in the clearest and simplest man- 
ner, we will suppose that we are conducting 
the reader through the detail of the various 
parts of the process necessary for painting the 
subject shown in Fig. 4. This subject is only 
proposed for the purpose of allowing of a 
clearer description, by means of reference, to 
the different portions of the work. 

We trust the reader, remembering the dis- 
advantages of describing a process of coloring, 
without having « colored illustration for refer- 
ence, will pardon us if it appears to him that 
we dwell with apparently unnecessary minute- 
ness upon the different portions of our descrip- 
tion. He will observe that it is not so much 
intended to refer to a particular design, as to 
explain generally the method of executing 
transparent painting. 

Place the outline upon the easel, adjust it 
to the most convenient height for working. 
The glass, preparatory to being painted on, 
must be scrupulously clean, having received a 
final polish from an old silk handkerchief. 

As in painting generally, so in painting on 
glass, the sky and distance must first be 
worked out. The palette for these will be set 
with gallstone, rose madder, and Prussian 
blue. The management of color on the palette 
is a matter of discretion and habit with the 
painter; but, generally, the light and warm 
colors are placed near where the thumb passes 
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through the palette, and hence the darker 
and cold colors are continued round the rim. 
Thus, the gallstone would be placed nearest 
the thumb, then the rose madder, and lastly, 
the blue. 

In this landscape subject, the sky and dis- 
tance will be generally gray, and the lights in 
the sky of a pearly white. 

Take the largest brush, and with a tint 
made of rose madder, and a very little Prus- 
sian blue, begin at the top of the picture, and 
lay the tint from left to right over the entire 
space to be occupied by the sky, making the 
tint lighter as approaching the horizon. This 
first tint is for the pearly lights, and it must, 
therefore, be very soft, even in the deepest 
part, while at the horizon it should be almost 
white. The darker clouds are painted with a 
tint made of Prussian blue, rose madder, and 
a little gallstone, carefully observing form and 
character, and avoiding any degree of hard- 
ness at the edges. When marking out the 
forms with this tint, the half lights should be 
left, again worked on, and subsequently re- 
touched with a tint of the same colors, but 
somewhat lighter, and having more gallstone 
in it. 

The edges and extremities of the clouds and 
oppositions in the sky will appear hard; 
therefore, to blend and soften the work, the 
dabber will be necessary. To prepare the sky 
for blending and softening, it must be breathed 
upon ; after which it may be carefully and 
gently worked over, and softened with the 
largest dabber. It will be found that by this 
operation extremely minute particles of color 
will be removed, leaving on the places worked 
upon the appearance of a minute and ex- 
tremely fine stipple. 

The breathing must be very slight; for, if 
the color be too much moistened, it will be re- 
moved by the dabber, and will be carried into 
the next tint. It is bad enough when the tint 
is vitiated, but worse when spots occur by 
light being carried into dark, or vice versa. 
This operation must be proceeded with gra- 
dually—that is, as well as it can be effected 
on parts which are uniform in tone; and after 
each successive part has been worked, the 
dabber must be cleaned and dried, otherwise 
it will remove the color. Thus the entire sky 
must be blended and softened, but not over- 
wrought insomuch as to destroy the forms of 
the clouds. The process must be carried out 
gradually, lest mischief occur from attempting 
too much at once. 

The danger to be apprehended in working 
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the dabber in painting on glass, is the same as 
that liable to occur from excessive use of the 
softener in oil-painting. The forms are likely 
to become subdued, and the entire sky flat- 
tened. It is, therefore, necessary to perfectly 
preserve the roundness and substance of the 
forms, each of which has its own particular 
lights and shades. 

In the subject we are now considering, the 
distance occupies but a small portion of the 
picture, being constituted only of the two 
mountains on the extreme right. The more 
remote is nearly of the same tint as the sky 
which hangs over it. In consequence of its 
being so distant, there is an absence of all 
detail, and it is represented by a tint almost 
flat. The summit of the other mountain is 
partially obscured by the heavy cloud over it ; 
but, approaching the middle distance, it in- 
creases in intensity until it corresponds in 
tone with the dark part of the cloud above it. 
In painting this, the light must be left, and 
worked afterwards to its proper tint. 

Begin with the top of the mountain, using 
rose iadder, and a small portion of Prussian 
blue, adding more blue as approaching the 
middle distance, the lights of which will be 
painted with rose madder and gallstone, broken 
to a warm gray with blue; then blend the 
whole with a small dabber, every care being 
taken to preserve the forms. The size of the 
dabber must be in proportion to that of the 
passage to be worked. The middle distance 
is the most difficult part of the picture. It is 
composed of the mountain in the centre, the 
hill to the left, and the flat ground to the 
right. The first is a mass of light, and half 
light ; the second, of half shade, and shade; 
and the third, of half shade, and shade, in a 
deeper degree. 

Place upon the palette, and in the following 
order: gallstone, madder brown, Vandyke 
brown, rose madder, crimson lake, Prussian 
blue, and indigo ; and with the largest brush 
commence at the top of the mountain in the 
centre, and wash in the forms according to the 
markings with gallstone, rose madder, and 
Prussian blue, working with this tint to a 
little below the top of the ruined castle ; after 
which, add crimson lake by degrees, and in 
very smali quantities: and with this, all the 
dark parts may be laid in, but only in very 
warm grays, even where most positive in 
color. 

The lights upon the top of the mountain 
must be worked with gallstone and a little 
rose madder; then add a small portion of 
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blue, so as to make a grayish green, with 
which color the lights near the base of the 
mountain, and the rise on the extreme right. 
The dark parts of the hill, on the left of the 
castle, are to be made out with a tint of mad- 
der brown and Prussian blue. To this tint 
add rose madder, for the dark markings of the 
hill on the right of the castle, and leave them 
softer and softer, as approaching the base of 
the centre of the mountain, so that the tints 
may blend, and be lost in each other. 

The lighter parts of the hill will be colored 
with gallstone and brown madder; with the 
addition of a little rose madder, as approach- 
ing the most distant part. With Vandyke 
brown and indigo, make out the darkest mark- 
ings of the flat ground, and add a small por- 
tion of crimson lake, as proceeding to the 
extreme right. The line of foliage, which 
breaks the centre mountain from the flat 
ground, must be laid in with gallstone and 
madder, leaving a few points of light, tinted 
with gallstone only, to represent the light 
glancing upon the trees. 

The half shades of the flat ground will be 
painted with rose madder and madder brown, 
and the dabber must be freely used to soften 
every part. Those minor lights that it would 
be troublesome to leave may be taken out 
with the point of a penknife, and afterwards 
retouched with the necessary tint. Instead 
of elaborately working up to the outlines of 
foreground objects, such as trees, castle, &c., 
it will be found more expeditious to cover the 
lines, and afterwards remove the superfluous 
color. 


THE FOREGROUND. 


The painting of the foreground of our illus- 
tration is divided into two parts—the castle, 
the surrounding trees, the water, and reflec- 
tions forming the first; and the figures, boat, 
detailed mass of rock, sandy ground, loose 
stone, &c., the second. 

In this part of the picture, the palette must 
be set with all the colors except black, which 
is only required when black spots or lines are 
to be expressed. 

Begin with the most prominent object at the 
back of the foreground—that is, the castle— 
drawing in with brown madder and rose mad- 
der the numerous shadows. The wall on the 
left, and the base of the tower are shadowed 
by the clump of trees. The right of the tower 
is in shade, because the light comes from the 
left; and the body of the building is almost 

, entirely shaded by the tower. 
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Having drawn in the shaded portions, as 
shown in the cut, proceed to color the lights 
on the castle with burnt sienna and rose mad- 
der, adding a little Prussian blue, in order to 
imitate that clear gray always presented by 
worn stone, The markings of the ground on 
which the castle stands may be made with a 
tint of rose madder and brown madder. The 
ground itself may be colored on the left with 
brown madder and Prussian blue; on the 
right, work with the same tint, qualified with 
a little crimson lake, and in the centre with 
burnt sienna, rose madder, and gallstone for 
the lights, and rose madder, madder brown, 
and Prussian blue, for the half lights. 

The house in the distance may be tinted 
with rose madder, gallstone, and brown mad- 
der ; for the lights of the trees near it, gall- 
stone and madder brown will be the tint; and 
for the shades, intense blue and Vandyke 
brown. The distant trees on the left of the 
castle may be made out with madder brown 
and intense blue; and the same tint, with the 
addition of a little gamboge, will serve where- 
The nearer trees 
will be laid in with gallstone and Prussian 
blue, and the lights tinted with gallstone and 
madder brown. The shaded portions of the 
light tree near the tower will be laid in with 
madder brown and gallstone, but for the 
lights gallstone alone will be used. The 
stems of the trees must be of a warm gray, 
which will be represented with a tint made 
of either gallstone, rose madder, and Prus- 
sian blue, or madder brown and indigo. In 
dealing with the lights in foliage, it will be 
more satisfactory, and certainly easier, to 
mass in the foliage with the brush, and then 
take out the lights with the point of a pen- 
knife. 

Reflections in water are represented with 
the same tints as the objects by which they 
are cast, andthey should, therefore, be painted 
with the same colors as the objects themselves, 
and at the same time. The forms of objects 
in reflection may be given very indefinitely, 
save when the water is very still, in which 
case the forms of the reflected objects will 
more nearly approach the degree of perfection 
with which they are represented in the sub- 
stance. Those parts of the water which do 
not cast reflection will be painted with tints 
corresponding in color, but more gray in tone 


with to work the lights. 


than those surrounding the reflected objects ; 
and having effected this, the work will be 
brought down to the line of ground immedi- 
ately bordering on the water, before touching 
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which, blend and soften all that has not yet 
been touched with the dabber. 

The foreground of the picture is generally 
flat, but slightly undulating to the right, 
where broken lines are obtained by means of 
grass. In this part many, indeed most, of 
the tints used in the other parts are repeated. 
The grays of the summit and of the centre of 
the mountain are repeated on, and around the 
mass of rock to the left, in which also occur 
tints of some of the dark parts of the hill. 

The lights in the broken ground surround- 
ing the castle are introduced in a much 
broader mass round the boat and figures; and 
the yellows and greens of the foliage are re- 
peated largely in the glass to the extreme 
right, and in a minor degree, by a few broken 
tones round the mass of rock. 

The figures, boat, and dark markings of the 
rock, together with the loose stones scattered 
about, are left until the last, because with 
them rest, in a great degree, the force and 
toning of the entire picture. 

As the composition abounds with tints allied 
to purple, if the upper part of the dress of the 
centre figure be painted of a decided and posi- 
tive blue, this will have the effect of reducing 
the lower and broken purples te gray; and 
by coloring the jacket of the female figure a 
bright orange, a contrast will be obtained 
which will operate powerfully in promoting 
the effect of the picture. But in order that 
the contrast between those strongly colored 
draperies may not be too violent, and seem 
artificial, they may be modified and harmo- 
nized by the jacket of the third figure being of 
a neutral crange ; and if the skirt of the same 
dress be colored crimson, it will serve to har- 
monize and contrast the green tints. Dark 
touches on the shaded side of the figures, and 
in the markings of the rock, will give them 
force and relief, and, at the same time, throw 
the other parts of the picture back. The mass 
of shade in the rock is repeated in a less de- 
gree in that of the boat, in order to prevent 
its appearing isolated, or being placed there 
only for the sake of contrast. The loose 
stones are valuable for the same purpose; 
but they must, in order to secure variety, be 
of a color much more gray than that of sur- 
rounding objects. 

The foreground of a picture is indebted for 
some of its best effects to decision of execu- 
tion, purity of color and tone, force of light 
and shade, and careful detail. 

Decision of execution is a result of careful 
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and observant practice; and decided opposi- 
tion is obtained by the judicious contrast of 
tones and quantities. Purity and force of 
color are obtained by the disposition of the 
more positive tints and colors in the fore- 
ground ; a means whereby also all other tones 
are broken and subdued. 

Light will of necessity be stronger in the 
foreground than in any other part of the com- 
position, because the objects upon which it 
falls are in the nearest sites. The same rule 
applies to shade. Wherever, indeed, the 
highest lights occur, they are universally 
supported by the deepest shades. 

Careful detail, in its strict sense, is a qual- 
ity appertaining only to the immediate fore- 
ground; where the objects are supposed to 
lie so near the eye that their structure and 
surfaces are plainly visible. By detail, is un- 
derstood not only a realization of the forms of 
the nearest objects, by truthful drawing and 
observation of their light and shade, but also 
a description of their components, surfaces, 
and materials. Force, substance, reality, and 
detail are primary qualities of foregrounds, 
inasmuch as they describe objects in imme- 
diate proximity, and serve to cause the retire- 
ment of the middle and remoter distances. 





ATTEND TO YOUR SIGHT. 


Si Davin Brewster, in the North British 
Review, says that no opinion is more common, 
and certainly none is more incorrect, than 
that it is prudent to avoid the use of artificial 
help to the eyes so long as they are not abso- 
lutely indispensable. The human eye is too 
delicate a structure to bear continued strain 
without injury; and the true rule is to com- 
mence the use of glasses as soon as we can 
see better with them than without them, and 
always employ such as will render vision most 
comfottable and pleasant. The spectacles 
habitually used for ordinary purposes may 
not be adequate to certain occasional demands, 
such as reading very fine print, examining 
maps, &c. To meet these cases, a hand read- 
ing-glass, two and a half inches in diameter, 
to be used in conjunction with the spectacles, 
and never without them, is strongly recom- 
mended. A similar use of the reading-glass is 
also recommended to short-sighted persons, 
in conjunction with the concave spectacles, 
when examining minute objects. 








THE PIONEER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY CLARA P. WILLISTON. 


Ir was a rude log tenement, in the centre of 
a clearing, bordered on all sides by a dense 
forest, that Hugh Staunton had provided as a 
home for his delicately bred wife and daugh- 
ter. But it was the best he could do, poor 
man! fora series of losses had reduced him 
to straitened circumstances ; therefore, he emi- 
grated to America, then, as now, the refuge 
of the unfortunate and the persecuted. 

Two years had passed since they had settled 
in the wilderness ; and, despite the hardships 
and privations to which all pioneers must 
submit, they found much enjoyment in this 
wild, frontier life. 

They had been accompanied by two ser- 
vants, Thomas and Joanna Keeble, whose 
parents had died in the service of Mr. Staun- 
ton’s father. Thomas had been married, but 
his young wife died within a year after her 
marriage ; and he had left her sleeping in the 
shadow of a yew beneath the turf of her own 
native land. Joanna was an elderly maiden, 
crooked and sour in disposition, ‘‘ too contrary 
ever to marry,’’ Thomas declared, yet faith- 
ful to the interests of her master, whom she 
refused to leave when fortune took its flight. 

Hugh, the only son of Mr. Staunton, had 
been enabled, through the assistance of a 
wealthy friend of his father, to remain in Eng- 
land at school. Ten days previous to the 
commencement of our story, the inmates of 
that humble cabin had been thrown into a 
tumult of delight by the arrival of Hugh 
Staunton and Charles Leigh, the betrothed 
husband of Amy Staunton. It was in the 
glorious autumn time; the leaves were yet 
thick upon the trees, crowning them in colors 
of gorgeous beauty. The harvesting was 
nearly finished. The young men had that 
day assisted in husking the last “‘ stooks’’ of 
corn that remained in the harvest-field. The 
furniture of the cabin was primitive to the 
last degree. The chairs and table had been 
made by the iiigenious Keeble, whose skilful 
hand had also fashioned the case that held the 
slender stock of books the pioneer possessed. 
Pieces of meat, strings of corn, muskets, 
powder-horns, coats, and dresses graced the 
walls of the cabin. 
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A curtain- made of bed-quilts formed the 
partition for the sleeping-room of Mrs. Staun- 
ton, while the loft above was similarly di- 
vided. 

The family had just finished their supper 
of corn-cakes, dried venison, butter, and milk, 
and, ccllected around the cheerful, open fire- 
place, were merrily chatting upon friends and 
doings at home, when suddenly Hugh said: 
‘Oh, Amy, you must beware of Charles! He 
has a wonderful gift, and will frighten you to 
death if you do not prove a meek and submis- 
sive wife.’’ 

A beautiful blush flooded the face of Amy 
at this unexpected burst. 

‘* Pray explain yourself, my son,’’ said Mrs. 
Staunton, with some interest. 

‘‘He is a ventriloquist, mother. He used 
to cure me of home-sickness and sea-sickness 
too, sometimes, on our voyage, by the mere 
exercise of his power.’’ 

Leigh was embarrassed by the grave, in- 
quiring looks that were fixed upon him, for he 
well knew the prejudice that existed in many 
minds against the art to which Hugh had al- 
luded, and which was but little known at that 
time. He had discovered, by accident, that 
he possessed the power, and only practised it 
for the amusement of himself and friends. It 
was destined, however, to be of very great 
service to them, as well as himself, at no dis- 
tant day. 

Upon the present occasion, the party begged 
him to give them a sample of his ventriloquial 
skill. He shook his head, and, before he 
could speak, the feeble wail of an infant was 
heard at the door, followed by the voice of a 
woman appealing for charity. The family 
started in surprise, for never before had a 
mendicant appeared in,that secluded place. 

Joanna rushed to the door with a plate of 
corn-cakes in one hand, and a large pewter 
platter in the other, too much astonished to 
set them down. By a wave of the hand, 
Hugh initiated the family into the mystery of 
the matter, for it was Charles who spoke. 

Old Joanna, finding no one at the door, 
stepped back in dismay ; but her vinegar fave 
gained a fresh coat of acidity when she dis- 
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covered, by the smiling faces at the hearth, 
that a trick had been played her. 

“It’s Satan’s own gift. No good can come 
of letting that harum-scarum lad into the 
family,’’ she muttered; and, without more 
ado, she finished clearing the supper-table. 

** You see, Amy, he is a dangerous fellow. 
Humor him as much as is consistent with 
your woman’s will, or he may call up a blood- 
thirsty Indian to murder and scalp you.’’ 

Amy shuddered at this careless remark, for 
she was dreadfully afraid of their savage 
neighbors, of whom, however, she saw but 
little; and they appeared well disposed to- 
wards the white people. 

The following morning, the family was astir 
before the stars had faded from the clear, blue 
sky. They were going down to the settle- 
ment, four miles distant, to the mill and to 
the store to make some few purchases for the 
wedding of Charles and Amy, which was to 
take place the following day. The wedding 
guests, also, were to be invited. 

Hugh went, with his parents and Keeble, in 
a large row-boat down the river, which was 
but a short distance from the house. 

Amy and Joanna were very much engaged 
in executing the work they had planned; 
while Charles sauntered around an hour or 
two; and, finding Amy too busy to accord 
him more than an occasional perplexed smile 
in the midst of her duties, he took Mr. Staun- 
ton’s fowling-piece from its niche in the wall, 
and set off in the pursuit of game. 

The cross Joanna muttered quite audibly 
her approval of his intention to rid them of 
his presence ; but the pair were too happy to 
take offence at her bitter words. 

**You know, my sweet Joanna, you would 
give the world if it was yourself who was to 
be married to-morrow,’’ said Charles, looking 
over his shoulder with a provoking laugh, 
and dodging out of sight in time to escape the 
hemlock broom which the exasperated maiden 
dispatched after him. He was absent several 
hours, when the declining sun warned him it 
was time to return home. 

When he reached the edge of the dense 
growth of underwood that skirted the clear- 
ing, Charles took the precaution to recon- 
noitre before advancing. A sight that stopped 
the very beating of his heart met his eyes. A 
painted savage stood over Joanna, who lay as 
ifdead. The savage was brandishing a toma- 
hawk, and had one hand in her long gray 
hair; while Amy was half way between the 


cabin and the woods where he was concealed, 
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running with the speed of a deer, and followed 
by a warrior, who appeared desirous of se- 
curing her without injury. With lightning 
speed, Charles sent a bullet crashing through 
his brain; and the next instant the flying girl 
fell fainting into his extended arms. 

The report of the musket brought several 
warriors from the house, where they were 
plundering ; and, after securing a covert, they 
soon came round upon our hero, who, im- 
peded by his insensible companion, found it 
impossible to escape. 

Some of the party, with flaming eyes and 
angry gestures, were for avenging their com- 
rade’s death without delay; but one of the 
number, a gayly decorated chieftain, obliged 
them to desist. 

They hastily constructed a litter from the 
boughs of green trees, and placed the body of 
their dead brother upon it. They bound the 
hands of Charles with thongs of untanned 
deer-hide ; while the passive Amy was suf- 
fered to move along unfettered, though 
guarded by a powerful savage. They then 
took up their line of march, casting looks of 
ominous import upon Charles, who met their 
glances with a smile of haughty defiance, well 
knowing it to be impossible to conciliate them 
after what he had done. 

In a short time, darkness settled around 
them ; but the red men pressed rapidly on, 
hurrying their prisoners before them. Amy, 
although much terrified, was busy in devising 
some expedient to aid their friends in the 
pursuit she knew would ensue on the morrow. 
A pair of moccasons had been drawn over her 
shoes in order to conceal the trail; but she 
contrived to slip them off unobserved, and in 
every moist place was careful to imprint her 
steps as deeply as possible. 

Towards midnight, they encamped in a 
deep, rocky dell, inaccessible save on one 
side. Afterrefreshing themselves with parched 
corn and dried meat, accompanied by copious 
draughts of water brought in birchen vessels 
from a crystal spring which glistened in the 
firelight, beneath the brow of a large rock, 
they bound the feet of Charles, and composed 
themselves to sleep. One of the red men was 
stationed by the side of Amy, who was not 
bound, as a guard, while the others slept. 
The fire was a source of keen enjoyment to 
poor Amy, who would have suffered intensely 
from cold but for the warmth of a large wool- 
len apron which she wore when captured, and 
which now served as a shawl. 

Her anxiety to escape drove all thought of 
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sleep from her mind, as she sat upon a moss- 
covered log, and watched the dusky guard in 
the hope of seeing him slumber at his post; 
but the keen black eyes were kept warily 
open; and, did she but move a finger, the 
unerring hatchet was half raised, showing her 
that any attempt to escape would be followed 
by instant-death. Discouraged by the wake- 
fulness of the guard, Amy rested her head 
upon one hand, and remained an hour or two 
brooding sorrowfully over the unpromising 
dawn that was to usher in her bridal morn. 
She thought of the anguish of her parents at 
her loss, if, indeed, they were alive; and the 
tears coursed down her cheeks. She looked 
sadly towards Charles, who was reclining in 
an uneasy position several feet from her; 
and, by the waning light of the fire, she saw 
his eyes glance expressively towards the 
guard. She glanced that way, and saw, with 
delight, that he was sleeping profoundly. 

** Now,’’ thought the resolute little maiden— 
‘*now, Amy Staunton, strive for freedom if 
you die in the attempt.”’ 

She slipped her hand into her pocket, and 
drew forth a small penknife. Having opened 
it, she stepped lightly over the body of the 
savage, and in a moment had severed the 
cords that bound her lover. The thongs had 
been drawn so tightly that he was unable to 
move at first. In the mean time, Amy ex- 
pressed, by signs, her determination to secure 
the fowling-piece, which she knew to be 
loaded. Amazed by such an exhibition of 
daring in a timid, delicate girl, Charles endea- 
vored to detain her; but, without heeding his 
entreating looks, she went into the very midst 
of the savages, and seized the gun, then, with 
step as soft as the fall of a flower, made good 
her retreat. 

In another moment, they were beyond the 
pass ; but Amy inadvertently trod upon a dry 
stick, which broke with a loud crackling 
noise ; and instantly every Indian was upon 
his feet ; then followed hasty questionings ; 
and the fugitives knew they were searching 
for the trail by the light of the fire. 

In the tumult, they crept into a clump of 
alder-bushes, and concealed themselves. It 
is possible they might have escaped but for 
the keen scent of a gaunt Indian dog, which 
led their pursuers to the spot where they nes- 
tled, scarcely daring to breathe. They were 
dragged from their hiding-place; and this 
time Amy too was bound; but her mild gray 
eyes flashed with unwonted fire; and she told 
them, in strong English—of which, however, 
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they could not understand one word—that she 
defied them, and would yet escape their toils. 
Despite his anguish, Charles smiled at the in- 
domitable spirit of his lady-love ; and, though 
his will was as undaunted as hers, he suffered 
himself to be bound without resistance. 

After a brief consultation, the red men com- 
posed themselves to sleep once more ; and all 
was silent again. The drowsy guard, evi- 
dently in disgrace, sat moodily apart, regard- 
ing the captives with looks of vengeful ire; 
while another had taken his post at the pass. 


The moon had risen before Mr. Staunton 
and his party returned from the settlement. 
They were accompanied by a young maiden, 
who had been invited to serve as bridesmaid 
to Amy ; the other guests were to come in the 
morning. With animated steps, the company 
left their boat, and ascended the bank, some- 
what surprised that Amy and her lover were 
not there to meet them, yet without the most 
distant thought of the calamity that had oc- 
curréd. Having arrived in sight of the house, 
no bright beacon welcomed their approach ; 
and a sudden apprehension of evil clouded 
their spirits in gloom. 

Silently they hastened towards the small, 
dark cabin, when Hugh, who went first, stum- 
bled over the lifeless body of Joanna, which 
lay as it had been left by the departing In- 
dians. A low exclamation of horror escaped 
the youth; and, although his blood seemed 
turned to ice in his veins, he went around to 
his mother, and, with affectionate caution, 
guided her in such a way as to hide the corpse 
from her view. The women spoke no word 
of terror, uttered no despairing cries, for, in 
those days, women had little leisure to indulge 
in nervousness. 

A light was soon struck; and shrinking 
eyes took a hasty survey of the apartment ; 
but no mangled bodies met their gaze; and 
Mr. Staunton said, almost joyfully: ‘‘ Thank 
God! they are not dead! If captured, we 
may recover them.’’ 

Hugh knew the truth must soon be known ; 
therefore he deemed it best to acquaint them 
with what he had discovered at the door. In 
a moment, the light was falling softly over 
the upturned face of Joanna, whose body was 
partially concealed by the door-steps; her 
gray hair was dabbled in gore; and a ghastly 
wound in her temple revealed the cause of her 
death. Keeble groaned; and Mrs. Staunton 
shed tears for the faithful creature who had 
sacrificed life in her service. After convincing 
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THE PIONEER’S DAUGHTER. 


themselves that Charles and Amy were really 
gone, it was decided that Keeble should un- 
load the boat, and returz in it to the settle- 
ment for assistance. After his departure, the 
heavy door was secured by three oaken bars ; 
the two small windows were removed, and 
the apertures filled with blocks of wood. The 
rigid form of the unfortunate Joanna had been 
reverently prepared for burial, and lay in the 
little room that was curtained off from the 
main department. 

Scarcely a word was spoken through the 
dreary watches of the night, nor until the 
earliest dawn when Keeble returned accompa- 
nied by fifteen or twenty men. 

Two of the number were to remain with 
Mrs. Staunton and her young companion. 
Hugh, mere stripling though he was, had de- 
clared his intention of accompanying the 
party, though the rough and stalwart back- 
woodsmen had assured him he would be un- 
able to endure the fatigue of a long and hurried 
But he said, firmly: ‘‘ Think of my 
poor sister! Can 
Hinder me not, for 1 will go.’ 
No more opposition was made; and the 


march. 
I not endure as much as 


she? , 


brave boy took his gun and ammunition, then 
bade his mother a tender farewell. 

‘*Be brave, but be careful, my boy,’’ said 
she, with a steady voice, though her cheek 
was pale, and her eye dim with its load of 
unshed tears. 
not recover your sister, I shall have no child 
but you.’’ And then the noble mother re- 
tired to her own room to shed, in the uncon- 


‘*Remember, Hugh, if you do 


scious presence of the dead, the most sorrowful 
tears of her life. 

The party was led by an experienced scout, 
whose practised eyes could detect traces of 
the trail, however carefully concealed by their 
cunning foes. He soon found the place where 
the litter was made, and the pursuit com- 
menced. 

After marching an hour or two, Hugh’s 
quick eyes were the first to detect the mocca- 
son Amy had cast off, and which lay half 
hidden in a tuft of brakes; then they saw 
where her little feet had been planted with 
such a good will. 

‘* Hurrah, boys! 
Amy knew how to head the bloody Indians,”’ 
shouted Keeble, exultingly, for, in the kind 
and gentle girl, he thought every womanly 
He se- 


Heaven be thanked! Miss 


grace and perfection were centered. 
cured the moccason, renewing inwardly the 
oath of vengeance he had taken over the re- 
mains of his murdered sister. 
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In a few hours, the camp of the preceding 
night was discovered ; the ashes were found to 
be yet warm. It was decided that the pursuit 
must be made with the utmost caution, for 
the sturdy pioneers were well acquainted 
with the wary habits of the marauders. On 
they went over brush and brier, through dark 
ravines, and along rocky heights, never paus- 
ing to think of rest, but refreshing themselves 
by devouring squares of cold corn-cake and 
slices of meat as they went along. 

For their first camp, they chose a sheltered 
nook at the base of a steep, rocky hill, upon 
whose barren sides a few small and stunted 
shrubs clung for life with a tenacity of pur- 
pose that merited a better reward. They 
dared not build a fire, lest the light should 
attract the attention of their foes; but they 
cut down cedar branches, and made couches 
that were comfortable as beds of down to their 
weary limbs. 

One of the party was placed as sentinel; 
and the rest composed themselves to sleep 
almost as unconcernedly as if they had been 
in their own beds at home, little dreaming, 
poor fellows! that, in the dim twilight above 
them, lurked the very party they were pursu- 
ing, waiting an auspicious moment to destroy 
them all. Yet it was even so; they had en- 
camped in a cluster of young spruce and hem- 
locks not a quarter of an hour before the 
approach of the white men. 

Charles and Amy, securely bound, were sit- 
ting dejectedly upon the moss-covered hearth 
when the voices of their friends were heard. 
They raised their heads in joy; and the light 
of hope again burned in their hearts; but two 
fierce savages instantly bent over them with 
hatchets raised, threatening immediate death 
if they spoke or moved. 

When the moon rose, they saw eager but 
cautious preparations going on for an attack 
upon their unsuspecting friends, who had 
chosen a camp in every way favorable to the 
designs of the blood-thirsty crew above them. 

The high courage of the pioneer’s daughter 
She thought of her 


gray-haired father and her promising young 


rose with the emergency. 
brother, whose lives were dearer and more 
valuable than her own; she thought of the 
homes that would be made desolate by the 
deed that was meditated; and she thought of 
the lasting injury it would be to the settle- 
ment if so many brave men were cut off— 
what was her poor life when so many precious 
ones were at stake? Charles, who was watch- 
ing her closely by the pale moonlight, read in 
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her expressive face the desperate resolve she 
had formed. Hoping chance would yet turn 
the scales in their favor, he enjoined her to 
silence by an imploring look; but the firm 
lines about her mouth did not relax. She 
would not yield in this because she knew she 
was right. 

Suddenly, a new thought flashed upon her 
lover; and, in another moment, he was ex- 
erting his ventriloquial powers to the utmost. 

** Hugh! Hugh! we are upon the hill above 
you! Beware! the Indians are preparing an 
attack !”’ 

The white men sprang from their couches 
in surprise and alarm ; but, at a word of ex- 
planation from Hugh Staunton, they sought 
shelter behind the surrounding trees. 

The savages looked at each other, then at 
their captives, seeking to read the riddle of 
that mysterious voice, which appeared to 
come from so great a distance with a warning 
to their unwary pursuers; but Amy’s face 
wore a look of blaAk astonishment; while 
that of Charles was as impassive as a block 
of granite. 

The red men are a superstitious race; they 
believed the Great Spirit had deserted them 
in favor of the whites; and, in dismay, they 
again set forward, driving the already ex- 
hausted prisoners mercilessly before them. 
Upon reaching a place suitable for a defensive 
post, they paused, and made preparations to 
meet the expected attack. It sooncame; and 
they found their enemies well skilled in the 
Indian mode of warfare, namely, that of dodg- 
ing behind trees, and aiming at every head, 
body, or limb that was exposed toview. This 
cautious manner of proceeding was exceed- 
ingly distasteful to Keeble, whose hand was 
burning to avenge his sister’s death, and to 
rescue his beloved young mistress. He im- 
prudently exposed himself, against the ex- 
press commands of the leader, and in return 
received a bullet through his right arm from 
one of their watchful opponents. 

It was thought best to rescue the captives 
as speedily as possible, lest the savages might 
put an end to their lives in order to be rid of 
the incumbrance. Therefore, they sprang 
from tree to tree until they were close upon 
their foes, when the voice of Charles was 
heard imploring them to hasten, or it would 
be too late. Then the attack became fierce 
and determined. Keeble contrived to get 
near the captives, and, despite his shattered 
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arm, to shoot a savage, who was in the very 
act of hurling a death-dealing tomahawk at 
Amy Staunton. He hastily severed their 
cords, and in another moment had led them 
to a place of safety. 

It was not long before the conflict was de- 
cided. Six of the red men were slain, and 
five escaped; while but one of the settlers 
lost his life; it was Mr. Grainger, the father 
of the intended bridesmaid, a brave, good 
His loss was deeply regretted by his 
companions; but it was the ‘fortune of 
war;’’ and with heavy hearts they set out 
upon their homeward march, four of them 
bearing the body of their slaughtered neighbor. 

Towards morning, a couple of hours were 
snatched for rest for the sake of Amy, who, 
although nearly worn out with fatigue and 
against the delay, 


man. 


exposure, remonstrated 
knowing that her mother’s suspense must be 
lengthened thereby. 

However, about noon, the anxious watchers 
at .the pioneer’s cabin were rejoiced by the 
triumphant shouts that announced the suc- 
cessful termination of the pursuit. 

A brief space was allotted for rest and re- 
freshment ; and then the body of Joanna was 
laid in the rough coffin that had been made 
by the men who remained to guard the wo- 
men. 

With uncovered heads, the borderers list- 
ened to a few impressive words and a prayer 
from their clergyman, who had come down 
during their absence ; then the body was low- 
ered into its last resting-place at the foot 
of a drooping willow that bowed its pensile 
branches, as if in grief at her untimely fate. 

After the conclusion of the funeral service, 
the body of Mr. Grainger was borne to the 
boat; and his sorrowing daughter was es- 
corted with tenderest care to her desolate 
home, for the frontier-men, notwithstanding 
their unpromising exterior, had hearts as soft 
as those of women. 

Before departing, these kind neighbors had 
extorted from Mr. Staunton a promise that he 
would immediately leave his dangerous local- 
ity, and take up his residence nearer the 
settlement. 

The wedding was deferred until the family 
could be established in their new home. 

In the mean time, a new log-house sprang 
up, as if by magic, near the outskirts of the 
village ; and, in a few days more, Charles and 
Amy were married amid general rejoicing. 
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A MOTHER’S TRIALS. 


Who shall enumerate them, or fathom their 
depth? A description of them on paper would 
resemble Ezekiel’s roll, in which were written 
lamentations, and mourning, and woe. 

A mother’s trials commence early. She 
looks forward, with the most anxious solici- 
tude, whether the being which, through her 
instrumentality, is about to commence an 
endless, responsible, sensitive existence, shall 
have a perfectly formed body, or be a cripple 
all its days ; whether it shall be endowed with 
the gift of reason, or be hidden in an asylum; 
whether it shall be a blessing to its parents, 
and an ornament in society, or the bane and 
curse of its species; finally, whether it is 
to be the companion of perfect and angelic 
beings, or the comrade of debased and unhal- 
lowed spirits of despair, in an existence never 
to be ended. And, in addition to all these, 
there is the solemn thought that, in giving 
birth to the child, she may sacrifice her own 
life, and leave her babe in a cold world, de- 
prived of the tenderness of a mother’s care, 
in the helpless season of infancy, to grow up 
without that watchfulness which from no 
other eye is so efficient. 

Not only do a mother’s trials commence 
thus early, but they greatly increase as the 
powers of the infant expand. In his boy- 
hood, he leaves the sanctum of the nursery, 
and takes his place among the peers of his 
day, and is exposed to scenes and examples, 
from evil influences, to which he was hitherto 
a stranger. 

Every observing parent must have noticed 
that there are in children certain propensities 
to evil, which need a determination to correct, 
on their first appearance, lest they should 
prove the ruin of the mind hereafter. The 
first falsehood, the first act of disobedience, 
the least obstinacy of temper, or a sullenness 
of disposition, will each call forth all the wis- 
dom, the firmness, and the prayers of the 
anxious mother that she may be successful in 
her attempis to counteract these appearances ; 
but, alas, how frequently has she had to wade 
through seas of trials, and, with agonizing 
feelings, wrestle with God in prayer that her 
warnings to and her efforts with her child may 
be effectual in restraining him from that in- 





dulgence which, she so well knows, if not 
checked now, will lead to everlasting ruin! 

The numerous diseases to which the infant 
is exposed, and the sufferings which it so 
often endures, weigh more heavily upon the 
mother’s heart than that of any others. Her 
very nature and position render her more sus- 
ceptible of sorrow, and place her among scenes 
where she so constantly comes in contact with 
pain, and sickness, and grief. The number- 
less accidents to which the child is exposed, 
when it begins to feel its own powers of body, 
and put them into practice, still more increase 
its exposure to bruises and other injuries, and 
add to the numberless causes of anxiety 
which thrill through every fibre of a mother’s 
heart. In an unexpected moment, a fall may 
render it a helpless cripple. The fire may 
cause it to endure intense agonies; or some 
article, left out of its proper place, within its 
reach, may endanger its life, or maim it for all 
its future days. 

Should she be called to resign her babe to 
an early grave, who but a mother can fathom 
that depth of poignant grief which corrodes 
her heart when bending over the little suf- 
ferer, who is unconscious of the reason why it 
should thus suffer? The less hope there is of 
life, the more intense are the maternal yearn- 
ings; and, as the fact becomes more certain 
that all her past hopes and prospects are to 
be crushed, the more firmly does her very na- 
ture cling to her helpless innocent. And it is 
a sacred untold struggle that desolates, as a 
tornado, her heart ere she is fully brought to 
submit to the sovereignty of Heaven; and 
even then she durst not trust herself to watch 
over the expiring moment of her loved one; 
but she exclaims, with Hagar: ‘‘ Let me not 
see the death of the child!”’ 

Should the child be spared while he is in- 
creasing in years, and is less under the ma- 
ternal vision, the mother’s trials, instead of 
being diminished, become more numerous and 
perplexing. His absence gives rise to many 
fears, lest his companions should lead him 
astray from right paths; and the unhallowed 
language and depraved examples, that now 
meet his notice, demand from her redoubled 
vigilance, warning, and precept, lest her be- 
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loved one should be enticed away into the 
paths of the destroyer. As he grows older, 
and becomes more acquainted with the allure- 
ments, follies, and wickedness of the world, 
she tremblingly watches the effect of her own 
teaching upon the immortal mind she has 
been moulding, and hopes or desponds, as she 
has reason to conclude that her instructions, 
under the Divine blessing, have given a right 
bias to the mind of the youth, or that they 
have been unheeded, and he prefers the down- 
ward road to ruin and despair. And oh! 
what gratitude is so deep and lasting as that 
which emanates from a mother’s heart when, 
bowing before the mercy-seat, she rejoices in 
the second birth of the object of her maternal 
solicitude ? 

We would here refer to the disobedience 
of children, and that want of affection which 
some parents have to mourn over as their 
children are growing up, and fancy they no 
longer need their aid. From these two sources, 
many a mother’s heart has been deeply lace- 
rated. An unkind word, a remissness of for- 
mer affection, try a mother’s feelings, and 
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reflects that her past watchings and frequent 
self-denials should be thus rewarded. 

Should her children succeed in life, and rise 
to stations of honor and eminence, she trem- 
bles for their safety when earthly dignities 
and favors have passed away, lest they should 
prove the very means of the destruction of 
those principles in which she trained them. 
It is recorded of the mother of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon Bonaparte that, when her son 
was at the height of his power, and he was 
giving kingdoms to his brothers, a friend of 
hers one day expressed her surprise that she 
should feel the least anxiety about the future 
for any of her family. ‘‘ Who knows,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘but that one day I may have to 
support all these kings ?’’ Amidst scenes of 
disappointment and poverty, which may be 
the lot of him whom she has trained, the mo- 
ther’s love falters not; she still feels the same 
promptings of maternal solicitude, and only 
relieves her own heart of the burden of her 
trials by still clinging to him or her in whose 
life her own is bound up, and whose vicissi- 
tudes and trying circumstances render them 


occasion her to shed bitter tears when she { still dearer to her heart. 
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XIV.—THE WAY KATE PIERSON RID HERSELF OF A TROUBLESOME BEAU 


BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


I evess I never told you about Hez Lethers 
and Kate Pierson at the time they and a par- 
cél more of us young folks sot out to go to 
Smith’s Hotel. Kate was the only darter of 
Squire Pierson, who was the richest man in 
town. Now, the Squire was a purty nice kind 
of a man; but he loved money a leetle too 
well, and for that reason was airnest to have 
his darter marry Hez Lethers. Hez, besides 
a good farm left him by his father, had con- 
trived, one way and another, to scrape toge- 
ther a purty good property ; but I knew, and 
so did Kate and some others, that it had been 
done in an awful mean and miserly way, sich 
as grindin’ the face of the poor, and some 
other things near upon as bad. Kate used to 
say that a fourpence-ha’-penny looked as big, 
in Hez Lethers’s eyes, as the full moon did in 
any other pairson’s. 

Hez took a mighty fancy to Kate, chiefly, 
as ’twas thought, on account of what her 
father would be likely to give her whenever 
she was married, though she was purty 
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enough and good enough for a governor’s 
lady. 

There couldn’t have been two young pair- 
sons more different than Hez and Kate were. 
I do candidly think that Hez Lethers was one 
of the awk’ardest, ongainliest, and meanest- 
lookin’ specimens of humanity ’twas ever my 
fortin to set eyes on. He was as tall as a 
May-pole, and jest about as well proportioned, 
so that his clothes sot about the same as a 
doublet would to a handspike. Though he 
was naterally dark-skinned, his hair was the 
color of tow, and “about as-bright and glossy; 
and, as for his eyes, they were near upon as 
white as burnt alum. On the other hand, 
Kate had a beautiful clear skin, with cheeks 
as red as a rose, and eyes as black as a coal. 

Well, you see that Hez kept taggin’ round 
arter her, and a’most plagued her life out. 
He was one of them parseverin’ critters that 
won’t take No for an answer. When Kate 
told him she didn’t like him, he would repeat 
the old proverb that says, ‘‘ Faint heart never 
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won fair lady ;’’ and then he’d hold up his 
head, and stare open his eyes, as if he felt 
every bit as bold and brave as if he was the 
capting of a malicious company in actual sar- 
vice. 

Well, about the first of June, some of the 
young folks took it into their heads that 
they should like to have a ride on horseback ; 
and finally there were as many as a dozen 
couple j’ined together, and, arter a good deal 
of talkin’, agreed to go as far as Smith’s Ho- 
tel. The hotel was about eight miles off; 
and back of it there was a beautiful grove 
that reached down to the shore of a small 
pond. 

The first thing Hez Lethers did, arter the 
place to go to was detarmined on, was to in- 
vite Kate to go with him. At first, she re- 
fused, for she knew, in a likely way, that Ben 
Clifton would ask her. Ben was the hand- 
somest young man in the place; and he was 
full as good as he was handsome. But Hez 
kept teazin’ her; and, at last, she told him 
that she would go with him. It wasn’t fifteen 
minutes arter Hez was gone before Ben Clif- 
ton called to invite her to go. I expected 
she’d feel mighty down-hearted to think 
she ’d engaged to go with Hez; but she didn’t 
appear to mind it a bit, and went round the 
house singin’ as gay as a lark, the same as 
she al’ays did. 

There wasn’t a gal in the whole town that 
could ride horseback anything near as well as 
Kate could. She’d been to Philadelphia on 
purpose to larn; and the man that kept the 
ridin’-school said she ’d ’ve made a first-rate 
circus-rider if she ’d been a mind to. 

Squire Pierson, besides his work-horses, 
and a complete saddle-horse for his wife, kept 
a pair for his carriage. They were as black 
and shinin’ as a piece of black satin; and, I 
s’pose, a couple of spiriteder critters never 
trod the airth. They were first-rate saddle- 
horses, as well as carriage-horses ; 
all they were so sperited, Kate al’ays would 
ride one of ’em. 

The day sot for us to go proved to be plea- 
sant as wine; and, as Squire Pierson’s house 
was right at the corner of the road we were to 
take to go to the hotel, we all agreed to assem- 
ble there. Ben Clifton, when he found Kate 
eouldn’t go with him, didn’t invite any other 
gal; but that didn’t prevent him from j’inin’ 
the party. 

We had all arrived at the Squire’s except 
Hez Lethers; and we’d got a’most out of 
patience waitin’ for him, when he came in 


and, for 








sight, joggin’ along on his old work-horse. I 
wish you could’ve seen the figure he cut, 
ridin’ the ‘‘ patriarch of the plough,’’ as Kate 
called the old yaller horse he was on. 

Now, I wouldn’t have you s’pose that ‘‘ Old 
Yaller’’ was to be despised. He was as good a 
critter to plough, and harrer, and do sich kind 
of work as ever breathed the breath of life ; 
but he carried his head so low as to make him 
seem terrible humble-minded compared with 
the other horses, and, to all appearance, was 
as much out of his element as his master was 
in a ball-room; for all, he boasted how well 
he could do the double shuffle. It was hard 
work for us to keep from laughin’; but Kate 
shook her head at us, lookin’, all the time, as 
grave as a Spaniard, as the sayin’ is. 

When, at last, he arrived, she took him 
aside, and had a long talk with him. She 
told him that she was goin’ to ride one of the 
black horses, and that he must ride the other, 
It was a long 
He per- 
tended he didn’t like to be seen on a borrered 
horse; but the truth was he was afraid to 
ride sich a sperited critter as ‘‘ Caliph’’ was. 
Kate, you see, had named one of the horses 
‘The Sultan,’ and the other ‘‘ The Caliph.”’ 

Arter a while, Hez consented; and then he 
went and took a long, narrer bag off of ‘‘ Old 
Yaller,’’ and put it on to ‘‘ Caliph.”’ 

‘* What on airth have you got there, Hez?’’ 
says I. 

**Some oats to bait the horses with,’ 


or she wouldn’t go with him. 
time before she could persuade him. 


> says 
he. ‘‘I ain’t a goin’ to pay the tavern price 
for a peck of oats when I’ve got enough of 
my own; and it will take full that for two 
horses. You know ’tis rulable for a man for 
to pay for baitin’ his own horse, and his gal’s 
too.”’ 

In a few minutes, we were all ready to start. 

**Come, Kate,’’ says two or three voices, 
**you and Hez must take the lead.”’ 

‘‘ Will you warrant this horse to be gen- 
tle ?’’ says Hez to Squire Pierson, who came 
along jest at that minute. 

‘Oh, yes!’’ says the Squire; ‘‘ ‘Caliph’ is 
as gentle as a lamb when he’s with his mate. 
The horses don’t like to be separated, though.”’ 

‘* Why should you care whether he is gen- 
tle or not,’’ says Kate, ‘‘ when, accordin’ to 
your own account, you never saw a horse you 
were afeared of?’’ 

Now, Hez was 
about his expart horsemanship, the same as 
he was about dancin’ the double shuffle; 
and I’d heern him say many atime that he 


al’ays eta™nally boastin’ 
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shouldn’t be afeared to ride one of the wild 
horses right out of the midst of the desarts 
of Arabia. 

When we first sot out, ‘‘ The Sultan’’—that 
was Kate’s horse, you know—went mincin’ 
along jest as if he was steppin’ on eggs; and 
‘Caliph,’ of course, follered his example, as 
well as we that come arter. We went along 
in this kind of fashion till we came to what 
was called the Plains, where the road, for the 
matter of a mile, was as smooth and level as 
a house-floor. I kept a sharp eye on Kate 
then, for I knew what was comin’. In less 
than a minute, I seed her bend her head down 
a leetle, and the next breath ‘‘Sultan’’ was 
goin’ swift as a bullet. ‘‘Caliph’’ made a 
p’int of keepin’ close alongside of his mate, 
for, as Squire Pierson said, he didn’t like to 
be separated from him; and I can tell you 
that that long, narrer bag, with a half peck of 
oats at each eend, swung about masterly. 
’Twas equal toa pair of spurs. Hez leaned 
for’ard, and hild fast by the horse’s mane, and 
hollered with all his might for Kate to stop; 
but she ’d no idee of mindin’ him. To tell the 
truth, I was r’aly afeared that the critter 
would lose his balance, and fall off; but he 
didn’t; he stuck as close as the handful of 
burs I seed on ‘Old Yaller’s’’ mane, as Hez 
rode up to Squire Pierson’s door. 

Once in a while, Kate would sound a few 
notes on a silver whistle she took on purpose, 
and that would give the horses fresh sperit. 

The rest of us hadn’t got more’n half way, 
when Kate and Hez arrived at the eend of the 
level piece of road that crossed the Plains. 
Here Kate checked ‘‘ Sultan’’ all of a sudding. 
**Caliph’’ stopped full as quick, takin’ Hea so 
by surprise that he bounded up jest like a 
foot-ball, as ’twere; but, as good luck would 
have it, he come down ag’in in the right place ; 
so there was no special harm done. ’Twas a 
marcy he didn’t go off over the horse’s head. 

Kate rode into the shade of a large tree that 
grew by the side of the road; and ‘“ Caliph,”’ 
though Hez tried with all his might to hender 
him (Hez, you see, was naterally a leetle 
mite riled), would keep close alongside of his 
mate. 

**Now, Mr. Lethers,’’ says Kate—she told 
me, arterwards, what she said to him—* Mr. 
Lethers,”’ bays she, ‘if you ’re detarmined to 
have me ag’in my will, you ’ll know what to 
depend on, for, as sartain as your name is 
Hezekiah Lethers, the life I shall :cad you will 
be fall as oncomfortable to you as your ride 
across the Plains this mornin’.’’ 





** Well, I knew your father was willin’ I 
should have you; and so I thought—”’ 

“That you’d take advantage of that to 
teaze and torment me. I’ve now paid back a 
trifle of what is due youin your own coin; 
and you may be sartain that I shall find out 
some way to pay the rest, if you don’t leave 
off teazin’ me.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ says Hez, ‘‘it’s my opinion that 
I’ve escaped a great marcy, as the man said 
that fell into the river, and like to have been 
drownded. There’s Peggy Hitckens, who’s 
got five hundred dollars out at interest, who ’ll 


_ be glad to have me any day I ask her; so Ben 


Clifton is welcome to you, for all me.” 

With that, he got off of the horse, and, 
takin’ the bag of oats, threw it over his shoul 
ders, somethin’ in the fashion of a scarf. 

‘* Where are you goin’, Mr. Lethers ?”’ says 
Kate. 

‘*Home. Where do you s’pose I’m goin’ ?’’ 

‘*But what am I to do for oats to feed my 
horse ?’’ says Kate. ‘‘I didn’t bring a cent 
of money with me.’’ 

“That’s your look out,’ says Hez. 
**You ’ve got to find your own provender, for 
all me.”’ 

‘*Come, be gin’rous for once in your life,” 
says she, ‘‘and leave your bag of oats be- 
hind.”’ 

You can’t have the least idee how demure 
Kate looked as she said this. One would ’ve 
thought butter could ’ve melted in her mouth ; 
but Hez spoke up as savage as ever you heard 
anything, for he r’aly b’lieved she was in air- 
nest about leavin’ the oats, and told her that 
he shouldn’t do any sich thing. You see, a 
few of us had come up to where they were by 
this time, so that we could see and hear for 
ourselves. 

By the time the rest of ’em arrived, Hez was 
takin’ long steps towards home. So Ben 
Clifton put his horse up in a stable, owned by 
a man who lived close by, and took ‘‘ Caliph’’ 
in his stead. He could ride full as well as 
Kate could; and we all agreed that there 
couldn’t be a handsomer couple found within 
forty miles of there. 

We arrived at the hotel in good season, and 
had a complete time as ever was. There was 
a grand, good dinner pervided for us; and our 
ride had prepared us to do it good justice. In 
the arternoon, we went out into the grove, and 
amused ourselves by singin’ songs, and ga- 
therin’ flowers. 

’Twa’n’t more ’n six weeks arterwards be- 
fore Hez Lethers was married to Peggy Hitch- 
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ens; and ’twas said they were well matched, would consent for his darter to have Ben 
as she was full as mean and miserly as he Clifton ; but he did, at last, and never found 
was. "Twas some time before Squire Pierson reason to repent it. 
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IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 








ANGLES. ; 
W. See, papa, I have formed forty angles * 
with five lines! 5 
; 
? 
¢ 

a P. These are formed correctly. To-day we 

\ ¢ will talk about different sorts of angles. Look 


Jon. And here are six lines, forming sixty , at these angles, and tell me if they are all 








angles. ' alike? 
A 
| 

W. No, they are of different sizes. What 2 1 2 
a large angle this end one is! 2 

P. Why is the end one larger than the 
other ? 

W. Because it has longer “legs,’’ I sup- } ren 
pose. W. No. No. 1 is much smaller than No. 2. 

Jon. I don’t think that is the reason, be- But, if you were to move the oblique line up 
cause I noticed that all their legs were of a little, No. 1 would become larger, and No. 2 
nearly the same length. smaller. 

W. No, I see it now; it is the direction of | L. Yes. No.1 would be made just as much 
the lines which makes the angles larger; for, $ larger as No. 2 would be smaller. The piece 
if you make the two lines stretch out in adi- $ taken from No. 2 would be added to No. 1— 
rection very far from each other, the opening that is fair ! 
becomes larger, and then, of course, the angle 3 P. But, if I were to make the line lean 
is larger. » in the opposite direction, then No. 2 would 

Ion. Or, if you make the two legs point in } be too small. That would not be fair, you 
nearly the same direction, like those in the { know. When should I leave off moving the 
first angle, then the opening becomes smaller, } line, so that the angles might be of the same 
and the point (no, the vertex) becomes ; size? 
sharper—so the sizes of angles depend on the 3 L. When you have made the line quite up- 
direction of the lines. } right—perpendicular, I mean. 

P. Lend me your pencil, Willie. Now, I ; P. Suppose I make an upright line; then 
will draw on this piece of paper two angles, } we shall see. 
with twolines. I have marked them 1 and 2. 3 L. Ah, papa, now they are equal! 

Tell me, are they alike? ; JP. There is a proper name for the size of 
VOL. LY.—3 
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these angles. I will make the rule for you: 
When one line standing on another makes the 
angles on each side of equal size, they are 
called— ~ 

W. Square angles! For, see! they are both 
square. 

P. No, Willie, a square must have four 
angles. Such angles are called right angles. 
What does the dotted line which I have made 
show you? 

W. It shows how much No. 1 was too large 
before. 

Jon. And, of course, it shows too how much 
No. 2 was too small. And what are we to call 
the two angles which are not of the same size? 
What is the name of the large one, with a 
blunt vertex ? 

P. I have a Latin name ready for it. The 
Latin word for Munt is obtusus, so we call it an 
obtuse angle. 

Z. And has the small angle a Latin name 
too ? 

P. Yes. 
angle has a sharp vertex, we call it— 

W. I know the Latin for sharp—acutus. 

P. That is it. So we call it an acute angle. 

Jon. Now I see a rule, which I can make: 
When you join a perpendicular line to the 


As an angle smaller than a right 


middle of a horizontal line— 

W. It need not be exactly in the middle, 
Ion. 

Jon. Well, never mind. When you join a 
perpendicular line to a horizontal line, the 
angles on each side of it are of equal size, and 
are called right angles; and, when you place 
an oblique line on a horizontal line, the angles 
on each side are of unequal size—the small 
one is called an acute angle, and the large one 
an obtuse angle. 

P. But the two lines need not+always be 
perpendicular and horizontal. You may make 
right, and acute, and obtuse angles in all 


manner of directions ; so:— 


/ 


/ 


\ :. 


Now we will easily make the lesson :— 
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LESSON No. 4. 


Angles may differ in size. 
pends on the direction of the lines. 

When one line standing on another makes 
the angles on each side of it equal, they are 
called right angles. 

An angle smaller than a right angle is called 
an acute angle. 

An angle larger than a right angle is called 
an obtuse angle. 

Ion. I shall always remember them in this 
way :— 

Square angles are called right angles. 

Sharp angles are called acute angles. 

Blunt angles are called obtuse angles. 

P. Did you ever take pains to notice any 
of these angles in nature? 

W. I do not think we have noticed many in 
nature, but we have seen them in the streets. 
The other day Ion and I were talking about 
the lesson on angles, as we came home from 
school. We counted up all the right angles 
we saw—we called them square angles then. 
As we came out of the school-door, we saw that 
the corners of the door-steps were right angles ; 
so were the corners of the door, of the panels, 
of the railings, the window, the bricks. There 
were right angles in the corners of the paving- 
stones, the corners of the houses, the balco- 
nies, the public-house sign, and the omnibus- 
Everything seemed to have a right angle 
init. The little railing sticking out from the 
lamp-post made a right angle ; we met a man 
with a box that was full of angles! another 
came with a book; another with bills; an- 
other brought an organ. There was a car- 
penter with right angles in his cap, and a girl 
with right angles in her apron. The old wo- 
man’s stall had right angles in it, and so had 
the hardbake she sold. The right angles 
seemed to be coming up to our faces—every- 





Their size de- 


es. 


where ! 

P. And you might have had one in your 
mouth, if you had had some hardbake ! 

L. Ah! Ihave never tasted a right angle. 

Ion. Excepting, Lucy, the corner of your 
bread and butter, which you are biting off 
now. 





Bor.eav being frequently called upon by an 
idle, ignorant person, who complained to him 
that he did not return his visits: ‘‘Sir,’’ said 
the French satirist, ‘‘we are not upon equal 
terms. You call upon me merely to get rid of 
your time: when I call upon you, I lose 


mine.’’ 
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THE TALLOW FAMILY IN AMERICA.* 


Nracara Fatts, June, 185-. 

Dear Mrranpa: Here we are at Niagara, 
Niagara Falls, as, may be, you have read of, 
as well as heard us all talk so much about 
when we left England. We’ve now been 
here five whole days, and seen all the sights, 
and many other things, of which I, may be, 
shall tell you some time. To-morrow, we 
start for Newport, in the State of Rhode Island, 
I think it is. They say it is a love of a place 
by the sea-side—that means the ocean here— 
where ali the sprack young men of America 
go every summer to keep cool by bathing all 
day in the surf, and by drinking cobblers at 
night, and waltzing and moonlight musings 
with the beautiful ladies. Oh, dear, what nice 
times they must have sitting up to their chins 
in water, having servants to fetch them the 
I do 
wish it was @ la mode for us Englishwomen. 
Don’t understand me as saying that the aris- 
tocratic people here have anything to do with 
vulgar shoemakers. ‘‘ Cobblers’’ is a drink 
these funny people make out of Sherry, ice, 
lemon, and straws. When we get there, I 
will write you all about it. 

I wish your father hadn’t been so stingy, 
and had let you come along with us in our 
travels; for (between you and me, my dear 
Nanda) there’s a good deal to be seen, 
though we don’t let the people we meet know 
that we think so; else, as ma says, these 
Americans are so presumptuous they might 
get an idea that the English are not their su- 
You and I, my pet, don’t care about 


daily papers, and wine, and all that! 


periors. 
such things, for we are not so wise as those 
as have seen much of society, like ma, since 
she moved up from Pud-angles to Piccadilly. 
It is best, I suppose, to be as haughty and 
grand as possible to impress them with the 
sense that, if we do not belong to the nobility, 
we ’ve seen people as do. I am only morti- 
fied that we must be disgraced, away from 
home, by being classed as commons. It is an 
outrageous word, I say, and ought to be 











* The reader need not be apprised that all the sayings of 
the family herein recorded are copiously interlarded with 
the aspirate, and marked by its omission, so peculiar to a 
class of English people. Therefore, for American, read 
Hamerican ; for hotel, read ‘otel, &c. &c. 
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changed into something less vulgar. That 
would serve to give us standing away from 
home. Who could guess, from the way we 
earry our heads here, that pa is a dock chan- 
dler? Not one American. And, if we could 
only be rid of being classed as ‘‘commons,’’ 
we should have no bounds placed to the posi- 
tion we could assume. But we do well, my 
dear. To hear ma talk, these people must all 
think she is a familiar in West End; that Lord 
Somers and Sir John Winter are her inti- 
mates; and she has, in several instances, 
hinted plainly that the Queen’s drawing- 
room is open to her on all state occasions. 
Oh, ma is true Englishwoman in carrying 
her head so high, I tell you, my dear! You 
ought to be along with us to learn how to 
travel. 

When we arrived in New York, I thought it 
was Liverpool or Leeds, it was so big. Who 
would have thought these people should have 
such big towns? But they never can come up 
to London; so we shall always be above them 
in that respect. After getting off ship, our 
pile of luggage gave us much trouble. The 
‘*runners’’ was so thick, just like London, for 
all the world; but they couldn’t ery, “‘ Car- 
riage, sir!’ ‘‘Cab, sir!’’ ** Coach, sir!’’ with 
half the lungs of the English coachee. Pa 
grumbled a good deal at ma’s seven band and 
hat-boxes, nine trunks and bags, and at my 
own separate set. He said ‘‘he didn’t know 
why we two women couldn’t’ve put our 
clothes together, and in two or three trunks.’’ 
Oh, you ought to ha’ seen how ma silenced 
him with a look of offended dignity! She 
only replied: ‘‘Mr. Tallow, show us the 
coach!’’ Had he ha’ known that four of ma’s 
trunks and two of mine were full of old 
clothes for effect, he would have blowed us. 

We took coach for the Saint Nicholas Hotel, 
and drove up through Broadway, the most 
fashionable street in the country. It was 
much like London, though not so fine, be- 
cause the houses were not so old, nor, as the 
But, 
I do declare, I saw things in the show-win- 
dows as fine as anything in London. This is 
between us, of course, for I would not tell 
anybody so here. I was astonished 


French teacher used to say, so classique. 
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coachee called out “Saint Nicholas!’ I 
thought he had made some mistake, and, 
thinking us a noble family, had driven us to 
some palace, it was so fine. I told mother so 
but she replied: ‘‘ Hush, 
There are no 





in an under-tone ; 
child! how foolish you are! 
dukes nor lords in this country. This is a 
hotel for people of quality.”?’ Soitwas. We 
passed up a flight of marble steps to the 
second floor, where a perfect sea of rooms, and 
halls, and stairways, and servants, and people 
met our gaze. Mother walked like a queen 
through that assembly; but, really, nobody 
seemed to notice us, though I dare not tell 
mother so. We were ushered into a splendid 
suite of rooms, magnificent as the drawing- 
room at Windsor, as I have heard tell of; 
and I said to ma: “Is this where we are to 
sleep ?’’? At this, she showed displeasure by 
a slight frown; and yet I could see she was 
very much pleased. Indeed; she sunk down 
into a rich damask rolling-chair, and whis- 
pered to me: ‘‘Did you ever, Rosa Matilda 
Tallow? For all the world, it’s like the Earl 
of Carlisle’s seat, which, you weil remember, 
the steward, with whom pa had some busi- 
ness, allowed us to see while the family were 
on the Continent. Yes, it’s more 
like great than that, for here are more big 
glasses, and rich hangings, and none of those 
smoky-looking pictures which everybody talks 
about as ‘Old Masters’.’ Well, I never! 
But don’t you let on.’’ 

With this, she threw herself back in the 
chair, for all the world like I ’ve heard tell of 
Lady Hastings, only that, as ma weighs over 
fifteen stone, she can’t look so graceful, par- 
ticularly when she is warm, and breathes 
loud. 

** Trust Rosa Matilda Tallow for that,’’ said I, 
resolved to begin aright, and not to impair our 
standing the least by being astonished at any- 
thing, nor making familiar with any but the 
most elegant people. And, to show my self- 
reliance and ability to act my part well, I 
looked closely at a sweet young girl who was 
conversing pleasantly with an elderly gentle- 
man on “ther book.”’ She finally observed 
my close attention, and turned towards me, 
when I lifted my eyebrows in my super-silliest 
manner, and, with a contemptuous look, 
showed her my back. I saw that ma was 
pleased. 

Pa didn’t need any lessons, evidently. He 
was walking up and down the soft Turkey 
carpet, with a tread like an emperor, a dark 
frown upon his face, his lips drawn down, his 


indeed ; 
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arms folded and hauteur, as Monsieur De Trop 
used to say, in hiswhole manner. He wanted 
something better than that, his very look 
showed. 

A genteel-looking person came, finally, to 
conduct us to our rooms. He apologized for 
delaying us so long, saying the house was 
very full, and it was with difficulty the clerk 
could properly accommodate the Arabia’s 
passengers. He gave us apartments on the 
third floor; and they were, certainly, fit fora 
duchess—such damask, and lace, and gilt, 
and mirrors, and rosewood furniture, and 
sweet paintings on the wall! ah! I was 
speechless with admiration. What was my 
astonishment, then, to hear ma demand loftily 
of the attendant “if there were no better ac- 
commodations than this!’? He looked first 
surprised, and then as if he would swizzle 
right out in a laugh; but he didn’t, and an- 
swered, humbly, there were not, ‘‘ unless we 
wished to occupy the bridal suite of chambers, 
which were one hundred and fifty dollars 
(thirty pounds sterling) per day.”’ 

Ma almost screamed out when she heard of 
such prices; but she kept her face, and re- 
plied, politely, though with a grand air still, 
that ‘‘ these would do, she supposed, as it was 
their purpose to remain only long enough to 
see New York two or three days at most, when 
they should proceed immediately to the coun- 
try and the Falls.”’ 

I thought the fellow was a cunning one by 
the way he looked from his eyes; but he said 
nothing, and left the rooms. 

When the door was shut, ma fairly gave up 
with astonishment. 
all around really was good enough for the 
Princess Royal. But we must let on that itis 
common-place with us,’’ said she. 

Pa moved around the rooms with dignity, 
his hands behind his back, after the manner 
of the old duke in Kensington Square, whom 
you remember, dear Mira, we opce happened 
to see. He looked delighted in spite of his 
efforts to be serious ; and I took courage to say: 
‘Oh, sonice! Ain’t you glad we ’ve come, pa? 
Everybody will think we are Somervilles.’’ 

It was quite half an hour ere we could do 
anything but wonder and examine; and it ts 
true, Miranda—but don’t say a word, for the 
world, about it—that there were things there 
which we never had heard of, nor knowed the 
use of, though ma pretended she knew all 
about it. But, when she took up and placed 
on the table what I thought must be a foot- 
cushion, and called it ‘‘ an exquisite cushion 
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for her jewels,’’ I guessed she didnt know all 
about it. 

We finally thought of dinner, and proceeded 
to unpack. The six trunks of old clothes 
for effect we had stocked up in the hall, but 
the steward, coming along, said they must 
be taken in, and so pa thought, for, said 
he, if they should be stolen, what a tight we 
should be in! We took them in, but placed 
them so as to be seen every time the hall-door 
was opened. What to wear at dinner was 
now the question. It was evident, from what 
we had seen in the reception-rooms, that the 
Americans dressed richly; and, as we must 
outshine them, we decided upon our best— 
ma her purple velvet, which she had worn at 
the Lord Mayor’s ball, to which you know we 
were invited because pa paid the Times five 
pounds to announce that ‘‘ many of the lead- 
ing residents of the Tenth have decided upon 
running Tudor Stuart Tallow, Esq., for alder- 
man at the coming hustings.’’ It was now 
the last of June, you Know; and the purple 
velvet would be very warm and uncomforta- 
ble for ma; but she concluded upon it as the 
only thing that would ‘‘ touch the right spot,’’ 
as she said, meaning it would impress the 
people with our dignity. 

I laid out a white muslin, short sleeves, low 
in the neck, with pink sash and pink ribbons, 
and bow for my hair as most becoming a very 
young lady, for you should know, my dear, 
that I intend to pass here for seventeen, if pa 
does insist that I look fully my age. I wore 
no jewels to heighten the contrast with ma, 
who had on the full set of ‘* diamonds,’’ she 
calls ’em ; though, ig these people knew any- 
thing, they would ‘See they were no such 
thing. 

At five o’clock, we were summoned for din- 
ner. We were waiting, but decided to hold 
a little longer, that the table d’héte, as you 
know it is called, should be well filled. Pa 
grumbled, for he said he was confounded hun- 
gry for a fresh chop and porter. Well, we 
finally started, I leaning on ma’s arm that her 
corpulency might set off my slender figure to 
the best advantage, though I dare not tell her 
so, for she declares she is gracefully formed. 
But what a disappointment awaited us! The 
people at this table were all dressed quite or- 
dinary, with travelling-dresses on, shawls on 
their arms, and some with hats on. So busy 
were they eating that they did not as much as 
look wonderingly at us, but kept on eating 
and talking. Ma’s face grew as red as her 
gown; but I carried a stiff head, I tell you, 
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and taught her dignity. We had seats near 
the head of one of the tables; but it appears 
one 
Queer, 


that there is no choice of seats here; 
is just as respectable as another. 
ain’t it? 

Our servant was a real cunning-looking 
fellow ; and I wanted to ask him his name: 
but I saw it wouldn’t do; it might seem 
too familiar-like. 
on our plates. 


He placed strips of paper 
Ma whispered: ‘‘ Now come 
the programmes.’’ I soon saw it was a list 
of everything they had to eat, and told pa he 
must order. He asked for chops, sandwich, 
and porter. ‘* Soups first,’’ said the servant ; 
‘*mock-turtle @ la mode, bird’s nest, alliga- 
tor—’’ Here ma cried, ‘‘ Heavens!’’ I saw 
she was frightened, and so said, ‘‘ 2 la mode, of 
course !’’? with considerable emphasis. We 
were served, and then ordered all kinds of 
dishes. You ought to have seen paeat. He 
took veal-pie, and roast beef, and lamb, and 
oyster dressing, and celery, and porter; and 
ma did almost the same thing when she saw 
that nobody noticed us. 

I was seated next to a very agreeable young 
man, and was, of course, nice about what I 
eat. Iwas hungry, but thought it would look 
a little common to eat much. The 
gentleman was kind to me, helped me to 


? 


young 


celery and salt, and finally entered into con- 
versation with me in such a polite manner I 
knew he was a person of quality. He in- 
formed me that ‘“‘everybody that was any- 
body was gone to the watering-places—that 
these people at table were on their way there, 
# I would perceive by their travelling habili- 
ments—that no one stayed long in New York 
in the warm season, for measles were so bad.”’ 
‘*What’s that?’’ said ma. I whispered to 
her what he had said. ‘‘ Heavens!’’ she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘ we must out of this, Tallow,’’ but 
kept on eating, so that the nice young man 
and I had a nice time for cosseting. He said 
that he had spent the first five days of the 
watering-season, for several years, at Niagara 
Falls, and was now on his way there. I de- 
clare to you—in confidence, of course, my 
dear—that it almost made me cuff out for joy 
when I heard this. Oh, it would be so nice to 
have the society of such a man all the way 
there! I suppose I ought not to have ad- 
mired him so much, since Lord Whipper Lit- 
tleton dashed by our hired coach, one day, in 
Hyde Park, on his ‘‘ splendid stud,’’ as you 
know all the novels say. (By the way, my 
dear, you must read the novels, for it so en- 
larges your ideas, and gives you’ so much to 
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talk about to educated people, like the young 
man I am speaking of.) 

** You are en route for the Falls, of course,’’ 
said he. ‘‘Certainly,’’ I replied. ‘I shall 
be most happy to introduce you to the won- 
der of all wonders,”’ ‘“It needs an 
interpreter, for its grand harmonies are over- 
powering.to the uninitiated.” 

Oh! shall I confess to you, my dear Mira, 
how my heart throbbed at this exclamation ? 
Who could have said this but a poet, a “‘liv- 
ing soul of fire,’’ as you know Shelley has it? 
Well, it was that ma was so absorbed in her 
dish of savories, or else she might have drawn 
a straight conclusion that I was ‘‘struck.’’ 
Well, I listened to his conversation without 
reply, s0 completely rapt in admiration, until 
he asked me about the scenery of Scotland, 
Wales, the Hebrides, the Orkneys, and Ire- 
land. Shame on me! I had never been to 
these places, and really did not know where 
the Orkneys were; but, of course, it would 
not do to confess my ignorance, so I replied 
readily to his questions, telling a straight 
story apparently. When he asked of the 
Thames and London, oh, how relieved I was! 
for of London you know I am au fait, as Mon- 
sieur De Trop used to say. When pa got 
that coachman in debt to him, it was a lucky 
day for the Tallows, I tell you; for the fellow 
had to carry us around town for three whole 
days; and we saw everything in the city, I 
believe. Now, I can talk amazingly of Lon- 
don, and so can ma. My dear Mira, do try 
and get your pa to get some coachee in debt 
to him, so that you can travel over the city, 
for I tell you it never will do for you to go 
abroad, and not be able to talk like a fillip 
about West End, Hyde Park, Piccadilly, Par- 
liament Row, Gravesend, Old Lion, and all. 

I told the lovely young man that the 
Thames was the largest river in the world; 
that its palaces, and bridges, and barges were 
unequalled. He said yes, it was the original 
of that wonderful thing by Coleridge :— 


AN 





said he. 


‘In Xanadu did Kubleh Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through bridges, measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


I smiled, and said: ‘‘Oh, yes, that Coal 
ridge is near the Thames, and is a wonderful 
thing !’? Wa’n’t that well done for me? I 
now talked of Brighton as the only sea-bath 
resort worthy of any notice in Europe. He 
said: ‘‘ Yes; but that the Bay of Naples is 
pretty fair, and the Bay of Bomarsund good, 
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but not equal to Brighton, of course.’’ Don’t 
you see how he has travelled in Europe ? 
When ma heard the name of Brighton men- 
tioned, she stopped eating to say: ‘‘ It was at 
Brighton, you know, my love Rosa Matilda, 
that Lord Frederick Duncy was so attentive 
His passion for handsome curls is 





to you. 
celebrated.’’ 

What a ma thus to do the thing for me! 
Oh, I know I blushed amazingly at this! but 
he nearly started my wits by saying: ‘‘ Lord 
Frederick has good taste, and of course would 
admire your daughter’s red hair.’’ (Red hair! 


~The brute! I was tempted to say. But he’s 


evidently been in England, and knows all the 
nobility; so I must be pleased.) ‘‘I’ve no 
recollection of ever hearing him refer to Miss 
Tallow, I think,’? he continued. ‘ Gra- 
cious!’’ exclaimed ma, dropping her silver 
fork, with a loud ring, upon herplate. ‘ You 
don’t say !’’ said pa; ‘‘ acquainted with Lord 
Duney! My boy, I’m in with you for a bot- 
tle.’? And here pa shoved aside his porter, 
ordered a bottle of Sherry, and laughed out 
heartily. I leaned back in my chair to allow 
ma the pleasure of a right good look at the 
young gentleman. ‘‘And have you met 
him ?’’ said ma. ‘‘I knew him well in Lon- 
don, and spent a week at his country house 
five years ago,’’ he replied, quietly, as though 
it was nothing to spend a week at a noble- 
man’s. ‘*‘Ah!’’ said ma, ‘‘it was ten years 
ago that Lord Frederick was in love, or admi- 
ration, rather, with Rosa Matilda.’* I nearly 
fainted at ma’s ridiculous mistake. Ten years 
ago, and I now only seventeen! I trod upon 
her toe to remind her of the blunder; but she 
didn’t take at all, so arfious was she to es- 
cape being caught in her whopper about Lord 
Frederick. She groaned aloud, and exclaimed : 
‘* Heavens, my corns, Rosa!’’ I expected, of 
course, to see the young gentleman laugh 
right out; but he was as solemn as the Lord 
Chancellor, and apparently thinking of the 
post. He did not hear ma’s exclamation, but 
went on to ask about Prince Albert, and the 
Queen, and their levees. But, when we found 
that the young man had been in London, and 
associated with the nobility, we were afraid 
to saytoo much. We did not sit much longer 
at table, for it was becoming rather dry ;°so 
pa said ‘‘we’d play quits.’’ Oh, horror, Mi- 
randa! what do youthink happened? As we 
arose from the table, the servant drew back 
our chairs ; and ma, who always has to make 
two or three efforts before she can fairly gain 
her feet, had eaten so much that it was now 
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nearly impossible for her to rise; and the 
careless servant, not knowing her weakness, 
drew away her chair at her first attempt to 
get up, and she sank back—heavens !—on the 
floor. It took pa, and Mr. Noall—which is 
the young man’s name, we learned—and the 
servant to lift her up again. She was as pur- 
ple as her dress with rage; and I was almost 
sick with affright and mortification. I gave 
up all hopes of making an impression, and 
saw that our first attempt had proved a fail- 
ure, for certainly now the whole table would 
laugh at us; but pa here proved himself more 
than equal tothe emergency. He tore around 
like one mad, and swore terribly at the ser- 
yant for his carelessness, and threatened to 
make the house pay dearly for such an out- 
rage upon persons of quality. This appeared 
to give us much consideration, for all the ta- 
ble stopped eating, and noticed us particularly 
as we passed out, ma on the arm of pa, and 
I—shall I say it?—on the arm of Mr. Noall, 
who seemed all attention. 

We kept our room after that, for ma was 
lame; and pa said he could drink his porter 
and eat his cheese with more peace than at 
table. I did not like this proceeding, but 
made free to go down to the parlors, where I 
met Mr. Noall several times, and ‘‘ formed his 
permanent acquaintance,’’ as he confessed. 
Oh, how I do thrill all over at the thought of 
him! Just to think that that grease-weigher 
of pa’s ever should think of my hand! 

After remaining at the Saint Nicholas for 
nearly three days, we started for Albany, I 
think it is called, on the Hudson River. Oh, 
what a fairy boat! It was named after our 
great Sir Isaac Newton, who discovered the 
apple falling from the tree, and thereby ex- 
plained the reason of the world’s being hung 
on its centre at Greenwich Hospital, as you ’ve 
heard it is. Such fixings I never dreamed of, 
nor read of. It was all gold, and silver, and 
lace, and Turkey carpets, and mirrors. It is 
astonishing how these Americans do things. 
I declare I don’t know if the Queen dreams of 
the way these people are going ahead! When 
I get home, I shall try and gain admittance to 
her just to warn her of the true state of things 
here. She must know it, or England will ’ve 
much to ‘‘ hang her harp on the willow-trees”’ 
for. There! ain’t that well said for a humble 
woman ? 

How do you think I felt, dear Mira, in the 
midst of such splendor, and Mr. Noall on the 
same boat? My @motions were as tumultuous 


as one of the kettles in pa’s factory. 1 saw 
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myself reflected all around me ; and it recalled 
Mr. Moore’s Lally Rook’s palace. I only 
wanted Mr. Noall’s arm round me to be trans- 
ported to Peri. I know the crowd of elegant 
passengers must ’ve read something inspiring 
in my face, for they looked wonderingly at 
me. Ma had to call me several times before I 
could come back to myself, and go and pre- 
pare for a promenade on deck. Ma ‘well 
knew Mr. Noall would come and ask me to 
walk,’’ she said. Has she guessed my secret? 
I asked my heart. It said, in loud tones, 
*“No!’’? I dressed im my rose-colored, heavy 
flounced bartge with pink sash, and cameo 
pin in my bosom. Thus dressed, I stepped 
into the cabin, and really surprised all the 
ladies there. They were dressed quite com- 
mon, in linen travelling-dresses and very 
bonnets. Soon Mr. Noall came 
along. As he did so, he bowed rather coldly 
to a young lady, who, I declare, was the 


common 


same young woman I looked at so super-silly 
in the parlor of the Saint Nicholas. How glad 
I was that I had so noticed her! for it was 
plain she wa’n’t much from the way Mr. No- 
all recognized her. She was dressed in the 
same linen travelling-dress she had on then. 
How vulgar! He came along, and, bowing 
very low to me, said ‘‘ he hoped I was gay as 
‘As a uight- 
I said. ‘Oh, yes, I 
forgot—a nightingale in England, and the 
blackbird in America,’ he said. ‘ Will you 
not flutter on deck, awhile, this transcendent 
‘*Certainly,’’? I said; and forth- 
Oh, such de- 
licious conversation as we had! It now all 
comes back to me like a thing that hasn’t 
happened, because it is too good to be true. 

Almost before I was aware, we were in sight 
of Albany. I then had to resume my travel- 
ling suit, for we were to take the first train to 
the Falls. All the passengers lunched on the 
boat ; but I was too happy for eating. 

At Albany, I lost sight of Mr. Noall. We 
knew he was to stop at the International Ho- 
tel, for he said it was there the beauty and 
Creoles gathered. Creoles means a young 
lady with some aboriginal blood of Indian and 
French in ’em, you shoul know. So we re- 
solved to go there. Ma was better of her 
lameness, and talked of her first appearance 
at an American watering-place with a good 
deal of humor. She said she meant to dress 
in short-clothes to the 
Falls. But pa said: ‘‘ No you don’t with me. 
Long clothes and dignity, short clothes and 


a blackbird in a crow’s nest.’’ 
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ingale, you mean, 


morning ?’’ 
with we went out upon deck. 
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street gals,’’ he said, with a queer wink of the 
eye. So ma said, as she expected to stick to 
him like a piece of tallow, she must stick to 
long skirts, she supposed. With such rich 
sallies of humor did we while along the time. 
I was rather quiet from thinking not only of 
Mr. Noall, but of the Creoles and of what I 
was to wenr. I scarcely thought of the Falls. 

** Here we are at the Falls at last,”’ said pa. 
**I hope we shall find the real Barclay here, 
not that villainous hock ale we had to guzzle 
at Albany.’’ ‘‘ And I hope,’’ said ma, ‘“ that 
we shall have for dinner #@ brace of swans and 
a musk ox, for I am so fond of wild game.’’ 
I only hoped Mr. Noall would be there; that 
was all, though I durst not say it. 

‘“*Marcy me! hear it thunder!’’ exclaimed 
ma, as we took seats in the bus. ‘‘ Where is 
our baggage? Oh, coachee, run and get our 
trunks—seventeen of ’em; that’s all—and 
six bandboxes and bags,’’ said ma to the ’bus 
man. ‘ Your gentleman has taken his checks 
and gone for the baggage, ma’am,”’ said the 
man. ‘* Yes, but hurry him; it’s going to 
rain,’’ cried ma. ‘‘ Rain? not a bit of it,’’ 
said the man. ‘‘ Why, it’s thundering terri- 
bly!’’ ‘Oh, that’s the Falls roaring !’’ said 
coachee ; and sure enough it was. But I was 
perfectly unconcerned ; something else filled 
my bosom than the Falls. ‘‘ What was it ?’’ 
you say. Why, it was the Creoles, and Mr. 
NoaJl, and my first appearance, of course. 

Just then, pa came rushing up to the ’bus, 
and, sticking his head in, said: ‘‘Oh, Mrs. 
Tallow, we are ruined! Two of those big 
black trunks is broken down, and robbed— 
nothing left in them but some candle-boxes 
with my card on’em. All the valuable con- 
tents gone !’’ Ma did not move, nor appear 
excited. ‘‘Why don’t you say something, 
Mrs. Tallow ?”’ cried pa. ‘‘ Mr. Tallow,’’ said 
ma, ‘‘don’t give yourself any more trouble. 
If those old trunks have broken down, it is 
no loss.’? ‘‘Noloss? You arecrazy! I tell 
you your clothes are all gone, and nothing 
left but some candle-boxes and old bagging,’’ 
said pa. ‘Just what I put in ’em,”’ said ma. 
“* Now, don’t make a fool of yourself, Mr. 
Tallow, but get in here, and let the eld trunks 
go,’? put in ma. only said “‘ Humph!”’ 
and seemed to be struck with an idea, for he 
soon roared with laughter, crying: ‘‘Oh, you 
are one of ’em, Mrs. Tallow! one of ’em, I 
say! You’ll do to travel; yon will. Old 
England against the milliners!’’? With that, 
we started for the hotel. 

The International is not so big nor so fine 
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as the Saint Nicholas. The rooms are smaller, 
less genteelly furnished, and up in the fourth 
story—at least, there was where we were 
placed. Pa got mad about the meanness of 
the rooms—nothing but ingrain carpet on the 
floor, cottage beds, lace curtains, and sofas, 
and chairs, and one large mirror. Pa said he 
wouldn’t stand that. The clerk replied: 
‘*That or nothing !’’ when pa called him up; 
and so we had to put up with it. 

After dressing, ma and me took to the halls, 
which were very long, and wide, and cool. 
Ma was dressed in her black satin, bought, 
-you know, at the sale of Mrs. Snuffy’s effects. 
I had on my barge, only with blue trimming 
in my hair, and nosashon. We cut quite a 
stiff, I tell you; but we found some women 
whose dresses were rich enough for queens. 
Where the Creoles were, we could not tell; 
probably on the other floors; so down we 
went to see. Whom should we meet but Mr. 
Noall, in company with several other young 
men, gayly enjoying the time? 

‘Why, Miss Rosa Matilda Tallow! I declare! 
And Mrs. Lolly Jane Tallow! How do you 
do??? And he shook hands with us so heartily, 
it tore my glove, and actually started the bo- 
dice of ma’s dress. ‘‘Glad to see you, to 
converse with you, to promenade with you. 
Allow me the exquisite pleasure of your 
arms.’’ So saying, he offered his elbows ; 
and, with ma on one side, and your gay Rosa 
Matilda on the other, he started down the long 
hall with so proud an air it did my very soul 
good to admire him. I was delighted, of 
course, and so was ma, for she swelled out 
amazingly, and swung herself in real West 
End style. Oh, the nice things he said, poet 
that he is! I gave away my heart to him 
entirely, and could only look in his face, and 
smile. 

‘‘Have you seen the Falls yet?’’ said he, 
suddenly. I really had not thought of them, 
and so with ma. We were too absorbed upon 
our first appearance; but we dare not confess 
that, for it would be provoking to an American 
to see that people like us should think so 
little of the Great Cataract. So I replied that 
I only awaited pa to escort us out. ‘Allow 
me the pleasure of your company, Miss Tal- 
low. Mr. Tallow must be satisfied with the 
company of his adorable lady,’’ he said, with 
a low bow and sweet smile. Ma was too well 
bred to refuse this offer for my society; and 
so off we started for Mr. Tallow. We found 
him looking after us. He said ‘‘ he had found 
some real Barclay down below, and now was 
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braced for a drive at the Falls.”’ I hurried 
before ma, put on my jaunt hat, which, you 
know, was taken from our Lancashire girl for 
tearing ma’s old gingham dress in washing it. 
I looked charming, I assure you, my love. 
My bartge took an air of grace from the hat 
and its long ribbons ; and I felt so elated that 
I know I must have been very youthful ap- 
pearing. So Mr. Noall thought, for he said: 
‘* Miss «Rosa Matilda, you look so much more 
charming to-day than I ever saw you before 
that I wonder at your modesty in excluding 
yourself so much. Lord Frederick ought to 
I could have thrown my arms 
I only wish ma 


see you now.”’ 
round him for this speech. 
could ’ve heard it. I could only say: ‘It is 
flattering to be so appreciated by a person of 
your quality, and only trust I shall become 
more charming in your eyes,’’ looking him 
full in the face. He colored beautifully at 
this, and said, fervently: ‘‘ Impossible! im- 
possible !’’ 

By this time, we arrived at the observatory, 
I think it is; but, instead of going up, Mr. 
Noall took me out on a long platform, project- 
ing over the high bank. I was really horror- 
struck at the dangerous place, and had to 
shrink back; but he said: ‘‘Faint heart 
never won brave man;’’ so I slowly followed 
out to the end of the platform. 

My eyes! There was the Falls in all their 
majestic magnitude before us. I was dumb- 
founded for more than a minute. I had 
thought of something like the Caermarthen 
Cascades, which Uncle Dawylln took me to 
when I was a child, in Wales; but la! these 
were so much bigger, I could not take them all 
in at once. ‘‘ What do you think of them?’’ 
said Mr. Noall. ‘* Oh, beautiful! adorable! 
very fine!’’? said I. ‘Anything like them in 
England ?’’ said he. ‘* Well, really, I can’t 
say. Caermarthen Cascades are not so great,’’ 
saidI. ‘*Do you think the Queen would ad- 
mire them?’’ said he. ‘‘I should think so,’’ 
said I. ‘I shall tell her of them at my inter- 
view, when I gohome.” ‘You going to have 
an interview with Victoria ?’’ said he. Then 
I saw what a goose I had made of myself. 
Could I tell him the object of that interview, 
and thus betray my country? Never! So I 
said: ‘* Yes, sir; I hope to see the Queen, 
when I return to England, to relate to her all 
that I’ve seen. I may give her some hints 
which she would like.’? Wa’n’t that diplo- 
matically done? ‘‘Give my love to her,’’ 
was his reply. ‘‘ Lord! is he in love with the 
Queen ?’’ I said to myself. Oh, the agony 
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of that moment! I said, immediately: ‘‘ Let 
us return, Mr. Noall, for I feel unwell.”’ 
** Dizzy,’’ said he, ‘‘ from too much elevation 
of person.”’ 

So we wended our way back to the hotel. I 
was quite silent; but he rattled on like the 
carriage-wheel of a duke. After awhile, he 
left me, ‘‘ to rest after the long walk,’ he said, 
and promised to see me on the morrow, and 
take me all around the place. I withdrew to 
my room to ruminate on the infidelity of man 
and the fickleness of love. 

Pa and ma did not come in till dark. They 
had hired a coach, and made the fellow drive 
as long as he could see. They talked, and 
talked, and wondered, and drank a bottle of 
Barclay, and asked me all kinds of ques- 
tions, until I told them to leave me to my 
musings; when ma said, ‘‘l was growing 
poetical with that Mr. Noall,’’ and left me to 
myself. Pa was, and has been, ever since 
our arrival, on his high heels, as the Ameri- 
can boys express exuberant fun; and so has 
ma. She laughs and talks to every well- 
dressed person, and makes herself generally 
agreeable, for all her notions about being ex- 
But, it is true, everybody here is 
don’t want to, 


clusive. 
really aristocratic. So we 
throw ourselves on our dignity much. 

And I, do you say, dear? I am really head 
and ears in love with Mr. Noall. He is so 
charming! so devoted! so complimentary ! 
It would take a volume to tell all the good 
things he has said. He danced with me, last 
night, at the general reception ball; and I tell 
vou he did it like acount. Oh, I am so de- 
lighted here, and wish I could stay; but pa 
says ‘‘No!’’? And so to-morrow we are off for 
Newport. Mr. Noall says he will be there 
too, in a few days; so I am not disconsolable. 

Oh, to be loved! I say all the time ! 

Adieu, my dear, until I write from Newport. 
My heart, be still. 

Rosa Matitpa TaLiow. 


No more. 
For the present, 


———__~~+ 2 eo e—_—___. 


Tue origin of ‘‘ windfall’ is said to be the 
following: Some of the nobility of England, 
by the tenure of their estates, were forbidden 
selling any of the trees upon them, the timber 
being reserved for the use of the royal navy. 
Such trees as fell without cutting were the 
property of the occupants. A tornado, there- 
fore, was a perfect God-send, in every sense 
of the term, to those who had occupancy of 
the extensive forests, and the ‘‘ windfall’’ was 


sometimes of a very great value. 








. THE BIRDS OF THE POETS. 


BY MARIA NORRIS. 


TuosE sweet pensioners of Nature, the birds, 
have ever been favorites with our poets, and 
have supplied them with so many sweet 
thoughts and striking allusions, that I much 
wonder the present article never before sug- 
gested itself tome. I cannot tell how much 
longer it might have remained unwritten, had 
not a tiny wren startled me this evening by 
flying from her nest in the thatched roof of a 
summer-house, which I have converted into a 
study for the nonce. Immediately blackbird, 
thrush, and cuckoo, singing in the wood, close 
at hand, claimed to be noticed too. Even the 
solemn cawing of, the rooks, generally unno- 
ticed from their constant jangling, won a mo- 
ment’s attention, and reminded me that dear 
Washington Irving thought them worthy of 
some pleasant pages from a pen tipped with 
sunshine. 

The nightingale, as queen of song, should 
hold the place of honor. Though nearly all 
the poets have sung her, she is chary of her 
own music; and only once this spring have I 
heard her mellow plaint. Chaucer represents 
her as somewhat shy, comparing her with his 
heroine Cresseide, avowing her love— 

“* And as the new-abashed nightingale, 

That stinteth first when she beginneth sing, 
When that she heareth any herdes tale, 

Or in the hedges any wight stirring, 

And after, sicker, doth her voice outring ; 
Right so Cresseide, when that her dread stent 
Opened her heart, and told him her intent.” 
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King James I., of Scotland, imprisoned at: 


Windsor by the fourth Henry, looks from his 
window, and espies in the beautiful gardens 
Lady Jane Beaufort, daughter of the Earl of 
Somerset, and afterwards James’s queen. The, 
enamored prince interweaves with his love- 
song a stanza for the nightingale— 
** And on the small green twistis sat 
The little sweet nightingale, and sung 
So loud and clear, the hymnis consecrat 
*Of lovis use; now soft, now loud among, 
That all the gardens and the walls rang 
Right of their song.” 

William Dunbar, a Scottish poet, who figured 
at the court of James IV., gives a religious 
meaning to the song of the nightingale. He 
describes an argument between the merle and 
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the nightingale; the former defending earthly 
love, the latter love to God alone— 


“With notis giad and glorious harmony 
This joyful merle saluteth she the day, 
While rung the woodis of her melody, 
Saying, Awake, ye lovers of this May, 
Lo, fresh Flora has flourished every spray 
As Nature has taught her, the noble queen ; 
The field been clothit in a new array, 
A lusty life in lovis service been. 
Ne’er sweeter noise was heard with living man, 
Na made this merry gentle nightingale ; 
Her sound went with the river as it ran 
Out through the fresh and flourished lusty vale. 
*O merle!’ quoth she, ‘O fool! stint of thy tale! 
For in thy song good sentence is there none: 
For both is tint, the time and the travail, 
Of every love but upon God alone.’ ” 


Lily (1579—1600) asks— 
“ What bird so sings, yet so does wail? 
Oh, "tis the ravished nightingale! 
* Jug, jug, jug, jug, terew,’ she cries ; 
And still her woes at midnight rise.” 
Thomson thus beautifully apostrophizes the 
birds of song :— ' 


‘Sweetest of birds! Sweet Philomela, charm 
The listening shades, and teach the night His praise!” 


Mrs. Charlotte Smith, an almost forgotten 
author, but a woman of fine poetic feeling and 
rare talent, gives us the following fine sonnet 


‘*ON THE DEPARTURE OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 


“ Sweet poet of the woods, a long adieu! 

Farewell, soft minstrel of the early year! 

Ah, ’twill be ‘ong ere thou shalt sing anew, 
And pour thy music on the night's dull ear! 

Whether on spring thy wandering flights await, 
Or whether silent in our groves you dwell, 

The pensive Muse shall own thee for her mate, 
And still protect the song she loves so well. 

With cautious steps the lovelorn youth shall glide 
Through the lone brake that shades thy mossy nest, 

And shepherd-girls from eyes profane shall hide 
The gentle bird who sings of pity best: 

For still thy voice shall soft affections move, 

And still be dear to sorrow and to love.” 


Richard Crashaw, a devotional poet of the 
seventeenth century, whose warmly-colored 
hymns to the Virgin and Saint Mary Magdalen 
are now little known, has a beautiful version 
of the contest between a musician and a night- 
is translated from the Latin of 
Ford, 


ingale. It 
Strada, but is unsuited for quotation. 
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the contemporary of Massinger, notices the 
same pretty fable in his ‘‘Lover’s Melan- 
choly.”’ 

The poets generally characterize her song as 
melancholy. Milton loved her musie— 


“Sweet bird! that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy! 
Thee, chantress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy evening song.” 


Chaucer tells us what becomes of her full- 
throated song when the summer is over. In 
a love-ditty he sings— 

“ Ask me nc more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past ; 
For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 


” 


Her love for the rose is an eastern fable. 
Lady Mary Wortley ‘Montague gives us the 
following from a Turkish love song :— 


“The nightingale now wonders in the vines; 
Her passion is to seek roses.” 


Mrs. Hemans, in a poem entitled ‘‘ The Voice 
of Spring,’’ beautifully describes the electric 
eurrent which streams through every channel 
of life in the resurrection of the year— 


**T have sent through the wood-paths a gentle sigh, 
Ana called out each voice of the deep blue sky, 
From the night-bird’s lay through the starry time, 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime ; 

To the swan’s wild note by the Iceland lakes, 
When the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks.” 


Keats entered fully into the spirit of the 
nightingale’s luscious music— 
“Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown— 
Perhaps the selfsame song that found a path 
Throngh the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn— 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.”’ 


. 

But, after all, Philomel has evoked no 

sweeter lines than those of Barry Cornwall— 
* Lonely nightingale ! 

Dusk creature, who art silent all day long ; 

But, when pale eve unseals thy clear throat, loosest 

Thy twilight music on the dreaming boughs 

Until they waken.” 


If the night be sacred to Philomel, the 
morning is devoted to the lark. But the 
humble domestic cock, ‘‘the herald of the 
morn,’’ has a promigent place in some of the 
loveliest pictures in English poetry; and we 
will keep the lark waiting awhile, in order to 
string together a few of these. William Brown 
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(1590—1645) makes him an assistant to the 
busy housewife— 


“ By this had Chanticleer, the village cock, 
Bidden the good-wife for her maids to knock.’ 


Herrick says, much more poetically— 


“The cock, the ploughman’s horn, 
Calls for the lily-wristed morn.” 


Cotton, the companion of pleasant Izaak 
Walton, thus correctly and beautifully de- 
scribes the day-dawn— 


“Hark! the cock crows, and yon bright star 
Tells us the day himself’s not far, 
And see, where, breaking from the night, 
He gilds the western hills with light.” 


Thomson gives us a summer-morning feel- 
ing ip. the following :— 
“Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise 
Roused by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock, to taste the verdure of the morn.” 


Milton says— 


“The cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin ; 
And to the stack or the barn-door 
Stoutly struts his dames before.” 


Chaucer, in his ‘‘ Nun’s Priest’s Tale,’’ gives 
a full-length portrait of Chanticleer. I quote 
Dryden’s version— 
“Tlis singing did surpass 
The merry notes of organ at the mass 
More certain was the crowing of the eork 
To number hours, than‘is an abbey-cluck ; 
And sooner than the matin-bell was rung, 
He clapt his wings upon his roost, and sung. 
. + * * 7 * 
High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 
In dents embattled like a castle-wall ; 
His bill was raven-black, and shone like jet; 
Blue were his legs, and orieut were his feet ; 
White were his nails like silver to behold ; 
His body glittering like the burnished gold." 


Gray. in his exquisite elegy, uses him to 
heighten his painting of the inaction of death— 


“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.” 


The lark is the first songster at the gates of 
day— 
Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phebus ‘gins to rise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
In chaliced flowers that lies. 
And winking marybuds begin 
To ope their golden eyes, 
And everything that pretty bin, 
My lady fair, arise!” 
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Spenser, in his lovely ‘‘ Epithalamion,’’ also 
bids his love arise— 


“Hark! now the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 

The carol of love's praise. 

The merry lark her matins sings aloft, 

The thrush replies, the mavis descant plays. 

* * * * + 7 

Ah, my dear love, why do you sleep thus long, 
When meeter were that you should now awake, 
T’ await the coming of your joyous mate, 

And hearken to the birds’ love-learned song, 

The dewy leaves among? 
For they of joy and pleasance to you sing, 
That all the woods then answer, and their echo ring.” 


When the Elector-Palatine married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James I. the nuptials hap- 
pened to be celebrated on Saint Valentine’s 
Day, and Dr. Donne, as became the king’s 
protégé, was ready with an address— 


“Hail, Bishop Valentine! whose day this is: 
All the air is thy diocese ; 
And all the chirping choristers, 
And other birds, are thy parishioners. 
Thou marryest every year 
The lyric lark and the grave whispering dove, 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The household bird with his red stomacher.” 


The moral business of the lark is to incul- 
cate early rising. Herrick, in his rich verses 


**To Corinna, to go a-Maying, 


” exclaims— 
“Get up, get up; for shame! the blooming mor 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 
Seo how Aurora throws her fuir 
Fresh-quilted colors through the air! 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew-bespangling herb and tree. 
Each flower has wept and bowed towards the east 
Above an honr time, yet you are not drest— 
Nay, not so much as out of bed ; 
When all the birds have matins said, 
And sung their thankful hymns ; ‘tis sin, 
Nay, profanation, to keep in, 
When, as a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May.” 


Lovers are as absurd about the lark as about 


all other things. Davenant sings— 


‘The lark now leaves his watery nest, 

And climbing shakes his dewy wings: 

He takes your window for the east, 

And to implore your light he sings, 
Awake, awake, the moon will never rise 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes!” 

Haywood is more rational— 
* Pack clouds away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow: 
Sweet air, blow soft; mount, lark, aloft, 
To give my love good-morrow.” 
Denham says, in his ‘‘ Pharonnida’’— 
“The glad birds had sung 
A lallaby to-night ; the lark was fled, 
On dropping wings, up from his dewy bed, 
To fan them in the rising sunbeams.’ 


’ 
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A modern poet, John Cunningham, rivals 
Davenant, quoted above— 
Strike up the tabor’s boldest notes, 
We'll rouse the nodding grove; 
The nested birds shall raise their throats, 
And hail the maid I love. 
And see—the matin lark mistakes, 
He quits the tufted green ; 
Fond bird! ‘tis not the morning breaks, 
"Tis Kate-of Aberdeen.” 


Bloomfield paints the lark well— 
* Music waking speaks the skylark nigh, 
Just starting from the corn he cheerily sings, 
And trusts with conscious pride his downy wings ; 
Still louder breathes, and in the face of day 
Mounts up.” 
Leyden, in his delicious sonnet ‘‘On Sab- 
bath Morn,’’ says sweetly— 
“A graver murmur echoes from the hill, 
And softer sings the linnet from the thorn ; 
The skylark warbles in a tone less shrill.” 
And Grahame has the same idea in his 
‘* Sabbath.”’ 
“Sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tuned song.” 
(Conclusion next month.) 





GOOD HUMOR. 


Keep in good humor. It is not great ca- 
lamities that embitter existence; it is the 
petty vexations, the small jealousies, the lit- 
tle disappointments, the minor miseries, that 
make the heart heavy and the temper sour. 
Don’t let them. Anger is a pure waste of 
vitality; it is always foolish, and always 
disgraceful, except in some very rare cases, 
when it is kindled by seeing wrong done to 
another; and even that noble rage seldom 
mends the matter. Keep in good humor! 

No man does his best except when he is 
A light heart makes nimble hands, 
No mis- 


cheerful. 
and keeps the mind free and alert. 
fortune is so great as one that sours the tem- 
per. Until cheerfulness is lost, nothing is 
lost! Keep in good humor! 

The company of a good humored man is a 
perpetual feast ; he is welcomed everywhere— 
eyes glisten at his approach, and difficulties 
vanish in his presence. Franklin’s indomita- 
ble good humor did as much for his country 
in the old Congress as Adams’s fire or Jeffer- 
son’s wisdom ; he clothed wisdom with smiles, 
and softened contentious minds into aequies- 
cence. Keep in good humor! 

A good conscience, a sé&nd stomach, a clean 
skin, are the elements of good humor. Get 
them, and keep them, and—be sure to keep in 
good humor 
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A MOTHE 


BY ALIC 


Take this child away, and nurse it for me; and J will 
give thee thy wages.” 

Mars. Cooper’s own room was partially dark- 
ened. September had deepened into brown 
October; the foliage was fluttering softly to 
the lawn, which was still green and bright as 
velvet ; while the borders were gay with a few 
late roses and cheerful chrysanthemams of 
every color. The sun, at midday, streamed 
through the branches, now thinned from the 
summer luxuriance of their foliage; and, as 
we have said, the curtains were drawn to ex- 
clude them. 

A wood fire, made necessary by the coolness 
of the early morning, was dying out in red 
and still the hearth. 


The scrupulous neatness of everything in the 


glowing embers upon 
arrangement of the room was especially grate- 
ful to the occupant of the nicely made bed 
with its fresh linen and exactly folded coun- 
terpane. Mrs. Cooper was an invalid, the 
mother of a little girl, Johnny’s little sister ; 
and her white face, as it turned languidly to 
the pillow, had an expression of thankful rest 
that it had not worn for many a day. 

The frail little creature, whose unexpected 
advent had changed the unwelcome guest into 
the faithful nurse and friend, now began ,to 
gather strength daily, and promised to over- 
the threatened 
life first but a fluttering, transient 
breath. Mrs. Henderson’s watchful- 
ness and care, the good physician said, to 


come dangers that made its 
seem at 


It was 


which Mr. Cooper owed the safety of both 
wife and child; and his gratitude was un- 
bounded. 
might have departed as she had come, a ge- 
pleasant guest; but this had 
friends for life, and established 


Under ordinary circumstances, she 


nial, useful, 
made them 
an almost maternal influence over both the 
young people, towards whom her heart was 
warmed, even before she had seen them, for 
her son’s sake. 

Mrs. Henderson sat before the fire, in a low 
chair, with the little one, in its soft flannel 
wrappers, lying in her lap. She had just 
bathed it and dressed it for the day; while 
Mrs. Cooper lay watching her silently, and 
envying the ease and skill with which her 
difficult task was accomplished, and the plea- 
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sure she seemed to take in it. Then her eyes 
wandered to the neat gingham morning-dress 
and apron, the snow-white linen collar pinned 
so exactly at the throat, the silver-thridded 
hair smoothed back from her lew, broad fore- 
head, and the soft brown eyes bent upon the 
child as tenderly as if it had been her own, 
The whole face spoke of a peaceful cheerful- 
ness Mrs. Cooper envied, but could not under- 
stand, when she remembered the many trials 
and hardships of Mrs. Henderson’s early life, 
and the straitened circumstances in which she 
was still placed, dependent chiefly upon her 
son’s exertions and generosity. She exercised 
the same influence over her, and had done 
ever since her arrival; yet not by counsel— 
example, rather. 

‘* What should we have done without her ?’”’ 
she thought for the hundredth time. 
‘‘ How much I have to be thankful for! How 
kind Murray is!’’ Hereyes rested on the vase 
of rosebuds and faintly odorous heliotrope he 
had gathered, and placed on the little round 
table, by her bedside before. 
‘*And Johnny is so lonely, I hope he will be 
Two dear children !’’ And 


one 


the ‘evening 


fond of his sister. 
a new mother-love her boy had failed to call 
forth, first born as he was, rose up in her 
heart. 

‘“‘Do you think I am well enough to have 
Johnny here a little while?’’ she asked, in a 
voice so low that it told of the extreme weak- 
ness from which she still suffered. 

Mrs. Henderson looked up, as if from some 
pleasant reverie. 

“If you wish it, certainly. 
been afraid of your head. We 
and it will do you 


I have only 
can have a 
little visitor, daily now; 


both good. Ido not think there is any danger 


from the cough.”’ 

‘Is baby asleep? He might wake her.”’ 
And a shadow, the old, anxious, weary look, 
came over the invalid’s face as she thought: 
‘* How am I to manage with two children ?”’ 

A baby at 
this age doesn’t wake so easily. Children, if 
they are well, sleep the first three months of 


‘Oh, there ’s no fear of that! 


their lives with very little consideration of 

what is going on around them. By that time, 

Johnny will be quite a little man; and you 
37 
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can teach him that he is to have quiet plays 
while his sister takes her naps.”’ 

Mrs. Henderson laid the baby down, and 
folded the crib blanket warmly but lightly 
over her. ‘‘ What helpless little creatures 
they are !’’ she said, seeing that Mrs. Cooper’s 
**T was 

How 


eyes followed her movements still. 
thinking of it when you spoke to me. 
unconsciously they win their way to our love! 
It ’s well they do, poor little things !’’ 

** Do you really love little babies, little cry- 
ing, troublesome babies, Mrs. Henderson ?’’ 

** Babies? Certainly.’’ 

But Mrs. Cooper was not to talk. 
was the physician’s especial caution. 
only within the last three days that she had 
found the least desire to disobey him. 

Johnny was a bright, noble-looking little 
fellow, as Mrs. Henderson took him from 
Kate’s hands, fresh from his toilet. He was 
still thin from his cough; but his fine eyes, 
broad, high forehead, and golden hair, in the 
large smooth curls of Katy’s manufacture, 


That 
It was 


were ‘‘set off,’’ as the phrase is, by a dress 
of crimson merino, over which he wore a clean 
linen apron, fine and white, though the long 
sleeves came to his wrists, and covered the 
round arms his mother had taken such pride 
in displaying. He had been kept as much as 
possible from his mother’s room, for the least 
noise or exertion was hurtful in the utter 
nervous and physical prostraiion of the first 
two weeks; told that he 
must only look at his little sister, not kiss 
her, lest she should ‘‘ get a naughty cough 
too.’’ 

Johnny was quite ready and eager to go. 
Little children, as well as old ones, find a 
wonderful enchantment in forbidden ground ; 


and now he was 


and then, too, there were certain delicacies 
usually to be seen on his mamma’s tray, in 
which he had shared on each visit, as con- 
tributing to that state of quiet which was 
desirable on his part while there. 

Mrs. Cooper had been too ill, heretofore, for 
more than a single kiss and caress ; but, this 
cool, bracing day, she seemed to gather up 
strength with every breath; and, yearning 
over the boy in his lonely banishment, she 
awaited his coming with feverish expectation. 
She thought he had never looked so beauti- 
ful; she never had loved him so well; and 
she held out her arms, as Mrs. Henderson set 
him down upon the bed beside her, to fold 
him glose to her heart. But Johnny, with all 
a child’s waywardness, turned away, and put 
back her white outstretched hands with a 
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wilful ‘‘ No, no.”’ It was a little thing. He 
had caught sight of the pretty Parian sugar- 
dish, and the untasted plate of toast on his 
mother’s breakfast tray. Johnny had an eye 
to these first, and would be quite willing to 
repay the expected treat in kisses, no doubt ; 
but weak, and yearning over him as she had 
been, the slight repelling movement went to 
her heart with a pang of pain. Mrs. Hender- 
son’s quickness served to divert the hard 
thought. 

**Do you see what I have taken upon my- 
self??? And she touched the crimson frock 
and long sleeve of the child’s apron. ‘‘The 
“doctor thought he would be so much better 
clothed more warmly. So Mr. Cooper shopped 
for me ; and Katy has made them very nicely, 
I think; the dresses, that is. The aprons I 
found cut out in your basket, and only added 
the sleeves.’’ 

They had been there ever since the spring. 
Mrs. Cooper had never found the time to 
make up the set she had purchased the day 
they decided to go to housekeeping. Long 
sleeves and colored frocks! It was against 
her creed for a child not yet two years old, or 
scarcely that; still, it was not so very dis- 
figuring after all, and would save the washing 
of those eight white cambric dresses a week, 
which was no trifle now that there were the 
baby’s clothes to bedone. She could scarcely 
have made up her mind to do it herself, 
though, and was really thankful that she 
could not be consulted at the time. How 
soft and bright those long ringlets were in the 
shaded room! Those were left of her baby- 
boy, at least; and that comforted her. 

‘‘The doctor thinks he is having the cough 
continued Mrs. Henderson, in 


” 


very lightly, 
an encouraging tone; ‘‘and that, being so 
warmly clothed, especially his neck and arms 
covered, has a great deal to do with it. He 
urges one other thing, though.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper felt instinctively what it was, 
but would not ask. No, indeed, nothing 
should persuade her to sacrifice Johnny’s 
eurls until he was five years old, at least. 
She had often pictured him to herself, at that 
age, in a plaid poplin sack, a jaunty velvet 
cap, with the curls falling in a golden shower 
around his fair face, and had seen, in imagina- 
tion, herself leading him by the hand down 
Broadway, while people turned to look again, 
saying, involuntarily, ‘‘ What a beautiful 
child !’’ as she had done of others. 

“Doctor Grant thinks, Mr. Cooper 
agrees with him, that this constant dampness 
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is not good for the child; though, even if 
they were perfectly natural, the curls would 
be better cut off.”’ 

‘They shall stay just as they are,’ 
Mrs. Cooper, so shortly that Mrs. Henderson 
looked surprised and then pained; but the 
momentary flush passed away when she re- 
membered the irritable mood so often the 
She was a 





, 


said 


consequence of extreme debility. 
woman, and understood ‘“ nerves ;’’ 
said nothing as she held Johnny down to kiss 
his mother good-by, and carried him from the 


so she 


room, for she saw signs of boisterous conduct 
on being denied a second spoonful of calves’- 
foot jelly. 

She was gone some time, long enough for 
Mrs. Cooper to be ashamed and sorry for her 
quick words, and to wonder if she were stay- 
ing away because offended. It cost her an 
effort to say as much when Mrs. Henderson 
returned. 

**I do not know what is the matter with me 
lately,’’ she said, so humbly that Lizzie Grant 
would have opened her eyes in astonishment 
if she could have heard her. “I always 
used to think I was amiable ; everybody used 
to call me so; but this summer I have been 
so cross that I sometimes wonder how Murray 
can love me.”’ 

“T have not thought of it since.’’ And 
Mrs. Henderson, having covered the tray with 
a fresh napkin, for which she had been to the 
kitchen, drew the low chair so that she could 
have a watch over baby and its mamma. ‘I 
know just how little things touch one at 
times.’’ 

** Were you ever fretful, Mrs. Henderson ?’’ 

‘*My dear!’’ was the answer, ina tone of 
the most extreme surprise; not that Mrs. 
Cooper could imagine her guilty of the infirm- 
ity so common to our sex, but that she 
should suppose the possibility of her being 
exempt. 

“It wasn’t about Johnny’s hair so much ; 
but he turned away from me, and did not 
want to kiss me. I loved him so, too, and 
was so glad to see him; but he never loved 
me, not as I thought children loved their mo- 
thers.’’ And a grieved sigh finished the con- 
fession. 

** Children are children,’’ said Mrs. Hender- 
son, sententiously ; ‘‘and we must not expect 
too much ofthem. Johnny saw the jelly that 
moment, and he wanted it; that’s all. Soon 
as he had finished it, he would have been 
ready. I dare say he loves you quite as 
much as most children do their mothers.”’ 
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‘Oh, you don’t know! This isn’t the first 
time. He will go to Kate or his father any 
minute from me; he has all summer. It has 
been one of the things, the worries, you 
know. Murray did not understand. He only 
laughed at me, and called me jealous.”’ 





‘* Now you are talking too long,’’ said Mrs. 
“7'll talk, and you 
listen; that is, if listening will not be too 
much itself. People listen themselves into 
fevers as often as they worry themselves sick. 
Tell me, honestly.” 


Henderson, warningly. 


**Please do say something ; I’m so tired of 
lying here thinking all day.” 

‘* Well, you said: ‘ As other children love.’ 
Of course, there’s a certain natural instinct 
of love between parent and child; but did 
you never notice that the little ones always 
take a fancy, as it is called, to those who do 
the most for them, those who are always 
meeting their wants? I suppose you have 
been obliged to leave Johnny chiefly to Katy’s 
care this summer, which accounts for the pre- 
ference.’ ‘ 

‘*Obliged !’’ Mrs. Henderson laid an excus- 
ing stress upon the word; but her listener’s 
conscience would not suffer her to apply it 
fully. She knew that she had many a time 
been only too glad of the excuse of hurry or 
languor, to.send the child away from her as 
much as possible. She had none of that “ fe- 
minine love for babies’’ which many young 
girls have as naturally as an ear for music; 
and every step of nursery experience had cost 
something of self-denial and effort. The 
novelty of the thing, the dainty wardrobe, the 
pride in showing off her pretty baby, in his 
best moods, to her fellow boarders, or the 
visitors who made it a part of their morning 
call to ask for him, helped wonderfully at 
first. Then, too, the chambermaid of the floor 
took care of the rooms; and the nurse had 
nothing to do but amuse the baby, or walk 
out with him all day, so that she had nearly 
as much time to herself as before. But, when 
the wakeful nights of teething began, and the 
restless stage when constant exertion is neces- 
sary to the amusement of the little tyrants— 
when they will not stay in your arms five 
minutes together, or on the floor three—then 
Mrs. Cooper began to shrink from maternal 
duties, and look, with the most intense pity, 
on the mothers of large little families. She 
was not to be condemned as unnatural in 
this. It is an every-day experience, if those 
who undergo it could be brought to a frank 


confession. But Mrs. Cooper had given way 
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to it; there lay the fault ; and now, when she 
looked further on in life, and saw how softly 
filial love brightened the barrenness of middie 
life, and lighted up its evening, she began to 
wonder if such love and cherishing would 
ever fall to her lot ; and she drew back from 
the pain of self-condemnation, ready to lay 
the blame on anything rather than herself. 
The germ of that which is ‘cruel as the 
grave’’ embittered ‘‘ the well-spring of plea- 
sure.’’ 

“But there is a 
slowly. ‘‘I am sure Mr. 
more for you than most sons do for their 
I believe he loves you better than 


difference,’’ she said, 
Henderson cares 


mothers. 
any one in the world. We have always no- 
ticed itin him. He shows it in everything.’’ 
Such a light as shone for an instant in the 
that met Mrs. Cooper’s 
questioning look! It seemed to her even more 
beautiful than the soft flush that witnesses to 
the confession of a lover’s most entire devo- 
tion. 

‘You will not think me selfish or foolish, 
Mrs. Cooper, if I tell you that I believe what 
I have such constant evidence of it. 


clear brown eyes 


you say. 
He is the best of sons.’’ 

‘And has the best of mothers—no won- 
der,’’ said Mrs. herself. The 
thought had answered her own questioning of 


, 


Cooper to 


“why it was so.’ 

**T have thought a great deal about it, my 
dear, how I came to have sucha rreat blessing 
’ There was an unconscious accent 
** And 
sometimes it seems to me that we are more 
fully rewarded in those things for which we 
I was obliged to 
understand in Stephen’s case. His father 
died when he was so young, only six, and 


as my son.’ 
of just pride as she spoke the words. 


exert the most self-denial. 


Helen a baby in my arms; Sarah was but 
three; all babies, you may say; and there 
was little or nothing left to take care of them 
with.’’ 

‘Oh, how hard!’’ 
own burden, the care of two, shrink into no- 
thing. ‘‘ What did you do?’”’ 

“The best I could; but, as an old Quaker 
friend of mine once said, ‘I did not walk in 
silver slippers, J te/i thee.’ At first, I was 
perfectly overwhelmed, naturally enough. 


Mrs. Cooper felt her 


Stephen is much like his father; so you can 
tell what I had lost. With that ever present, 
the actual physical care of my babies, and 
having to provide for them in a great measure, 
I was only a little older than you are now— 
two years. Perhaps that will be a comfort to 








you, some day, when you feel that you have 
a great deal to accomplish.”’ 

It was not Mrs. Henderson’s way to speak 
much of her own experience. She had 
learned that ‘‘ love vaunteth not itself ;’’ but 
she did so now, knowing that Mrs. Cooper felt 
weighed down by the care she was so soon 
to take up again; and she knew, by experi- 
ence, that trials are often lightened by com- 
parison. 

‘I should have given up in despair. I 
wish you would tell me all about it. I have 
often wished to know what made you always 
Oh, dear, I wish I was! but I 
ean’t. Things go wrong; and I get worried, 
and wish I Was dead; I do, indeed: Don’t 
I say so, I mean; and Mur- 


so cheerful. 


look so shocked. 
ray feels as if I did not love him; and I can’t 
bear to think of living on so, only worse*and 
worse for years.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper spoke eagerly. What was this 
hidden strength and stay? It baffled her 
comprehension. Mrs. Henderson saw some- 
thing of this, and did not seek to divert the 
thought. It is being made fully conscious of 
our weakness and need that leads us to our 
cure. 

**T do not pity people who seem to be 
pressed down by accumulated misfortunes as 
much as many do, for I know, in my own 
I did 


not have time to dwell on my own loss, and 


case, one helped me to bear the other. 


so cherish rebellion against the hand which 
had dealt it out tome. That is a temptation 
the rich have to struggle with, which the poor, 
who look to them with envy, do not under- 
stand. I thought it very hard, then, the ne- 
cessity for exerting myself when I had never 
looked forward to such a life, and knew not 
what to turn to; but I see that it was an ac- 
tual blessing now.’’ 

‘* But, if you had been sure of a mainte- 
nance, Mrs. Henderson—if you had had a 
father or brother to rely on. Stephen told us 
about it one evening ; and he seemed so proud 
of what you did then.”’ 

‘*T had—the best reliance. I remember, 
one day, that very thought came into my 
mind as I sat over my work with aching heart 
and weary hands. It was for the children 
more particularly. I thought what if I should 
die, and they be left entirely destitute, or if 
my health should give out, for I was willing 
to work for them as long as I could. It was 
the common temptation of adding to-mor- 
row’s burden to the day’s.”’ 

“If you could only have seen the future 
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really, and how nicely it would all turn out; 
if people could only have their fortunes told !’’ 
‘* Yes,’’? said Mrs. Henderson; ‘‘ but we do 
know; that is, if we follow the path marked 
out for us. I was going to tell you how I 
found my help that day; and I believe I 
never entirely lost sight of it afterwards. I 
laid my work down in the middle of a seam, 
and took up my Bible, asking, in my heart, 
for some pledge of the future; and I found 
this, which I never doubted belonged to me: 
‘My God shall supply all thy needs’—not all 
my wants, you know. I have been denied 
them sometimes, but my needs always. I 
never had a wholly dark day after that.’’ 
Mrs. Cooper wondered more than ever. 
There was an earnest conviction of the reality 
of what she said, in Mrs. Henderson’s tone 
and manner, which left no room to doubt her 
sincerity ; yet the elegantly bound Bible, lying 
on her dressing-table, had never spoken thus 
toher. She held its pages in a certain awe and 
reverence, more the effect of education than 
feeling. She read it at times, especially dull 
Sundays, when there was no church-going ; 
but it was a dead letter ; 
passed from its pages into her heart ; the vol- 


no living inspiration 


ume closed, the remembrance faded, ‘‘as a 
tale that is told,’’ in which she had no part 
nor lot. Nay, she had often held those who 
spoke of it differently as hypocrites or self- 
deceived. Mrs. Henderson could be neither; 
her consistency had witnessed to the truth 
and soundness of her principles. 

‘*T don’t mean to say that I never doubted 
or desponded,’’ said Mrs. Henderson, looking 
up, presently. Her pause had been filled with 
overflowing thankfulness in the retrospect 
thus traced. ‘I had often temptations to 
both, and suffered for yielding to them; but 
the Golden Key of Promise has helped me out 
of many a dungeon in Doubting Castle.” 
And she murmured softly to herself: ‘‘ What 
time I am afraid, I will trust in thee!” 

“Tt has all ended so nicely now,’’ said Mrs. 
Cooper again. She could not venture upon a 
ground so new to her. 

‘* Yes, Stephen is all I could have desired ; 
and Helen is teaching now, you know; Sarah 
is our housekeeper. I have the great comfort 
of seeing my children in peace and love with 
each other, and still turning to me with more 
than their childish love and confidence.” 

‘*The reward, as well as the comfort,”’ 
thought her listener, for she knew of the toil- 
ing days and weary nights Mrs. Henderson 


had not even alluded to; and her mind passed 
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on to the division, and ingratitude, and indif- 
ference, if not open vice, which she knew em- 
bittered the lives of many rich men, and 
fashionable mothers, who had sown the wind 
and reaped the whirlwind. 

‘*So, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Henderson, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ don’t be discouraged about Johnny or 
Johnny’s sister It might be worse, yon 
know. A mother’s life, at best, is one of un- 
avoidable pain, and care, and anxiety; but, 
when once accepted heartily, it has its own 
helps and comforts in abundance. It seers 
to me that too many young mothers look on 
their children only as accessories to their own 
pride and pleasure. They foster vanity in 
them by indulging their own, in their dress, 
and education, instead of putting the good of 
the child and its real happiness always upper- 
most. Peevishness and discontent don’t need 
much cultivation; drop the seed, and that’s 
all sufficient. I used to be very fond of riding. 
Iwas brought upon a farm, you know. A 
child is something like a horse—the firmest 
but the gentlest hand is the most readily 
yielded to. Give to the motion as much as 
you can, but don’t loose your hold on the 
reins.’’ 

The doctor’s daily visit broke in upon the 
shortest morning Mrs. Cooper had passed 
since her illness ; and she was pronounced as 
decidedly convalescent. ‘‘ How’s the boy, 
Mrs. Henderson ?’’ he asked, as he turned to 
leave the room; and the invalid heard him 
say, in the hall: ‘‘ l wish you could persuade 
her all that soaking is a miserable thing for 


him. If he was my child, I should have that 
hair off at once. I don’t wonder he’s fret- 
ful.”’ 


Mrs. Cooper woke, strangely refreshed from 
She had slept much longer 
It was almost 


her midday nap. 
than usual, and more soundly. 
time for the welcome signal of the first train, 
in which her husband came regularly since 
her illness. 

‘Can I sit up a little while, here, I mean, 
with the pillows ?’’ she asked of Mrs. Hender- - 
son, who was ministering gently as ever at 
‘*And now I should like to have 
I hear Katy with him in 


her side. 
Johnny in again. 
the hall.’’ 

Mrs. Henderson opened the door; and the 
child stretched out his arms towards his mo- 
ther with a pleased cry at the unexpected 
admittance. Such a kiss and embrace he had 
never before been welcomed with. 

** And now my scissors, if you please, in the 
rosewood box; indeed, I must do it myself, 
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Mrs. Henderson. I could not bear to see any 
one else half so well.’’ 

Mrs. Henderson ceased to remonstrate. The 
thin hands shook a little; and Mrs. Cooper’s 
eyes were dim. She could not help it; but 
very soon the curls lay a bright and tangled 


OD een 





mass on the snow-white counterpane before 
her. They were the first sacrifice laid on the 
new altar of a self-denying mother’s love, 
which wise counsel and penitent thoughts had 
that morning helped to rear. 


—— + eee — —— 


FRUITS IN SUMMER. 


By an arrangement of Providence, as beau- 
tiful as it is benign, the fruits of the earth are 
ripening during the whole summer. From 
the delightful strawberry on the opening of 
spring, to the luscious peach of the fall, there 
is a constant succession of delightful ali- 
ments ; made delightful by that Power whose 
loving kindness is in all his works, in order 
to stimulate us to their highest cultivation, 
connecting with their use, also, the most 
health-giving influences; and, with the rich 
profuseness of a well-attended fruitery, it is 
one of the most unaccountable things in na- 
ture that so little attention is paid, compara- 
tively speaking, to this branch of farming. 

It is a beautiful fact that, while the warmth 
and exposures of summer tend to biliousness 
and fevers, the free use of fruits and berries 
counteracts that tendency. Artificial acids are 
found to promote the separation of the bile 
from the blood with great mildness and cer- 
tainty. This led to the supposition that the 
natural acids, as contained in fruits and ber- 
ries, might be as available, and, being more 
palatable, would necessarily be preferred. 
Experiment has verified the theory; and, 
within a very late period, Allopathic writers 
have suggested the use of fresh, ripe, perfect, 
raw fruits as a reliable remedy in the diar- 
rhm@as of summer. 

How strongly the appetite yearns for a 
pickle, when nothing else could be relished, is 
It is the in- 
stinct of nature pointing toacure. The want 
of a natural appetite is the result of the bile 
not being separated from the blood; and, if 
not remedied, fever is inevitable, from the 
slightest grades to that of bilious, congestive, 
and yellow. ‘‘Fruits are cooling,’’ is a by- 
word, the truth of which has forced itself on 
the commonest observers. But why they are 
so they had not the time, opportunity, or in- 
The reason is, the 


in the experience of most of us. 


clination to inquire into. 
acid of the fruit stimulates the liver to greater 


activity in separating the bile from the blood, 
which is its proper work, the result of which 
is the bowels become free, the pores of the 
skin are open. 
fever and want of appetite are impossible. 


Under such circumstances, 


HOW TO USE FRUITS. , 

To derive, from the employment of fruits 
and berries, all that healthfal and nutritive 
effect which belongs to their nature, we should 

First.—Use fruits that are ripe, fresh, per- 
fect, raw. 

Second.—They should be used in their na- 
tural state, without sugar, cream, milk, or 
any other item of food or drink. 

Third.—Fruits have their best effect when 
used in the early part of the day; hence we 
do not advise their employment at a later 
hour than the middle of the afternoon; not 
that, if perfect and ripe, they may not be 
eaten largely by themselves, within two hours 
of bedtime, with advantage; but, if the sour- 
ness of decay should happen to taint them, or 
any liquor should inadvertently be largely 
drank afterwards, even cold water, acidity of 
the whole mass may follow, resulting in a 
night of distress, if not actual or dangerous 
sickness. So it is better not to run the risk. 

To derive a more decided medicinal effect, 
fruits should be largely eaten soon after rising 
in the morning, and about midway between 
breakfast and dinner. 

An incalculable amount of sickness and 
suffering would be prevented every year if the 
whole class of desserts were swept from our 
tables during summer, and fresh, ripe, perfect 
fruits and berries were substituted; while the 
amount of money that would be saved thereby, 
at the New York prices of fruits, would, in 
some families, amount to many dollars, dol- 
lars enough to educate an orphan child, or 
support a colporteur a whole year, in some 
regions of our country.—Ha.u’s Journal of 


Health. 
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GRANDFATHER’S WATCH. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


(See plate.) 


“Tick! tick! tick!’’ 

‘Oh, grandfather, what a pretty noise it 
does make! Tick! tick! tick!’’ 

The little hands were folded, the soft blue 
eyes looking forward with that earnest look so 
common to children when they listen intently ; 
the fair curls were pushed aside to give room 
for the large watch against the little ear; the 
tiny rosebud mouth was half open, showing 
two pretty rows of pearly teeth ; and Fannie 
was deaf to everything but Tick! tick! tick! 

Grandfather, his pipe in his hand, looked 
with tender loving pride on his darling’s de- 
light ; and even mamma, grandpa’s laughing, 
rosy daughter, Mary, left her work to lean 
over the back of the old leather-covered chair, 
and watch her pet; while I, intruder and 
eavesdropper that I am, peeped in at the 
pretty picture from the door, and spoiled the 
whole tableau by catching Fannie’s eye as she 
moved it. 

The watch was put aside; and my intru- 
sion was shown to be forgiven by the hospita- 
ble eagerness with which I was welcomed. 
Shall I introduce you to our cozy little party ? 
Grandfather Morris, then, is the patriarch of 
our little village of—never mind what. He is 
the idol of all the children within five miles ; 
and his greatest delight is to collect some ten 
cr a dozen of them round his knee, and tell 
them old Revolutionary stories and the his- 
tory of his watch, a thing too precious, in the 
old man’s eyes, to trust to baby fingers, but 
willingly placed at any little one’s ear, while 
he held the ring firmly in his hand. Mary 
Sampson is the old man’s only child, and the 
housekeeper and maid of all work at the farm- 
house, for they are very poor; and, since 
Robert Sampson, Mary’s husband, went to 
California first, and to Australia afterwards, 
to seek his fortune, and never returned, the 
world has gone hardly with his wife and little 
Fannie, his only child. But, for the kindness 
of the neighbors, real suffering for the neces- 
saries of life would have often visited the old 
but the villagers will not see them 
want; and many a bag of meal or piece of 


farm ; 


meat Mary finds at early morning lying near 
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the threshold, as she opens the door. Fannie 
is the pet and plaything of the whole village, 
a sweet sunny-haired darling, with a joyous 
laugh, a clear, pleasant voice, and the lightest 
step and brightest face in the village. I am— 
your humble servant. 

‘* Now, grandpa,” said I (the dear old man 
is called grandpa by everybody in the village), 
‘*von will tell me the story of the watch. I 
really believe I am the only person within ten 
miles who does not know it.”’ 

** Certainly, my child, I will tell you; but, 
as you say, everybody knows it; and so I 


You see—”’ 


supposed you knew it too. 

But, as the old man’s way of telling the story 
was rambling, and mixed up with incidents in 
no wise connected with the watch, the reader 
will forgive me if I alter the language, and 
give the history of grandfather’s watch in my 
own words. 

Long, long ago, before the Revolutionary 
War broke out in America, there lived, in a 
little hamlet, in the County of Berkshire, Eng- 
land, a widow with only one son, a strong, 
active lad of nineteen, who attended to the 
farm, and was his mother’s pride and comfort. 
She was the widow of Roger Loring, who had 
been, during his lifetime, an assistant in the 
store of a wealthy watch-maker in London, 
and whose handsome salary had supported 
them comfortably, even luxuriously, during 
his lifetime; but, on his death, he had left 
just enough to buy the farm Mrs. Loring now 
occupied, and pay his few outstanding debts. 
So, with the boy, then twelve years old, and 
the personal property of her husband, Mrs. 
Loring removed to Berkshire to pass the re- 
mainder of her life. Among her husband’s 
possessions was a large silver watch, the work 
entirely of his own hands, and of inestimable 
value to his widow, who cherished it fondly, 
and excited young Roger’s highest hopes by 
the promise of bestowing it on him when he 
care of age. Just one year before that pe- 
riod arrived, however, she was taken to her 
The old 


place became hateful to the affectionate lad 


last home, and Roger left an orphan. 


after his mother’s death caused such a dire 
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vacancy in it; and, in about three months 
after that event, he packed up his clothes, sold 
the farm, and, with the proceeds to start upon 
in a new country, emigrated to America. 
Here the active habits and knowledge of 
farming he had gained in Berkshire stood him 
in good stead; and, in the course of a few 
years, Roger became one of the leading men 
in the colony. Prosperous, industrious, and 
a general favorite, his path seemed smooth 
enough; but Cupid, in one of his pranks, 
must meddle with poor Roger’s concerns, and 
trouble his peace by sending a shaft from 
Maggie Grant’s black eyes right through the 
youth’s susceptible heart. Maggie was the 
belle of the village, courted by all the lads, 
envied by all the lasses; a tall, 
girl, the daughter of old Grant, the most hard- 
headed, wealthy, stern, ugly old fellow that 
ever lived, who had set his heart on Maggie’s 
marrying Colonel Murry of his Majesty’s 
troops, and had forbidden her to even look at 
the village boys, which said prohibition only 
seemed to excite a spirit of opposition in the 
girl’s heart, and made her flirt desperately all 
round, but particularly with Roger. Poor 
fellow! One day, she hinted that she had a 
decided preference for his handsome face ; the 
next, she tormented his life, and excited his 


handsome 


jealousy by telling him of the devoted atten- 
tions of some other country beaux, and hinted 
that his (Roger’s) manners wanted polishing, 
and that she never would marry one who was 
onlya farmer. At last, driven to desperation, 
Roger brought his idol to terms, threatened to 
return to England, and choose a wife there, 
and finally won from her a blushing confession 
that she loved him, would marry him, ard not 
flirt any more, or marry that stupid Colonel 
Murry, who was, she indignantly declared, 
old enough to be her father In vain old 
Grant stormed and forbade the 
Maggie was as determined as himself, and, 


marriage. 


failing to win his consent to the match, went, 
one day, without it, to Roger, and became his 
wife. 

The storm that had been gathering over 
America broke at last; and the battle of 
Lexington called upon every man to take the 
side of liberty or oppression, and bear arms 
for or against his country. Roger Loring, 
bidding an affectionate farewell to his wife 
and infant daughter, went, with Maggie’s 
blessing on the good cause, to join the colo- 
nists in the struggle for freedom. This is not 
an historical sketch; every child in America 


knows the history of the Revolution. Suffice 
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it that, on Bunker’s Hill, Roger Loring fell, 
fighting for his country. Maggie was seated 
in the large kitchen of her own house when 
one of the neighbors brought the news. In 
his hand, he held a silver watch. 

‘““We thought you would like to have it, 
marm,”’’ he said, placing it in Maggie’s hand, 
‘particularly, marm, as ye see, by the big 
dent in the back; that the bullet that killed 
him must have struck the watch first, and 
glided off. It stopped it, you see, marm; -_ 
we hadn’t the heart to set it agoing again.’ 

Poor Maggie! We must pass over her sor- 
row, and come to the further adventures of 
the watch. 

One night, in the dead of winter, a party of 
English soldiers set fire to Maggie’s house, 
and, robbing her of all her little valuables, the 
watch included, turned her and her child into 
the cold night, with nothing save the clothes 
on their backs. A neighbor who, being a 
Tory, was for the time safe, took her in fora 
fortnight, and then paid her passage to Eng- 


.land, where she went to join her father, who 


had gone home on the first signs that troubled 
times were coming to America. 

On a little sea-coast town, on the shore of 
Ireland, we again find Maggie and little Laura, 
now a handsome girl of fourteen. They were 
unable to find old Grant for a long time; and 
when at last they did, he refused to forgive 
his disobedient child; and Maggie, a wan- 
derer, had at last accepted the offer of an 
uncle, and gone to his cabin, on the shore of 
Ireland, to pass the years, hoping still that 
Roger’s services would be remembered, and 
she enabled to return to America. 

One stormy, dismal night, in the month of 
Maggie and Laura were seated 
mending a net, when a 
e notice of some 


November, 
over a small fire, 
heavy boom from the sea gave 
vessel in distress. The storm was raging 
but, in common with all on the 
throwing on their 
Every 


furiously ; 
coast, Maggie and Laura, 
cloaks, went out upon the beach. 
effort was made to save the vessel, 
vain; and the morning light showed only a 
total wreck in the place of the noble ship that 
had, the evening before, come so proudly 
towards the coast. The people on the coast 
were now busily engaged in collecting the 
fragments, and burying the corpses washed 
upon the beach by the sea. Maggie was ac- 
tively useful; while kneeling over the body 
of one man, dressed in a rough sailor’s dress, 
she suddenly gave a loud cry, which brought 
Laura and many of the people round her. 


but in 
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‘See, Laura,’’ she cried, holding up a large 
silver watch, ‘‘ your father’s watch! Ishould 
know it amongst a thousand. Here are his 
father’s initials cut in the band on the back, 
and the bullet dent that was made at Bun- 
ker’s Hill. Verily,’’ she 
pointing to the dead man, “this is God’s 
retribution; a just punishment for robbing 
I remember his 


said, solemnly, 


the widow and fatherless. 
face well, Laura; he is one of the men who 
fired your father’s house, one to whom [ knelt 
begging him to leave me only that one token ; 
and he spurned me with his foot; and now 
see, the sea has washed my treasure to my 
feet.’’ 

Maggie looked like one inspired as she 
poured forth these passionate words; and 
none questioned her right to keep the watch. 
Old Grant 
sent for Maggie, forgave her on his deathbed, 


Three years more passed away. 


and left her his money. She returned to 


America, ‘“‘ where,’’ said grandfather, chuck- 
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ling, ‘‘I met Laura, loved her, married her, 
and’’—his face saddened—‘“‘ when she died, 
she gave me the watch bequeathed her by her 
mother, and told me the story I am now tell- 
ing you.’’ 

Grandfather paused; we were all silent; 
then there was a startling cry from Mary; 
and, looking up, I saw standing in the door- 
way Robert Sampson. 

‘*T have been listening for the hundredth 
time, I think,’’ he said, when the first burst 
of joy was over, ‘‘to the story of grand- 
father’s watch; but I could not interrupt it, 
impatient as I was to clasp Mary to my heart, 
and tell you all that I have returned rich to 
cherish you all in comfort, and restore to 
grandfather many of the old luxuries I see’’— 
and he glanced around the poor room—‘ he 
has been doing without.’’ 

And your humble servant left them to their 
joys, having gratified her own curiosity, and 


heard the history of ‘‘ Grandfather’s Watch.” 
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Accorpixe to our promise, we give a second 
style of Aquarium, and the personal experi- 
ence of one whose opinion is considered au- 
thority. 

‘¢ Some time ago,’’ says the writer, ‘‘I con- 
ceived the idea that with a little eare and 
thought I might construct an aquarium; and, 
being fond of Natural History, I determined 





to make the attempt. Never having seen any, 
except those in the Zoological Gardens, in the 
Regent’s Park, and that some three or four 
years ago, I had to proceed very carefully. 

‘‘ My first considerations were of what kind 
and shape I should make it, and where should 
it stand? I speedily fixed all the points, and 
decided upon a glass tank of such size and 
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form as would fit in a window, which, having 
an aspect towards the west, appeared suitable 
for the purpose. 

** The sill of the window was 2 feet 8 inches ; 
its breadth 6} inches ; the height of the first 
row of panes 114 inches. I procured from a 
glazier two sides, two ends, and a bottom, of 
the proper dimensions, cut from thick glass. 
The sides were each 2 feet 7 inches by 10} 
inches ; the ends each 104 inches by 54 inches, 
and the bottom 2 feet 7 inches by 5} inches. 
I also obtained from a carpenter a well-dried 
inch-board, 2 feet 7} inches long, and 5} inches 
broad. This was for the bottom, and you 
will perceive that when the glass intended for 


the bottom was fastened down to it, there 
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would be a space of one-eighth of an inch all 
round (equal to the thickness of the glass). 

‘*T next fastened to each edge of this board 
a straight planed lath, an inch and a half 
broad, which, therefore, stood half an inch 
above the surface of the board. The laths did 
not come quite to the corners of the board, for 
I left a space of an inch on each side of every 
angle. This board, with the lath at its edges, 
is représented in fig. 1. 

**T now cut out from the same lath (which 
was a quarter of an inch thick), two pieces, in 
the form of fig. 2. Both were 11} inches long ; 

_and the first was five-eighths of an inch broad 
the 


other was seven-eighths of an inch broad at 


at the top, and one inch at the bottom ; 
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the top, and an inch and a quarter at the bot- 
tom. These, by means of a little glue and 
sprigs, I fastened together at right angles at 
the edges, and stuck a little brass ornament 
on the top, when it presented the appearance 
of fig. 3. The greater width at the bottom 
extends upwards for an inch and a half; and 
you will perceive that when this was applied 
to one of the corners of the board, fig. 1, it 
would just fit in the opening. As I wanted 
four of these, viz., one for each corner, and as 
they must be very strong, I took this model to 
an iron foundry, and obtained four castings 
from it. Two screw holes were now drilled 
through each, not opposite to each other, for 
then the screws would meet in the wood, but 
in the positions shown by the small circles in 
fig. 3. 

“Having now obtained the standards, I 
screwed them firmly to the corners for which 
they were intended, which completed the ves- 
sel as far as is represented in fig. 4. 

**It now remained to fit in the glass. For 
this purpose I procured some putty from the 
glazier. I first spread some putty all around 
the edge of the board forming the bottom, and 
put a few portions in the middle. It is not 
necessary to cover all the board. If the edges 
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are carefully done all round, and a little in 
the middle, the glass will be held quite firmly, 
and, as I said before, there would be a space 
or margin of an eighth of an inch all round. 

‘The inside of the standards, which I first 
painted with white paint, now had some putty 
applied to them, and the sides and ends filled 
in. A slight frame-work round the top com- 
pletes the vessel. No white lead should be 
allowed to get inside, as it will prove injurious 
to the fish. 

** After remaining in this state for a few 
days, and being tried and found water-tight, 
it was time to think of stocking it. I covered 
the bottom with sand, which I washed several 
times previously to remove the clay which 
was mixed with it, added a few pebbles, aiso 
washed and scrubbed very clean with a brush, 
and then filled up with rain-water. In half 
an hour the sand had all subsided, and left the 
water clear; if the sand had not been well 
washed before using it, this operation would 
have required several days, and even then 
have been liable to be stirred up easily. 

‘*T then obtainel some aquatic plants from 
a pond, and planted them in the sand at the 
bottom ; afterwards, I procured some fish—a 
dace and two gudgeons—but yet I lacked a few 
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water insects. To catch these, | set forth 
early in the morning, armed with a walking- 
stick, a piece of stout wire, a small net, and a 
vessel to contain and carry home my speci- 
mens. ‘ 

‘“*T bent the wire into a circular form, put 
the net on it, and attached them to the end of 
my walking-stick. With this instrument I 
soon captured several insects, and two or 
three fresh-water shell-fish, which, on my 
return, were speedily transferred to their fu- 
ture home, where they are a source of much 
interest and amusement, 

‘*T would strongly recommend any person 
who is fond of natural history—who delights 
to study and observe the habits of animals— 
and who can, as it were, converse with a frog 
or a lizard, to construct one of these aqua- 
riums, as, even ifthey possess little mechanical 
skill, they can scarcely fail, and with regard to 
specimens cannot go wrong. 

“Little trouble is required to keep it in 
order. Removing decayed leaves, and adding 


more inhabitants when the vessel appears 
capable of sustaining them, constitute the 
chief points of care. 

‘*Some recommend that the water should 
never be changed, and others that a small 
quantity of water should be taken out every 
day, and an equal quantity very gently added. 


I follow the latter practice.”’ 


The following additional information was 
furnished by the same authority :— 

““My aquarium is inside the window. I 
have no doubt that, in the case of a very 
frosty night, the water might be frozen; but, 
at the same time, I expect injury neither to 
the glass nor the fish. The power of freezing 
water, in the act of congelation, is most pro- 
digious, when anything tends to confine it in 
more than one direction; but the thickness to 
which the ice could attain, by one night’s 
cold, would not, I feel certain, have any pre- 
judicial effect on the glass. But if it should 
be allowed to go on freezing, day after day, 
without being broken in the intervals, the 
glass would most certainly be broken, because 
the superincumbent ice would be stronger 
than the glass, and as ice occupies more space 
than the water from which it is frozen, and 
the ice will not give way, the glass would in- 
evitably be broken. 

‘*The description of glass is crown ye (be- 
tween 4 and ,; of an inch) in thickness. 
Plate glass is too expensive for any but rich 
amateurs. 
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** My tank will contain 6} gallons, but I limit 
the quantity of water to about 5 gallons. 

‘* Every day I remove about two-thirds of a 
pint of water, and then add a like quantity as 
gently as possible. 

“I have had the tank in operation about 
two months; the only inmates I have lost 
have been some very young dace, not an inch 
long.’’ 
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Tue father who plunges into business so 
deeply that he has no leisure for domestic 
duties and pleasures, and whose only inter- 
course with his children consists in a brief 
word of authority, or a surly lamentation over 
their intolerable expensiveness, is equally to 
What right has 
he to devote to other pursuits the time which 


be pitied and to be blamed. 
God has allotted to his children? Nor is it an 
excuse to say that he cannot support his 
family in their present style of living without 
this effort. I ask by what right can his family 
demand to live in a manner which requires 
him to neglect his most solemn and important 
Nor is it an excuse to say that he 
wishes to leave them a competence. Is he 
under obligation to leave them that compe- 
Is it an advantage to 


duties ? 


tence which he desires ? 
be relieved from the necessity of labor? Be- 
sides, is money the only desirable bequest 
which a father can leave to his children? 
Surely, well-cultivated intellects ; hearts sen- 
sible to domestic affection ; the love of parents 
and brethren and sisters; a taste for home 
pleasures; habits of order, regularity, and 
industry; hatred of vice and vicious men ; 
and a lively sensibility to their excellence of 
virtue, are as valuable a legacy as an inheri- 
tance of property—simple property, purchased 
by the loss of every habit which would render 
that property a blessing. 
















































No. VI.—SALLY 


BY MRS. M. 


THERE are some countenances which, if once 
seen, are seldom forgotten; whether favorable 
or otherwise, the impression which they leave 
is ineradicable. Now, could we place Sally 
Camp bodily before the reader, we are sure 
her remembrance would be retained, though, 
unfortunately, no pleasing association would 
be blended with the recollection. Like Dora 
Days, she was tall and spare; but, unlike her, 
Sally was taciturn, blunt, and abrupt in 
speech. Her eyes were of that cat-like gray 
which approaches to green; their expression 
was sharp and sinister; about them were deep 
dark circles, and over them hung brows of 
masculine boldness and jetty hue. Her hair 
was lustreless, black, straight, and stiff. Her 
forehead was low and concave, indented with 
wrinkles, both horizontal and perpendicular, 
s0 peculiarly that that feature of her face alone 
stood forth an inexplicable map of care and 
trouble. Her lips were thin and compressed ; 
nose pinched and elongated; chin neither re- 
treating nor projecting, but pyramidal, and 
pointed, also; ears large, and standing out 
cheek-bones high; neck mea- 
hand and claw-like. 


figure 


from her head ; 
ger and skinny; long 
Indeed, her 
gave assurance at once of what she was—a 
child of want and hardship, a creature on the 
outskirts of civilization, an inhabitant of the 
backwoods, partaking the 
and modes of thinking and speaking there 
Her cabin, 


whole and countenance 


manners, habits, 
prevailing in a remarkable degree. 
in a dreary waste of pine barren, resembled 
the hut of an Indian, and was not internally 
graced with any of the appurtenances of civil- 
ized life. It the abode of one who 
made it an occasional home only, and who 


seemed 


was not solicitous of assembling, in one spot, 
the poor and rude comforts of even a back- 
woods residence. She would stand and gaze 
on the mingled light and shade which dap- 
pled the tall, stately trunks of innumerable 
pine-trees, whose vast colonnades stretched on 
every side, and whose feathery tops, far over- 
head, sang a low, sweet song to the passing 
breeze; and, as she thus gazed, there was 
wildness and fierce energy in herlooks. True, 
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the butterfly-weed bloomed red at her feet, on 
the open space before her domicil; but that 


s own planting, and won no re- 
True, the golden rod waved 


was nature 
gard from her. 
its yellow tassels in broad sunlight, and the 
wild sunflower, with its jetty petals, bloomed 
around, forming a rich contrast to the unva- 
the 
Yet, 
to her, the 
beauty of flowers, and the aerial whisperings 
She seemed rather 


ried hue of sombre brown with which 
entire ground of the forest was covered. 


the music of wood minstrels, 


of leaves were nothing. 
to sympathize with nature in its grand as- 
pects, and, although a woman, was adventu- 
rous and daring. She would walk abroad in 
a storm, unawed by the deep thunder and 
vivid lightning of southern climes, with as 
much equanimity as though the world rejoiced 
in the tranquil loveliness of an April morning. 
She would encounter the fell rattlesnake, and 
overcome him in conflict, as fearlessly as one 
might slay a mouse or crush a caterpillar. 
Her life-long struggle with the monster, want, 
had called into exercise her powers of endur- 
ance, and fully developed a hardihood seldom 
seen in one of her sex. 

* There was a strange sagacity, combined 
with entire ignorance, in this woman, which 
rendered her an object of interest to the curi- 
ous. She was deeply superstitious. Her re- 
ligion was,made up of dreams and omens; 
and her principal occupation consisted in tend- 
ing two cows, gathering hickory-nuts, persim- 
mons, and other wild fruits, from the woods. 
She carried invariably with her a wan and 
sallow child, a little girl who resembled her 
as much as a creature of six years old, in 
human form, could resemble one of sixty in 
appearance, speech, and manner. It was 
wonderful to see this child following swiftly 
the steps of her companion over hill and val- 
ley, never pausing but when her conductress 
did so, and never complaining, though her 
naked feet were torn with briers, or her head 
scorched by the midday sun. Tidy was her 
name; and that is all known respecting her, 
save the fact that she was, somehow, under 
the guardianship of Sally Camp; some said 
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her child; and others, less charitable, averred 


that she had been stolen, by our nomadic 
friend, in some of her wanderings, and, by her, 
converted into a companion, half servant, half 
friend. 

Clary gave it as her opinion that ‘talking 
about Sally Camp, or any of her secrets, was 
just a waste of time, and nothing more. To 
the best of her belief, the ’oman was a witch, 
and ought to be burned.’’ Notwithstanding 
this assertion, our acquaintance Clary was 
extremely civil to Sally Camp, and would 
engage the latter in conversation whenever 
opportunity offered, and the taciturnity of 
Sally permitted. Clary, on one occasion, 
visited the metropolis, whither she had ac- 
companied her mistress, and, meeting Sally 
Camp shortly after her return, saluted her 
thus: ‘‘Miss Camp, what does you mean by 
trudgin’ along, this burnin’ July day, with 
nothin’ to screen you, and that little sperit of 
a child at your heels, except the light home- 
spun bonnets you are both wearin’, and they 
no protection from the sun? Is it to sell that 
bit of butter you has in your can, and them 
few whortleberries Isee in her hand? Well, 
come, I ken help you if your wishes points 
that way. Here, Susan, take these chattels 
in to my mistress; and, if she don’t want 
them, why, Aunt Katy, the cook, does. So 
you just sit down, Miss Camp, and rest. I'll 
keep you company till Susan comes back.”’ 

Sally, thus solicited, bestowed her long, 
ungainly person on the nearest chair; and her 
imitative young companion did the same; 
when Clary, with a look of pride and conse- 
quence, inquired: ‘‘ Has you ever travelled, 
Miss Camp ?’’ 

**T hain’t,’”’ was the reply. 

‘Well, then, my good ’oman, you has 
much to larn; for there is things amazin’ in 
cities sich as Charleston. The great boardin’- 
houses, what they calls hotels, and the power 
of stores, and tall churches, and lawyers’ 
offices, and milliners’-shops, and sich a mar- 
ket, and sich bells, I was clean confounded.”’ 

‘Yes, marm,’’ responded Sally. ‘Susan 
don’t come.”’ 

** You need not be oneasy, Miss Camp. Su- 
san is a active girl, and quick in her motions. 
Let me tell you what I noticed in the mar- 
chants when I was in Charleston. They is 
most awful perlite; but that don’t hinder 
them from axing onchristian prices for no- 
thin’, or next to nothin’. Their calacoes 
won’t carry a bit of color out of the first 
washin’ they git, for all they look so mon- 
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strous bright in that strong light where the 
cunnin’ creatures is put them jist to tempt 
people’s hard earnin’s away, and persuade 
them to buy when they ain’t able. I knows, 
by the sharp faces of most of them, they is 
cheats, and ain’t set up them shops for any- 
thing that is right or honest ; the hungry, on- 
satiable foxes, a vendin’ trash for real goods, 
and lookin’ smilin’ as a basket of chips, whiles 
they is runnin’ their graspin’ hands into peo- 
ple’s pockets, and clutchin’ up the last poor 
fourpence they ken grip.’’ 

‘* To-be-sure,’’ ejaculated Sally. 

“That is not all, Miss Camp,’ continued 
Clary, warming with her subject ; ‘‘ the ways 
of ’omankind, on a Sunday, scandalized me 
powerful. They stepped mincin’-like, a goin’ 
to church; and the gowns of them was more 
flashin’ and blindin’ to the eyes than any yal- 
ler blossom or red one, either, in the swamp. 
Then the bobbin’ heads of the sinners was 
trimmed off with curlin’ feathers a waftin’ on 
the wind like snow; and the faces of most of 
them was mortal ogly under the fine bonnets 
they was awearin’. A toad, settin’ onder a 
rosebush, would look jist as well as them 
under their artificial flowers and dancin’ fea- 
thers. I doesn’t know what contentment a 
hard-favored oman ken find in dress; it do 
make her more ogly for her trouble; and 
stickin’ on of goold and shinin’ ribbon can’t 
alter her features at all.’’ 

At this point, the patience of Sally was ex- 
hausted; and, starting up, she exclaimed: 
** Aunt Clary, I must be a goin’. 

‘* Well, Miss Camp,’’ returned our loqua- 
cious friend, ‘‘the gal is jist a comin’; and, 
if my discoursement ain’t edifyin’ to you, I 
sha’n’t keep you. Misses, you see, has taken 
your butter and berries too, not that she 
wants them, you see, but only because she 
thinks you want pay. What should a lady 
like her want with a pound of butter when 
we has sixty cows of our own penned every 
evening, and a whole host of little blackies 
what ken pick whortleberries by the peck ? 
only Misses is charitable-like, and wouldn’t 
let you take your walk and trouble for no- 
thin’.’’ 

To these remarks, Sally made no response, 
and was about departing when Susan, who 
had been charged with a message from her 
mistress, interposed. 

‘Miss Camp, if you please, Misses wishes 
to see you; and I will take you to the sitting- 
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room, if you please.’’ 


Sally gave a look of displeasure to the girl, 
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rose quickly, and followed. On her entrance 
into the room indicated by Susan, she seemed, 
in some measure, awed; and her little com- 
panion evidently shared the feeling. 

‘“‘Be seated, my good woman,’’ said the 
lady of the mansion, with great kindness. 
‘““You have walked a weary way; and how 
pale and thin your child is! Can I do any- 
thing for you? Are you hungry ?’’ 

** Not to speak of,”’ said Sally in reply. 

The lady again repeated her offer of assist- 
ance ; and it was beautiful to see the spirit of 
true charity in which that offer was made. 
She, the child of luxury and splerdor, the 
delicately reared daughter of wealth and re- 
finement, whose soft hands had handled nought 
rougher than a fan! She so considerate, so 
gentle, where her dependent Clary had ex- 
hibited only coarse sympathy, if any at all! 
Even Sally Camp, blunt as were her percep- 
tions, acknowledged the difference, and felt, 
she knew not why, more at home in the pre- 
sence of the lovely mistress than in that of 
her pretentious domestic. Sally surveyed the 
fair face and form of the lady, bright with 
southern beauty, and arrayed in southern 
brightness and elegance of dress, with more 
complacency than was wont to manifest itself 
on her bronzed features, and, while a slight 
perplexity evinced itself on her stern counte- 
nance, cautiously replied: ‘‘ Maybe you'll be 
wanting butter once a fortnight or so.”’ 

** Yes, I shall want all you can bring me,’’ 
returned the lady, smiling, though her an- 
swer was framed solely with regard to the 
wants of Sally ; for, in this respect, as in most 
others, she was amply provided. But there 
was one thing she did desire, and that was 
to penetrate, if possible, the reserve of her 
visitor, and benefit her in any way most suit- 
able to her wishes, and most promotive of her 
welfare. 

‘*What is your little girl’s name, Mrs. 
Camp ?’’ pursued the lady. 

** Tidy, marm.’’ 

** Here, Susan, take little Tidy to the pan- 
try, and give her some cakes and a bit of 
bread and butter.’’ 

Susan led off the child, who went half re- 
luctantly, and, on reaching the pantry, wholly 
rejected both cakes and bread, but seized, 
with avidity, on a dish of cold meat, and, 
emptying its contents into her empty basket, 
hastily drew off her apron, and covered it 
from view. This done, she instantly rejoined 
Sally; and they forthwith departed. To 
them, the free air and lonely woods were 
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more agreeable than the elegant dwelling in 
which they had fora brief space been. 

Two points in the character of Sally were 
developed in her interview with the lady and 
Clary. The former had failed to shake her 
independence by any offers of service; and 
the latter had been equally unsuccessful in 
her attempts to draw her into conversation. 
But now, alone with Tidy, it was otherwise ; 
and, séated on the fallen trunk of a tree, she 
spoke freely to the child, who produced her 
basket, the contents of which were speedily 
disposed of, Sally remarking, while she ate, 
and pointing, at the same time, to the house: 
‘Carry her chinquapins next week; they be 
ripe now, and black in the shell.’’ 

Accordingly, at the time specified, Tidy re- 
paired to Grafton, the lady’s residence, accom- 
panied by Sally, who paused under a cedar-tree 
in the avenue, while the child went forward, 
and, being ushered into the presence of her 
patroness, presented her basket of fruit, while 
her eager and sickly face assumed a look of 
honest pride; and she said: ‘‘There, marm ; 
that is for the meat.’’ 

‘*What meat, my poor child?’’ demanded 
the lady, not a little surprised. 

‘*The black ’oman can tell, marm.”’ 

Susan now entered, and the mystery was 
solved. 

“You must not think, Tidy, that I can ac- 
cept your present on such terms. Whateve 
Susan gave you, the other day, was meant te 
be really given. Do you understand? Now, 
I will take your chinquapins on one condition, 
and that is that I make you a present in re- 
turn; and you shall have whatever you like 
out of the pantry besides. Here is a nice 
dress for you, and a pair of shoes, and a straw 
bonnet. Won’t you like to go to church, and 
wear these things next Sunday ?’’ 

‘*No, marm,’’ answered Tidy. 

** And why not?’’ 

** Big folks is there. It would be strange. 
I’m going to fish wid Sally on Sunday.’’ 

**Sally, yousay? Is she not your mother?” 

**T never heered tell she is.’’ 

‘*Is she kind to you, then?”’ 

“Don’t ax, marm. I hain’t makin’ no 
complaint.”’ 

**Would you like to come and live here, 
Tidy, with me, and learn to sew, and go to 
school, and to church, and have a nice room, 
and be taken care of ?’’ 

‘*T must go,” cried the child, starting up, 
seemingly in alarm. ‘Sally is waitin’. We 
has to go to mill yet.’’ 
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But Mrs. L would not allow her to de- 
part till her basket was well filled with pro- 
visions, and her bundle of clothes, neatly done 
up, was placed in her hands. 

From this day, Sally Camp and little Tidy 
The former 


eer 





were no more seen at Grafton. 
found means to elude all inquiry; and the 
latter was never separated from her. 

It was autumn, the rich and golden autumn 
of the sunny South. Fall flowers were scat- 
tered, in gorgeous groups, all over the forest. 
There is no season of the year, in this climate, 
so adorned with Flora’s treasures as the early 
portion of October. Then the trees assume 
magnificent hues; the foliage of oaks varies 
from blood red to dark brown; bay leaves are 
variegated; sassafras is vivid orange-color; 
and the combination of an infinite number of 
shades produces effects in scenery which no 
pencil can paint. Then, too, the heavens 
glow in burnished splendor over ripened fields 
and flowery plains; the mocking-bird sings 
her farewell song; butterflies rejoice in a brief 
life; and the exulting squirrel luxuriates in 
the wealth of autumn. 

A throng had gathered in the forest amidst 
nature’s wildness and grandeur. Men had 
assembled for purposes of worship; and pul- 
pit and tent, and many-voiced hymns told 
their object. The high and the low, the rich 
and the poor, met on common ground, and, 
for the time at least, saw each other face to 
face. Our friend Clary was there in the full 
consequence of subordinate authority ; and it 
was a clear proof of her inconsistency that, 


despite her animadversions on ‘‘ mincin’ steps”’ 


and ‘‘ waftin’ feathers,’’ she aped those very 
steps, and was ludicrously adorned with a 
white ostrich feather, which brought out her 
copper color in bold relief, and was most egre- 
giously unbecoming. But Clary, like the rest 
of the world, allowed herself a latitude which 
she denied to others. She would doubtless 
have pronounced the wearing of a hat and 
feathers, at a Methodist camp meeting, pre- 
posterous. Yet there she stood, heedless of 
the memory of Gordon, her lamented partner, 
in the full array of coarse finery, which her 
visit to Charleston had enabled her to pro- 
cure. Her industry in purchasing these arti- 
cles had brought her in contact with the 
*marchants axin’ onchristian prices,’”” whom 
she had mentioned, with such deep disappro- 
bation, to the unsympathizing Sally. 

And Sally was here, now, hovering about 
the outskirts of the encampment. Her looks 


were more than usually wild and haggard ; 
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and Tidy was no longer her companion. 
Stretched on a wretched bed of straw, the 
little wanderer lay scorched with fever, and 
tossing with restlessness and pain. Clary 
spied the fierce, dark woman as she stood 
aloof from the crowd, and seemingly wrapped 
in her own gloomy musings—an anomaly 
amongst her sex, an amazon of the woods, a 
half-civilized, untamed creature, whose In- 
dian instincts severed her from all classes, 
and whose history none knew. But Clary 
was not easily daunted when in pursuit of 
any object ; and it was a favorite scheme of 
hers to fathom the mystery which seemed to 
surround Sally Camp. She suf- 
fered no occasion to pass without seeking her 
conversation ; and now, walking up to her, 
commenced thus: ‘‘A beautiful day, Miss 
Camp, and a power of people. Look at them 
long ranges of carriages out yonder, what has 
brought pride enough to this blessed spot. 
Them selfish souls, the parsons, is here, too ; 
and, for all their preachments, Miss Camp, I 
am free to tell you they is no better than 
honest souls what lives in the backwoods. 
Dat greedy old varmint, elder Simpson, is 
here. He’s been a preachin’ and roarin’ this 
two mortal hours. I reckon he feel weak 
now ; and it will take a blessed sight of ham, 
and fowl, and beef to fetch up his strength. 
His throat is sore, I know, for all the yellin’ 
he has yelled this day; and the grease he ’Il 
put down to heal it won’t be a little and stop, 
but a great deal and go on; ‘specially when 
there’s butter in the and, if 
Misses puts puddin’ down for him in our tent 
yonder, won’t it walk? and won’t he say 
grace loud, and return thanks still louder? 
A dewourin’, woracious old sinner! He ain’t 
a bit better than other people, if the truth 
I don’t mind all I hear, for the 


therefore 


fresh way ; 


was give up. 
likes of him is apt to palaver, and talk mon- 
strous sweet in strange places. Mind if we 
ain’t all called to hear him raise a Jerusalem 
psalm this night, and ‘an everlastin’ preach- 
ment when the dinner has set him right on 
his feet again. But where is your little gal, 
Miss Camp? Where is Tidy ?”’ 

‘* A dyin’,’’ was the laconic answer. 

‘“*A dyin’! what is that I hear you say, 
Miss Camp? A dyin’! And who is with 
her ?”’ 

Nobody.”’ 

‘* What is you here for, then?’’ 

‘‘T want your Misses to go and see her.”’ 

‘* Well, my ’oman, I don’t say a grand lady 
like her will demean herself jist to that; but 
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I’ll tell her; and you ken wait till I come 
back.’’ 

Contrary to her usual independence, and 
with meek submission, Sally assented; and 
Clary, with swift strides, sought her mis- 
tress’s tent. 

‘‘Marm,’’ said she, on entering, ‘‘I have 
seen Miss_Camp; and she says little Tidy is 
dyin’, and axes if you won’t come and see 
her.’’ 

‘¢ Tell Charles,’’ returned the lady, without 
hesitation, ‘‘to get my carriage ready in- 
stantly; and ask Miss Camp to take a seat 
I will see this child, Clary, and save 
Go and bring Sally Camp to me, 


with me. 
her if I can. 
if yon can find her.”’ 

Mrs. L ,» accompanied by Sally, soon 
found herself by the bedside of little Tidy. 
But succor had come too late. The fiat had 
gone forth—a soul was being launched into 
drew near the couch of 








eternity. Mrs. L 
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the suffering child, and spoke, in the musical 
accents of the southern tongue: ‘‘ How are 
you, Tidy ?”’ 

** All is dark,’’? answered the sufferer. 

‘*Tidy,’’ cried Sally, in hoarse accents, 
‘‘mammy is here. What ken I give you?’’ 

‘*Water.’’ 

‘*Ah, my God!’’ cried the heart-stricken 
woman ; ‘it is Water, only water, she calls for 
always. There is water, honey; and I wish 
it was somethin’ better for your sake.”’ 

The untasted draught remained in the 
hands of Sally. Death had claimed his vic- 
tim. The wanderer was But 
heart-broken cry from Sally Camp told the 
relation in which she had stood to her. 

‘Ah, my child! my child!’’ cried she; 
‘* what have I to live for now ?’”’ 

Sally Camp sleeps beside Tidy in the wikis 
of the backwoods. 
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LETTER FROM A LADY 


My Dear Youne Lapres: Having once been 
one of your esteemed sisterhood myself, and 
having, since that delightful period, gained 
much practical experience, I propose to make 
you the recipients of my scraps of (what I 
consider) very useful knowledge ; and I hope 
you will excuse me, if you should deem my 
communications worthless or uninteresting. 

I shall begin with what very nearly con- 
cerns your sex and age, viz., the preservation 
of your youthful attractions. Your sex and 
age, did I say? What a mistake, when I 
firmly believe that, from the days of Adam 
and Eve, both men and women, old and young, 
have, with some exceptions, run a neck-and- 
neck race in the art of self-adornment! For 
who does not remember having seen a perfect 
lane of bottles and gallipots, with flaming la- 
bels, redolent of otto of roses, on the toilet 
of some revered old bachelor uncle or relative, 
whose well-burnished and scant chevelure bore 
ample testimony to his unwearied efforts to 
increase the crop? 

Be this spoken in all kindness and charity. 
We do not sneer and laugh at the harmless 
vanity ; we only state it as a fact. 

Now, if our revered relative loves his well- 
kempt locks, there are certainly more reasons 
why you should; as anything unpleasant and 
neglected in a woman may materially inter- 


OF A “CERTAIN AGE.” 


fere with her prospects in life; while down- 
right ugliness, in the other sex, really seems 
fraught with advantages, if one may judge 
from the fact that ‘‘the plainest men obtain 
the handsomest wives.’’ 

And now let us come to the plain practical 
question: What is best to preserve the bloom 
of the complexion? I reply—simply, but 
most certainly—cold water, the purer, the 
colder, and the softer, the better. 

I know that many young ladies are afflicted 
with the notion that water, in any shape, is 
bad for the complexion; and so, between 
their native sense of cleanliness, and their 
great anxiety to preserve their complexion, 
they are sorely puzzled; and I have—yes, I 
have—seen the triumphs of the latter notion 
in a very slight but palpable enamel of almost 
invisible—dirt. Faugh! 

Now, my dear young friends, no beauty can 
be long maintained without health; and I 
leave to your natural shrewd sense to deter- 
mine whether dirt in any shape can be either 
healthy or attractive. 

No woman on record ever preserved her 
bloom longer than the famous, or infamous 
Diana of Poictiers ; and the secret of it was a 
copious and thorough ablution in cold water, 
night and morning, all through the year, with 
Nothing, I repeat, is 


friction afterwards. 
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better, either for the skin, the eyes, or the 
general health, than a good wash in cold 
water after the fatigues of the day. In very 
cold weather, tepid water can be used ; but it 
is best to rinse in cold; it prevents many 
evils. Ifthe skin be dry and inclined to chap 
in frosty or windy weather, it is very easy to 
apply a little cold cream, of the simplest kind, 
well rubbed into the skin. If you should be 
teazed with pimples, I know of no better 
remedy than to bathe them with eau de Co- 
logne and water, in the proportion of a tea- 
spoonful of the former to a wineglassful of 
the latter. But now, in the matter of pim- 
ples, they depend much on the general health; 
and the young lady who maintains a simple 
and regular diet, takes regular exercise, keeps 
regular hours, and totally eschews tight-lacing, 
is very seldom, I should think never, afflicted 
thereby. 

I believe there are instances on record of 
young ladies swallowing all sorts of deleteri- 
ous articles with a view to making themselves 
thin, or white and delicate. I have heard of 
such things, nay, I am bound to confess that 
I have witnessed such proofs of temporary 
insanity. Shall I reveal such folly ’—swal- 
lowing handfuls of raw rice to destroy the 
healthy appetite, vinegar to make them thin, 
and even small quantities of raw gin to give 
sickly languor, &c. 

I dare scarcely express my opinion of these 
things, because, as [ consider good health one 
of the greatest blessings bestowed by the Giver 
of all good, I think that to tamper with it 
argues not only a weak and silly, but also a 
wicked and ill-regulated mind. 

And now I come to avery important portion 
of my subject—the hair. 

Do you know that, if I were a hair-dresser, 
I believe I should quite make my fortune by 
publishing in a pamphlet my experiences in 
this highly ornamental appendage to beauty. 
I have had some thoughts of it without being 
a member of that highly honorable fraternity. 
Judge, then, of my generosity in bestowing 
thus freely on you, Misses Brown, Smith, and 
Jones, whom I have never seen in my life, the 
grand arena, the very mystery of toilet mys- 
teries. 

The hair, like the skin, must be kept clean— 
must be washed. I believe it to be a mistake 
to suppose that washing injures it. Once a 
week, or at any rate once in two weeks, the 
skin of the head should be washed. A strong 
decoction of rosemary is a capital thing, as it 


stimulates the roots of the hair, while it 
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cleanses the skin, and forms, in fact, the basis 
of half the hair-washes. The yolk and white 
of an egg washes the hair beautifully used as 
a soap; of course, it must be perfectly rinsed 
out again. But, if the hair be really oily and 
dirty, perhaps the very best thing in the 
world is to wash the head entirely in a basin 
of water, in which about a teaspoonful of 
hartshorn has been mixed. After well rins- 
ing and drying, nothing can be better than 
simple almond-oil, scented with plain otto of 
roses. The Italians used plain almond, or 
even olive-oil; and they are renowned for 
their beautiful hair. 

But the grand arcana of which I spoke is 
the combing the hair for a few minutes every 
day with a common galvanized gutta-percha 
comb.* The electricity therefrom, communi- 
cated to the hair, has a wonderful effect in 
case of hair falling off or becoming discolored. 
It gives great vigor to the roots; and, I am 
convinced, is a secret well worth the knowing. 

For teeth, again, simple cleanliness is all- 
sufficient. There are many useful tooth-pow- 
ders, composed of rhubarb, orris-root, &c., or 
plain camphor and chalk. I have faith in the 
teeth being carefully brushed every night; 
for all the tooth-powder in the world cannot 
make up for habitual slovenliness. " Whereas 
a careful brushing every night and morning, 
even without the aid of any auxiliary, will 
keep the teeth and gums in health. 

And now, my young friends, I have only 
one word more to say before I close this epis- 
tle; it is a word of warning. Beware how 
you play foolish tricks with the health and 
beauty intrusted to you, and intended as the 
most precious of gifts; use them thankfully 
and well, as you will have to give an account 
of them hereafter. 





* We are endeavoring to procure some of these combs 


from London. There are none yet in this country. 
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Tue dread of ridicule is even greater than 
its power; and thousands, who would face 
personal danger without flinching, shrink in 
craven terror from the carpings of a malicious 
tongue. Men there are of no great wit, but 
of supreme audacity, who have acquired for 
themselves a place in society, and enjoy the 
good things of this world, simply on account 
of che unbridled license of their speech. They 
are moral gad-flies, detested and feared by 
all; and yet, somehow or other, they have 
the privilege of settling where they please. 








A RAINY DAY WITH MY FRIEND MUGGINS: 


OR, A NEW VERSION OF THE ILIAD. 


BY A. &. 


One dreary, drizzly, dumpish sort of a day, 
growing tired of reading, I put on my over- 
coat, and sauntered over to my friend Mug- 
gins’s room. In consideration of the remote 
possibility of some of my readers never having 
had a description of my friend Muggins, I will 
now describe him. He stands (to use his own 
expression) six feet two in his boots, and six 
feet three out of ’em, a paradox which my 
readers may sulve, if they can, as I confess my 
inability to do so. His complexion may be 
guessed from a remark of his when one young 
lady charged him with tender feelings towards 
another. My friend Muggins, being somewhat 
confused, hesitated. 

‘* Ah, sir!’’ exclaimed his fair tormentor, 
** your complexion changes !’’ 

‘Does it?’’ replied he, highly delighted. 
‘* Well, don’t stop it; maybe I’ll get white 
after awhile.’’ 

His hair presents an anomalous appearance, 
giving you, at first sight, the impression that 
it had been originally white, then dyed black, 
and, after being suffered to grow out a little, 
had been pencilled off with red. My friend 
Muggins accounts for this by saying that his 
mother had light hair, his father red, and Sir 
Mulberry Merrythought, the hero of the cele- 
brated novel of ‘‘ Merrythought Manor,’’ for 
whom he was named, had black hair. This 
theory being the only one ever proposed, I 
give it, and invite the attention of naturalists 
to it as being at least original. He has a so- 
ciable squint in his left eye, which gives him 
the appearance of being continually aiming at 
something. If the something be supposed to 
be a joke, it is but justice to my friend Mug- 
gins to say that he generally hits it. His 
mouth may be guessed from his frequent ex- 
pression that he wishes his ears had been of a 
little more retiring disposition, as he finds 
them seriously in his way when he goes to 
laugh. But the most striking part of his 
physiognomy is his nose. Indeed, he says 
himself that it is his most prominent feature. 
He told me, one day, that, when he was very 
small, he conld hear himself sneeze, but had 
not been able to hear more than an echo this 
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long time. Napoleon is said to have been 
partial to men with large noses. My friend 
Muggins considers that, if he had been in 
France in the days of the Empire—the first 
¥mpire, I mean—he would have been a mar- 
shal at least. It is not exactly a Roman nose, 
nor a Grecian, nor a cat, nor a snub, nor a pug 
nose, nor any previously known combination 
of any or all of them. Itis an independent 
nose, a majestic nose. In short, in all the 
terse dignity of the term, it is a bignose. Let 
the reader now imagine a quizzical appearance 
generally, and he will have a faint idea of my 
friend Muggins. 

I found Muggins, with little Jerry Askett, 
looking at a print of half a dozen angels flying 
down, each with a bottle of Doctor Trotem- 
through’s ‘‘ Universal Pain-Killer,’’ to the 
assistance of a cross-eyed beggar, supposed to 
have been run over by a locomotive. 

‘“*Well, Muggins,’’ said I, upon entering, 
‘what are you doing ?’’ 

‘*Squire,’’ replied he, looking up with an 
abstracted air, ‘‘I am engaged in a profound 
speculation.’’ 

‘“*Upon what subject ?’’ inquired I, taking 
up a piece of molasses-candy. (My friend 
Muggins always keeps a supply of that article 
to treat his friends with, partly because it is 
cheap, and partly because it sticks to their 
teeth, so they can’t eat much—no‘ that he is 
stingy, but because, as he says, it is so much 
fun to see ’em wag their jaws.) 

‘* Well, Squire,’’ said Muggins, holding up 
the print, ‘‘what kind of fowl do you call 
this ?”’ 

‘* That, 
‘*that is an angel, sir.’’ 

‘*An angel, is it?’’? said Muggins, taking 
out his toothpick, and balancing himself on 
the hinder legs of his chair, a sure sign that 
he is about going into an argument of some 
kind. ‘‘ Well, now, how much do you sup- 
pose this chubby fellow here would weigh ?”’ 

‘* Weigh, Muggins? Why, what do you 
mean ?”’ 

‘*] mean this,’’ replied he: ‘‘I have often 
noticed that angels generally, and chubby 


Muggins,’’ said I, sagaciously— 
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angels particularly, have extraordinarily short 
wings. Here is this one now, I should think 
would weigh about one hundred and sixty 
pounds; and he has a pair of wings pinned to 
his shoulders, by some sort of gluing process, 
which certainly won’t measure more than two 
feet and a half from tip to tip. Now, the 
question arises, how do they fly? These, to 
be sure, are represented as coming down; but 
the difficulty is, how did they get up?” 

‘*Up Jacob’s ladder, perhaps,’’ suggested 
Jerry Askett, dubiously. But my friend 
Muggins dismissed that theory very sum- 
marily. 

‘*No, Jerry,’’ said he, impressively; ‘‘ that 
is impossible.”’ 

‘“*Why,’’ said Jerry, ‘‘didn’t he see angels 
ascending and descending ?”’ 

** Yes, Jerry ; but you may depend upon it 
that those angels belonged to quite a different 
species. Why, see here’’—holding up the 
print; ‘‘do you suppose anything could go 
up and down a ladder with as much dry-goods 
below their feet as this? Try it yourself, 
Jerry. Take a sheet; tie it firmly around 
your waist, so as to let three or four feet of 
it fall on the floor; then take a bottle of pain- 
killer, or anything else, in each hand, and 
start down stairs. You may find it a very 
expeditious way of descending; but you would 
certainly need half a gallon of pain-killer by 
the time you reached the bottom.”’ 

Jerry being silenced, Muggins returned to 
the original argument. 

‘* Again, I say, in the name of steam bal- 
loons and sky-rockets, how do they fly ?”’ 

‘The poets say that they don’t come down 
very often,’’ said I. ‘‘ You know the old 
line—‘ Like angels’ visits, few and far be- 
tween.’ ’’ 

‘‘Well,”’? said Muggins, ‘‘ with such short 
wings, the only wonder with me is that they 
come at all. I'll tell you, Squire, of the only 
theory I can get hold of that comes anything 
near being satisfactory. It is to assume that 
the attraction of gravitation is not near so 
great in their world asin this. Consequently, 
they don’t weigh very much, and are able to 
support themselves, if not with the ‘wings 
of a dove,’ at least with those of a certain 
web-footed fowl, whose appellation is not 
quite so poetical.”’ 

I looked admiringly at my friend Muggins, 
as he made a graceful flourish with his tooth- 
pick, as much as to say, Q. E. D. 

‘That ’s the way!’’ cried Jerry, who had 
been looking at a copy of Homer’s “ Iliad’ 
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upon the table; ‘that’s it precisely; and 
I suppose that accounts for this lady’s load 
not troubling her more than it does.’”’ And 
he pointed to a picture of Venus delivering 
the suit of arms, made by Vulcan, to Achilles. 

‘* But then,”’ said I, while Muggins crossed 
his legs, and looked complacently at a spider’s 
web in one corner of the ceiling, ‘‘if we admit 
this theory in the angels’ world, how shall we 
make it work when they come to this? Here, 
now, is Venus. It is all very well to suppose 
she don’t weigh much when she is in heaven ; 
but, as soon as she leaves there, you see she 
comes into the attracticn of the earth; and, 
though some of her trensactions even here 
prove her to have been a light character gene- 
rally, yet we must allow that a complete suit 
of armor is not a thing to go to sea on.”’ 

Muggins, being defeated in the angel ar- 
gument, like a skilful general, turned his 
attention to another point, and diverted my 
attention, in spite of Jerry’s evident desire 
to bring him back to the original argument, 
by pitching headforemost into a disquisition 
upon the ancients generally, and the Greeks 
particularly. 

** Ah, Squire !’’ said he, balancing his tooth- 
pick on his forefinger, ‘‘all this talk about 
armor, &c. is gammon. To think of a man’s 
going into battle with a brass-foundry about 
him, and a small church-bell on his head! 
Nonsense! And then the shield, sir!’’ con- 
tinued he, growing excited, and brandishing 


, 


his toothpick in an energetic manner; “ only 
think of that! Six feet long, sir, and big 
enough across to have—at least Achilles had— 
the heavens, all the stars and a few more, two 
large cities, a battle-field, a couple of farms, 
a drove of oxen, and a fandango all on one 
side of it. This shield, by the way, was, no 
doubt, often put to a purpose for which win- 
dow-shutters are now made available. In- 
deed, if everybody, when they went on a 
spree, would take a shutter along to be car- 
ried home on, it would save their friends some 
trouble. But, as I said before, the idea that 
a man, or a horse either, could carry all that, 
is nonsense.’’ 

‘*They didn’t ride on horseback, though,’’ 
said Jerry; ‘‘ they went in chariots.’’ 

‘* Chariots !’’ said Muggins, contemptuous- 
ly; ‘‘that’s another humbug, sir. Make an 
experiment. Take the lid of a stove-boiler on 
your Jeft arm, a pitchfork in your hand, turn 
a basin over your head 2 /a Don Quixote, hire 
an Irishman, step into a wheelbarrow, plant 
your feet, throw back your head, and tell Pat 
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to goon. Half a minute’s experiment will do 
more towards convincing you than half an 
kour’s argument.’’ 

** Speaking of chariots,’’ said I, ‘‘there is 
something very singular about the horses of 
the ancients. They stand neighing, pawing, 
and fretting generally, until the driver mounts 
the chariot, when, instead of loosing the reins, 
and driving off, the first thing is to draw the 
reins, and put on the string. Indeed, it is no 
uncommon thing to find one man driving, 
while another did the whipping.’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Muggins; ‘*‘ Homer there never 
can start a chariot without saying— 


*The lash resounds, the coursers spring.’ 


But the horses,’’ continued he, without heed- 
ing my remark that Homer was entirely guilt- 
less of that line—‘‘ the horses, sir, are nothing 
at all tothe men themselves. Why, just look 
at their eating, which they seem to have made 
a business of—to have lived at it, in fact. 
When a stranger came along, no matter if 
he ’d just had his dinner, the first thing was 
to give him acold bath, and then slaughter 
an ox, and set him to eating for dear life, for 
it was an imperative rule to eat your dinner 
before you told your errand. If your house 
was on fire, or the sheriff on the look-out for 
you, or your daughter about to be run away 
with, or anything else that required haste, 
and your neighbor came to tell you of it, he 
wouldn’t say a word till he had washed off, 
and eaten his dinner. Then the singular 
taste they had!’’ continued my friend Mug- 
gins, taking up the book. 

“*They taste the entrails, and the altar’s load 

With smoking thighs, an offering to the gods.’ 

There’s economy for you; burn the hind 
quarters, the entrails, and eat the ribs and so 
on. Their drinking was a curiosity. Wine, 
in those days, was so strong that it required 
six parts of water mixed with it to make it 
drinkable ; and yet Ulysses, a great tempe- 
rance man, made nothing of swigging off half 
a dozen goblets at a sitting. The first thing, 
when they went to get drunk, was to pour 
out the god’s share on the ground. Whether 
they expected their gods to lick it up like 
pigs or not, I don’t know; but I suppose so. 
If I was one of their gods, and liked wine, I 
should prefer a smaller vessel, and a little 
cleaner one too. These gods, by the way, 
had pretty lively times occasionally ; for in- 
stance, at the siege of Troy, when—”’ 

** Well, see here, now,’’ interrupted Jerry, 
‘before you go any further; just stop and tell 
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us about the siege of Troy. What was it 
about? I don’t exactly understand the his- 
tory of the thing.”’ 

‘* Well,” replied Muggins, pulling his hair 
down over his eyes, and then suddenly rub- 
bing it up again, until it looked as though it 
were electrified, and bore a strong resemblance 
to the aurora borealis, ‘‘ the whole thing lies 
in a nutshell. The women were at the bot- 
tom of it, of course. Helen, the wife of 
Menelaus, ran away with Paris—not the first 
woman to whom Paris has proved the ruin, 
by the way—and took lodgings in Troy. 
Whether Menelaus advertised her, or whether 
any steps towards obtaining a divorce were 
taken, I don’t know; but, at any rate, he put 
out with quite a lot of fillibusters, ostensibly 
to recover his wife; but, no doubt, the real 
object was to make a ‘ spec,’ and break a few 
heads, for they were perfect Irishmen in that 
respect. 

‘*The ‘men about town,’ in Troy, were so 
ridiculously cross-grained that they refused 
to give up the lady in question. Conse- 
quently, a siege was begun, and kept up about 
a ‘coon’s age,’ or so, during which the young 
bloods, in town, had plenty of game in their 
country excursions; and, whenever they 
wanted a little recreation, instead of making 
war upon blackbirds and minnows, they 
donned the armor aforesaid, and went out to 
bag a few Greeks. Indeed, upon one occa- 
sion—probably the fourth of July—so many 
were engaged in the sport that they scared 
the game quite out of the country, and at- 
tempted to make a bonfire of their ships, 
which attempt failed, partly through laziness 
and ignorance of fireworks generally, and 
partly from the ships being made of gum tim- 
ber. 

‘‘The Greeks, in the mean time, amused 
themselves by pitching quoits, horse-racing, 
and drinking lager-beer. 

‘*There was one chap, or champion, as some 
call him, among them, called Achilles, who 
was generally calied on to do the fighting for 
the company whenever any little difficulty 
occurred between them and the town b’hoys, 
which was pretty often. The latter always 
petted a bruiser, named Hector, against him ; 
and, whenever these two came into a little 
‘mill,’ the rest formed a ring, and saw fair 
play. This Achilles, by the way, was sup- 
posed to be peculiarly tough-skinned, in con- 
sequence of being washed off, while young, in 
a river called Styx, which probably came 
from the region where mineral paint abounds, 
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so that he was glazed over with a sort of skim 
coat, which must have been particularly con- 
venient in the mosquito season. Achilles 
had a little dispute with the ringleader of the 
Greeks, who was brother to Menelaus, some- 
thing about the women, of course. In conse- 
quence of this, he threw up his commission, 
and left the Greeks to do their own bruising, 
while he went into his ship, and began getting 
drunk on hook. Hector, learning 
how matters stood, left his regular work, and 
made a business of going out to punch the 


his own 


heads of such unfortunate fellows as he could 
come In one of these little ‘ runs,’ 
he upset Patroclus, a sort of pupil whom 
Achilles had in training, whereupon that indi- 
vidual, as he got sober enough, 
pitched into Hector with a splinter, and ran it 
through him, to the manifest injury of his 
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digestive organs. This little quarrel, by the 
way, forms the whole of the ‘ Iliad’—some- 
thing like twenty thousand lines—a strong 
proof that wire-drawing was well known to 
the ancients. 

‘*Soon after this, Troy was taken by the 
very natural and probable means of a wooden 
horse (whether with or without rockers, I 
can’t say), so well known; and Helen, who 
had only been married a few times during the 
siege, went back with Menelaus to set the 
fashions of the Grecian seminary girls. 

** But,’’ said my friend Muggins, ‘‘to return 
to the gods and goddesses, I noticed that—’’ 

Here the bell rang for recitation; and Mug- 
gins, giving a scornful glance at the ‘‘ Iliad,”’ 
an affectionate one at the molasses-candy, and 
a kick at the cat, hurried from the room. 
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No. XII.—EMMA 


“I’ve talked and I ‘ve prattled with some fifty maids, 
And changed them as oft, do you see; 
But of all the bright beauties that ever I knew, 


” 


Miss Emma's the maid for me. 
**A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


I witt now tell the reader about my maid, 
Emma, that I thought at first would suit me, 
for she did seem anxious to do whatever I told 
her; but I must say I soon found her igno- 
rance and simplicity were more than even I, 
with all my patience, could bear. 

The stupid things the girl would say and 
do, and the dreadful scrapes she would get.me 
into, all through her horrible simplicity, were 
enough to make the blood of a gold-fish boil. 
Positively, one was always obliged to be 
speaking by the card, as Hamlet says in the 
play ; what speaking by the card 
means I really can’t say, for I never knew 
anybody but the sapient pig Toby, who was 
If you wanted any- 


though 


accustomed to do so. 
thing done, you had to tell it to her in a hun- 
dred different ways, or else she would be sure 
to make some dreadful blunder or other; for, 
as for the flowers of speech, bless you! she 
paid no more regard to flowers than a cat 
does! If a double knock came to the door 
early in the day, and I had my hair in papers, 
or was down in the kitchen, seeing about dear 
Edward’s the bedroom, 
making up the dirty linen for the wash, or in 


dinner, or was in 
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the drawing-room, dusting the china (and 
eonsequently not dressed to receive company), 
and I told her, ‘‘I wouldn’t see them, and 
that I was out,’’ down stairs she ’d frisk, and 
say to whoever it might be, ‘‘ Missus says she 
won’t see you, and she’s out.’’ Now I put it 
to every respectable married woman (who of 
course has, over and over again, been obliged 
to tell hundreds of white fibs like this in her 
time), whether it wasn’t enough to ruffle one 
to have your best friends—carriage-folks, may- 
be—insulted and turned away from your door 
in such a dreadful way ? 

Even if I had felt inclined to bear with the 
girl’s wretched stupidity, still her abominable 
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love of gossiping was quite enough to make a 
respectable, quiet, well-disposed lady, like 
myself, willing to keep her in the house no 
longer than circumstances made it necessary. 
Though, of her gossip 
wasn’t to be wondered at; for we all know 


course, chattering 
that empty barrels make the greatest noise, 
and her head was so empty, that I declare she 
would make noise enough for fifty women, 
and talk fourteen to the dozen any day: for, 
without exaggeration, her tongue was so long 
that it was impossible to keep it between her 
teeth. If the butcher-boy came with the joint, 
there she would stand gossiping at the area- 
gate, wasting her own time and the boy’s too. 
When the baker brought the bread, it was just 
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the same; or even if it was that little chit 
from the green-grocer, it made no difference 
to her. Though what an empty-headed thing, 
fike she was, could have to say to them all, I 
never could make out. While, as for the 
servants in the neighborhood, I declare she 
was bosom friends with the whole street. If 
I didn’t keep my eye upon her every moment 
of the day, off she’d be, out in the garden, 
chattering away over the wall, either with the 
housemaid at the Tomlins’s, on the right, or 
with the cook at the Allens’, on the left, or 
with that impudent monkey of a footman at 
the Simmons’s, at the back. And as for a 
morning, when she was pretending to be clean- 
ing down that door-step, I do think, if I had 
to ring once, I had to ring a dozen times for 
Edward’s hot water to shave with. Of course 
she couldn’t hear the bell—how could she — 
when she was gossiping away with the next 
doors, putting a lot of tales about the neigh- 
borhood, all against me, as I felt convinced 
she was. For, positively, the maids on both 
sides of us knew just as much about my affairs 
as I did myself; and I’m sure that, even if 
she had lived at the Tomlins’s, or the Allens’, 
she couldn’t have known more of their secrets : 
for, often and often, she has stood for better 
than half an hour telling me a pack of things 
about them, that, of course, they wouldn’t 
have liked anybody to know. I used to think 
it was very strange, and couldn’t for the life 
of me make out how it was things that I fan- 
cied nobody in the world but Edward and my- 
self were acquainted with, could come round 
to me in the way they did; until, one fine 
morning, a little bird whispered in my ear 
that it was that beauty of an Emma of mine, 
who, instead of sweeping round the area-rail- 
ings, was pulling my character to pieces, and 
vilifying me to the first of the neighbors’ 
maids that she could lay hold of. 

I waited until I caught her in the fact; and 
I did not have to wait very long, for the very 
next morning, I heard her telling the two 
maids from both the next doors a long story 
about my meanness, as she had the impudence 
to call it, while she was pretending to wash 
the front door-step. I opened the door upon 
her suddenly, and just told her quietly that 
she must leave me that day month, and then 
left her to finish her scandal at her leisure. 

And thus ended my acquaintance with Miss 
Emma, and I very naturally made up my mind 
that the next woman I had should have some 
little learning in her head, at least. Though, 
positively, it was only jumping out of the 
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frying-pan into the fire; for, when the other 
creature came, she was, if possible, harder to 
put up with than the one I had just turned 
out of the house. Her head was crammed 
with foolish novels and romantic melo-dramas. 
Was there ever such a woman as that Betsey ? 
A great stout thing, with a complexion like 
currant-jelly, marching about the house with 
a brvom in her hand, fancying herself ‘‘ Ada, 
the Betrayed,” or ‘‘Amy,’’ in ‘‘Love and 
Maduess ;”’ or else, sitting for hours, after our 
dinner was over, among the dirty plates and 
dishes, with her feet on the fender, crying her 
eyes out over “The Murder at the Old 
Smithy,’’ or ‘‘ The Heads of the Headless.’’ 
And, bless your heart, she hadn’t been in 
the house a week or so before, I declare, I 
don’t think there was a saucepan in the place 
that hadn’t its bottom burnt out; for there 
she would let, no matter what it was, boil and 
boil away till there wasn’t a drop of water 
left ; for what did she care about the fish or 
the potatoes so long as she could have a quiet 
half-hour’s cry over the ‘‘ Black Pirate,’’ or 
else be finding out what became of ‘‘ Mary, the 
Primrose Girl,’’ instead of looking after my 
greens? It’s a perfect miracle to me, too, 
that we were not all of us burnt in our beds; 
for when she found that I was one too many 
for her, and kept throwing her “‘ Heiresses of 
Sackville”’ and her ‘‘ Children of Two Fathers”’ 
behind the fire as fast as she got them, then 
she must needs go reading in her room half 
the night through, and smuggling either ‘‘ The 
Gypsy Boy,’’ or else ‘‘The Maniac Father,”’ 
up to bed with her of a night, robbing herself 
of her proper rest and me of my candles. 
Upon my word she was so wrapped up in her 
works of fiction, that really she would believe 
any trumpery story that was told her. There 
really was no trusting her out of my sight, 
and that’s the truth. Once I went out to get 
a mouthful of fresh air in the Park, and on 
my return found that the hall had been 
stripped, and the gold watch of Edward’s poor 
dear first wife, which he had given me before 
we were married, had been carried off the 
mantelpiece by a fellow, whom she would 
have was the clergyman of the parish, and 
who, she said, requested to be allowed to 
write a letter to me about the Easter offering. 
If, too, by any accident, I let the key of the 
area-gate out of my possession for more than 
a minute, she was certain to have down in the 
kitchen the first gypsy woman, with her box 
of sewing cottons to sell, that she could lay 
hold of, just to tell her fortune, and who, 
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after stuffing her head that she saw by the 
lines in her great, ugly hand, that she was to 
marry a certain black-eyed young baker, and 
was to have her nine children and a shay- 
cart, and promising her, moreover, a large 
fortune into the bargain, would be certain to 
wind up by walking off with my silver spoons. 

Bat one day, I must say, I was almost driven 
beside myself by her outrageous carelessness. 
I had been taking a walk with dear Mrs. 
Lockley, and we had been caught in the rain, 
so that by the time I reached home, I was 
thoroughly drenched. 

I hurried up into my room and rang the 
bell immediately for Betsey, and asked her if 
they had brought the clean things home from 
the wash, for I felt as though I had taken 
cold, and thought I had better put on my 
clean morning-wrapper. 

“Oh yes, mum,’’ she answered; ‘‘ they 
brought them an hour or two ago.’’ 

“Then bring them up to me; there’s a 
good girl,”’ said I. 

“If you please, mum,’’ she returned, ‘‘a 
man called immediately afterwards, and said 
that the wrong basket had been left by mis- 
take, and took it away, saying he would bring 
ours soon.”’ 

‘* And do you mean to stand there, woman, 
and tell me that you were simpleton enough 
to give it?’ I continued, as the whole truth 
flashed upon me; for mother had the very 
same wicked trick played off upon her, and 
had cautioned me against it herself. 

‘Yes, mum, I did,’’ she answered, quite 
coolly ; ‘and he’s never been back since.’’ 

“Of course he hasn’t,’’ I shrieked out, 
‘and never will you set eyes upon him, or 
my clean linen again. Oh, you good-for-no- 
thing, shameful, novel-reading, story-believ- 
ing hussy! Now, see what your highly ex- 
citing romances have led you todo. Here am 
I, who have always been the best of mistresses 
to you, wet to the skin, and without a clean 
morning wrapper to put on, nor even so much 
as a dress fit to go to church in to-morrow, to 
say nothing of the two pairs of beautiful linen 
sheets that you ’ve wilfully lost for me, and 
the very white trowsers that my husband was 
married in, and which I wouldn’t have parted 
with for untold gold. There, go down stairs 
and hide your face, and think how you'll 
relish it when you ‘ll have to pay for it, and 
find, as you most assuredly will, that you 
haven’t got a penny to receive at the end of 
the year.’’ 

Really this disaster, and the drenching I 
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had had, made me so ill, that directly after 
dinner I was obliged to go tq bed. I told 
Betsey to get some boiling-water ready as soon 
as she could, for I wanted to have my bed 
warmed. We always use one of the new 
patent hot-water warming-pans, because with 
them there is no danger of having one’s best 
linen sheets scorched. I waited for the wo 
man until I was quite out of patience, and 
then slipped quietly down stairs. Was there 
ever such asight? I thought I should have 
dropped down when I saw my beautiful 
kitchen—saucepans here, kettles there, crock- 
ery everywhere, while Betsey was sitting with 
her toes up on the fender, and that ‘“‘ Gypsy 
Girl of Rosemary Dell’’ in her hand, as I live, 
and crying water-spouts over that stupid, dis- 
gusting ‘‘ ontcast’’ of an ‘‘Ela.’? There was 
our cat, too, right in the frying-pan, and the 
house-flannel and the scrubbing-brush in the 
fish-kettle, and that precious ‘‘ Emily Fitzor- 
mond, or the Deserted One,’’ lying on the 
ground, with the ‘‘ Ranger of the Tomb’’ by 
her side, and ‘‘ Fatherless Fanny, or the Mys- 
terious Orphan,” as the thing was called, all 
over grease, and without even so much as a 
wrapper to its back, pitched about anywhere. 
There were all the dirty plates and dishes be- 
sides, just as they had come down from dinner 
more than an hour ago, side by side with the 
breakfast things, which she had got to wash 
up before we had even a mouthful of tea ; and 
although it was nearly dark, I declare she 
hadn’t so much as cleaned a single candle- 
stick all the day through, for they were 
standing on the hob with all the hot tallow 
running out of them, and dripping into one of 
my best new block-tin saucepans. As I’m a 
Christian, if she hadn’t stuck my beautiful 
bright copper warming-pan, too (that hadn’t 
been used more than twice, and which I picked 
up, quite a bargain, at a broker’s only a year 
ago), right on the top of the oven, and so close 
to the fire that, upon my word, when I went 
to take hold of it, it was nearly red hot, 
while of course her head was so full of her 
romantic rubbish, that she hadn’t so much as 
thought about the hot water; for, instead of 
putting the kettle on, she hadn’t even taken 
the gridiron, on which she had done our pork 
chops, off the fire. 

This, I must confess, was more than com- 
mon flesh and blood like mine could bear; so 
I flew at the creature, and snatching out of 
her hand her grand works—‘‘ which should be 
in every person’s library !’’ indeed—I bundled 
them all ito what, to my mind, was a much 
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fitter place for them—the fire; and what’s 
* more, I put the kettle right on top of them, 

and by the time I had done reading the minx 

such a lecture as she won’t forget in a hurry, 
thank goodness I had the kettle boiling away 
quite nicely. 

All this exertion—ill as I was—took such an 
effect on my delicate nerves, that I determined 
upon going to bed directly. So I told her to 

fill the warming-pan, and take it up stairs as 
quick as she could, while I went tomak my- 
self a glass of nice hot punch, with a bit of 
butter and plenty of sugar in it. 

When I got up stairs, there was Betsey in 
her sulks, of course, warming the bed as if 
see had fallen asleep over it. So as 1 wasn’t 
going to put up with any of her tantrums, I 
went behind her, and telling her that I would 
show her how to warm the bed, I seized hold 
of her arm and pushed it backwards and for- 
wards so fast that I could hear all the water 
wabble again in it—little dreaming at the 
time that the solder of the twopenny half- 
penny bit of goods had got melted, all through 
Betsey’s standing it so long and so close to the 
fire as she had, and that I was actually 
shaking the water out of it all over my bed, 
as fast as if the thing had been a watering-pot. 
The worst of it was, too, that the new-fangled 
warming-pan must have held a gallon if it did 
a spoonful; and seeing that Betsey wanted to 
get down stairs again, to some more of her 
silly novels, as I thought, I wouldn’t let her 
go, but make her stand shaking the leaky 
thing up and down the sheets—particularly 
on my side too—until I had finished all my 
punch, and had put all my things by, just out 
of aggravation, to keep her up there as long 
as I could, and was quite ready to get into 
bed. 

When Betsey had gone, and I had let down 
the night-bolt—I declare I had been dawdling 
about so long in the cold, that I was quite 
frightened lest I should have taken another 
chill—putting out the candle, I jumped into 
bed as quick as ever I could. 

But I sprang out quicker than I jumped in; 
for the linen sheets were positively like sheets 
of water, and the whole bed as wet as the bed 
of the River Thames. I rushed to the bell and 
pulled away, until Mr. Skinston must have 
thought either that I had set the house on 
fire, or found a robber under the bed; for up 
he rushed, crying out, ‘‘ What on earth is the 
matter, Caroline?’’ and five minutes after- 
wards, up Betsey sauntered, quite at her 
leisure. 
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“The matter !’’ I cried, holding up the wet 
sheet and soaking blanket. ‘‘ Look here! 
Oh, you wicked, abominable, novel-reading 
girl, you’ll be the death of me. How can you, 
Edward, stand there so quietly, and see your 
poor wife worried into the grave by this 
wicked woman ?’’ 

But the only answer my husband gave was 
te tell Betsey to go down stairs; and then if 
he didn’t tell me to my own face that it was 
all my fault. It was just what I had ex- 
pected—indeed, I had said as much to myself— 
of course it was all my fault! I had done it 
all, and that minx of a Betsey had had nothing 
fo do with it. Of course I had burnt the hole 
in the warming-pan—and more than that, I 
had warmed the bed, I suppose—though, as I 
very acutely remarked, if I had, I had done it 
in my sleep, and there was an end of it. 


++ 





HINTS ON BATHING. 


An excellent writer of undoubted authority 
observes :— 

‘It ought never to be forgotten that every- 
thing depends upon the general power of the 
individual, the state of the system, especially 
of the skin, at the moment of immersion, and 
the season of the year. As to the immersion 
of infants and young children, it is clear that 
water of a higher temperature than what feels 
cool to the hand of the nurse should be used, 
particularly in winter, when the power of 
regaining a proper degree of heat is necessarily 
less. The attempt to harden children by ex- 
posure to too great a degree of cold is of the 
most injurious nature; it either produces 
acute diseases of the lungs, which are then 
very sensible to external impressions, or dis- 
ease of the digestive organs, leading to disease 
of the mesenteric glands, scrofula, water in 
the brain, or, if they survive a few years, to 
early consumption. Delicate and feeble per- 
sons of all ages require a higher temperature 
of the bath, and a shorter stay in it than 
others. If the reaction does not speedily take 
place, means must be employed to ensure its 
so doing, or the use of the cold bath must be 
abandoned. Though in most vases moderate 
exercise is advantageous before bathing, un- 
less the person has an opportunity of spring- 
ing out of bed into the bath he should never 
think of undressing and going into the water 
when fatigued, or when the skin is covered 
It is a good rule to wet 
For a per- 


with perspiration. 
the head before taking a plunge. 
son in good health, early in the morning is 
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the best time to bathe; for one more deli- 
cate, from two to three hours after breakfast 
is preferable ; but no one should bathe imme- 
diately after a full meal, particularly if there 
be an apoplectic tendency.’’ 





GERALDINE. 
BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


A LADY, at the set of sun 
Walked past the pleasant hamlets low, 
And where the forest road did run 
Moved musingly and slow. 


The light was fading in the west, 

The moon from the blue east rose bright— 
Its pure rays fell upon her breast 

In gleams of silvery white. 


Intent on musings of her own 
She saw not that the day had fled 
And left her in the woods alone :— 
The shadow shook with dread ; 


But the lady trembled not— 
She feared not solitude ; 

She could not find too lone a spot 
For her unhappy mood. 


Then passed a momentary cloud, 
Her sweet face and the moon between; 
A voice no more than whisper loud 
Spake gently—‘“ Geraldine! 


‘*Why art thou walking here aloner” 
The voice was tender, sweet as love ; 
Never before did such a tone 
Her youthful pulses move. 


She felt a gentle hand take hers :— 

**Oh, would the moon might shine!” she cried, 
As some strange power her bosom stirs 

And hurries her heart's tide. 


**T love thee, love thee, Geraldine! 
None other ever loved thee so! 
My home is in the woodland green— 


Come, beautiful, and with me go! 


‘Pair Geraldine—dear Geraldine !"’ 
The low voice lingered on her name. 
In the wan light was faintly seen 
The lover who thus came 


From out the wild, wierd wood at night 
Where the light shone not at all ; 

His cheek was brown, his eye was bright, 
His form was straight and tall. 


**T love thee, love thee, Geraldine!” 
He said it softly o’er and o’er, 

Kissing her hand the words between ; 
While louder than before 


The wind came gasping through the wood: 
“T cannot go with thee,” sbe cried ; 
** Ah. leave me where I trembling stand— 
— 


I am, e’en now, a bride 
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“‘I know,” the pleading voice spoke deep— 
“The loveless bride of an old man! 

I know through dark days thou dost weep 
And the cursed wedding ban. 


“The fairest woman on God's earth 
Should not be doomed to fate so dread ; 
I am a lover of thy worth !’’ 
The leaves sighed overhead. 


**T am both young and strong and bold— 
My heart beats passionate and free ; 

The breast with grief cannot grow cold 
That warms with love of me. 


” 


**Come, Geraldine, my Geraldine ! 
Forebodingly the forest sighed ; 
**Now Heaven prevent my heart from sin!” 

The hapless lady cried. 


**Tt is not sin to love,”’ he said, 

“Thee that my inmost soul doth charm— 
But wicked without love to wed—”’ 

And seized her by the arm. 


‘The sweetest thing in all my life 

Is one dear word that thou hast said, 
And yet I will not be thy wife!” 

She turned and from him fled. 


She heard his subtle voice behind, 
Which sadder and more tender grew : 

Her feet were like the winged wind— 
She knew not how she flew. 


But when she paused, she knew not where— 
Mysterious splendor filled the place, 

The leaves swung singing in the air, 
The moon smiled in her face; 


And she smiled back upon the moon, 
As for a year she had not smiled ; 
Her heart beat to a holy tune 
Like that of some young child. 


She followed on a rosy light 

That from some mystic fountain streamed, 
Uatil it led her, through the night, 

Where her own casement gleamed. 


She hurried up the gloomy stair 
And thanked God, on her knees, within, 
That, though her heart was heavy with care, 
It was not heavy with sin. 


ae 


SONNET.—POMONA. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Wnuen the Parterres, erewhile, so beautiful, 

By Flora’s flight are left im disarray, 

When, now, no more, are flowers and blossoms cay, 
Com’st thon, Pomona! autumn’s frui‘ ty pull. 
The reaper and the vine-dresser aiding thee, 

Busy themselves around thee. Now the trees 
Shower down their golden riches plentifully 

Into thy lap. The apples of Hesperides 
Were cultivated by thy skilfal hand, 

For garden fruits have ever been thy care ; 

To make our land with Eden to compare, 
Thou ever dost like Hamadryad stand. 

So, may we cultivate the fruits of mind, 
Aud seek like thee to profit all mankind. 
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A HEALTH TO FLEUR DE LIS. 


BY HELEN HAMILTOSN. 


I priyx to thee! I drink to thee! 
Not from the fragile crystal bowl, 
The cup that shivers at a touch 
Might image many another soul, 
But were no type of thine! 
No! not ’mid scenes of revelry, 
I drain to thee the glowing wine, 
Thy name—it were a holy sound 
To murmur in some soiemn shrine, 
And not where laugh and jest go round 
And yet, methinks, were it once breath'd, 
*T would silent strike each reckless word 
With awe to tremble on the air, 
That name of thine had stirred. 


I drink to thee! I drink to thee! 

But from no golden goblet wrought 
With frenzied dream and fever’d thought 
Of smiling nymphs and satyrs old ; 

No barning cup of fretted gold, 

I lift with thought of thee—of thee 

My spotless Fleur de Lis! 


I drink to thee! I drink to thee! 
My cup, the folded lily flower ; 
I gathered it beneath the moon 
At the charmed midnight hour; 
And o’er it murmur’d many a prayer, 
That ‘neath the noontide’s glow aud glare, 
Its bloom might show as pure, as fair 
As thou art, Fleur de Lis! 
My draught the cold ansullied dew, 
Dropt from the melancaoly blue, 
Of the dim eyes of night. 
A crystal wine, a cup of snow, 
Behold! to thee I drain it now, 
Less pure the draught, less fair the vase, 
Than thou art—thou! 


SONG. 
BY GEORGE LEWELLYN MINER 


Dost thou remember, love, 
When we together roved, 

And ail was bright, around, above, 
Because we trulPloved ? 


I dreamed of thee last night— 
We wandered as of old, 

Where wild birds sang, and flowers were bright, 
In that remembered world ; 


Where thou, with virgin charms, 
Didst crown my life with bliss, 

As gently resting in my arms, 
We shared the plighting kiss. 


Tis sweet, though but in dreams, 
To live again those hours, 

When there were such enchanting gleams 
In those inviting bowers! 


Gleams not from sun or star, 
Bat from the heart within, 
That drove the clouds of care afar, 
With all its hatefal din. 
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Oh, let us cherish still 
Those hours of love and song, 
Nor let one doubt our bosoms chill, 
As life bears us along! 


*Tis true, hope promised more 
Than life could justly bring ; 

But reason said to us before, 
Hear not the syren sing. 


Then let us not repine, 
Though clouds the sky o’ercast ; 
I’m only thine, and thou art mine 
Till life with us be passed ! 


THE LAKE OF VISIONS. 
BY MARY STARR. 


Away from the city’s hum, 

Away from the noise and strife, 
Away to the woods—where the sounds that come 
Through the drowsy air, are the woodpecker’s drum, 
The tinkle of waters the stones among, 

And the murmur of insect life. 


Here, sit on this moss-cushioned stone with me, 
*Neath the shade of this sighing pine, 
And I'll draw forth a picture of memory, 
And hang it, with wood-touch and pencilling free, 
In the flattering light of thy sweet fancie, 
Till the scene as dear to thy heart shall be, 
As it is, sweet friend, to mine. 


Long years ago, through that leaf-darkened path, 
With a lip of scorn, and a heart of wrath, 
To this forest lake I came. 
But "twas not, as now, in the fierce July, 
With the noon sun riding hot and high, 
And when even the breeze that flutters by, 
Comes like a breath of fame; 
*Twas a gorgeous Indian summer day, 
Baimy, and fragrant, and sweet ; 
And colored, as though each rainbow that lay 
On the parting clouds, through the summer day, 
Had shivered their crimson and gold away, 
The lap of autumn to fill ; 
And melted their purples, hazy and soft, 
For the sky and air go still. 


The lakelet slept a tranquil sleep, 
And I leaned to watch its rest, 
And see its heavings, soft and deep, 
Like a sleeping infant's breast. 
And bow it dreamed such a beautiful dream, 
So magical, wild, and sweet— 
Of a lofty, misty, amethyst dome, 
Whose wonderful bending sides did come 
Toward the resting waves, to meet 
Porests of rubies, and emeralds, and gold, 
And strange flower-gems of beauty untold, 
That bloomed on the banks, whose slopings bold 
Were laved by the lakelet sweet. 
And here and there there floated by, 
Through the lofty, misty, amethyst sky, 
A bird, or a drowsily humming-bee. 


Then that charmed repose on my spirit sank, ‘ 
And I lay my head on the flowery bank \ 
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To sleep ‘neath a sheltering tree, 

And a beautiful vision I, too, did see, 
So magical, wild, and sweet— 

How an angel was bending over me, 

With a mist of tears in his violet eye, 

And with locks that floated goldenly, 
His rainbow wings to meet. 


Then beneath his sad, reproving eye, 
I shed repenting tears 

For my lack of Christian charity. 

And the angel smiled so gloriously, 

That the light and the joy awakened me; 
And there I lay on the flowery bank, 
Where only a moment before I sank, 

By the sleeping lake, and I looked to see 

How it only reflected reality ; 

So I prayed “Sweet guardian, watch over me 
Through all my coming years!” 

But ere from the lakelet I turned away, 
Through the silent forest dell, 

I called it my “‘ Lake of Visions,” say, 
Sweet friend, did I name it well? 


THE SUMMER RAIN. 


LAUGHING over the hill-side— 
Dimpling the stream in the glen— 
Pattering down on the heated roofs 
*Mid the crowded dwellings of men ; 
Glistening on the green forest leaves, 
Chiming a low merry strain— 
Meadow and floweret, and waving corn 
Welcome the sweet summer rain. 


Waking the jessamine perfume 
From its white starry cells, « 
Spreading abroad the incense rich 
In the lily’s cup that dwells, 
Gemming each bending grass blade, 
As with a diamond chain ; 
There's a wondrous power of fairy charm 
That works in the summer rain. 


Born of a floating vapor, 
High in the ether nurst ; 

Trickling down like the tears of joy 
From the raptured heart that burst ; 

Now whispering soft slow music, 
Now dancing down amain, 

Oh, dearly I love the changing tones 
In the voice of the summer rain! 


Fresh o’er the toilworn city, 
Vanquishing dust and heat, 
eathing a sigh of cool eweet air 
Along the sultry street ; 
Cool on the brow of the farmer, 
Life to his drooping grain, 
There ’s a thankful blessing from many a heart 
Greets the bountifal summer rain. 


When the shower is almost over, 
And the clouds are melting away, 
Though the earth still drinks the falling drops, 
The sun steals forth one ray. 
And “the Bow” gleams forth—a token 
That never on earth again 
Shall aught be meant but mercy and love 
In the gift of the summer rain! 


OCEAN DEPTHS. 


BY M. A. RICK. 


Tue god of the tempest may send, from his cave, 
Strong winds o’er the waters, till madly they rave, 
Till the proud, foaming billow is lashed into spray, 
Or piled mountain high where the clouds float awuxy ; 
And the swift gale may swell in its hurricane might, 
And shiver to atoms the ship in its flight ; 

Yet, down in the depths of the emerald sea, 

Is stillness unbroken, unless it may be 

Mysterious murmurs from orient shells, 

Whose cadences ofttimes the water nymph swells ; 
And in those strange caverns, fantastically wrought— 
Where the pearl is imbedded, the coral-wreath caught— 
Is hoarded lost treasure, most costly and bright ; 

And the diamond sheds its unquenchable light. 


Down deep in the heart, many fathoms below 

The surface of biliows that come and that go, 

Is a cave lit with more than the stalactite’s glow ; 

Its floor is mosaic, most quaintly inlaid 

With gems of deep feeling, which never may fade ; 

While the visions of fancy are wrought on its wall 

In strange, startling figures, yet beautiful all. 

It is thronged with the dead, with the absent for years. 

Theyre instinct with life; they have smiles—they have 
tears ; 

There are whispers of friendship, and catches of song 

While their soft blended voices are echoed along. 

Kind memory her magical pictures has hung 

All around ; and the life to their tracery has clung. 

There stands the old homestead close by the hill-side, 

With the elm-tree that sheltered it outstretching wide ; 

While the fresh mountain torrent, with murmuring song, 

O’er a thousand smooth pebbles comes rushing along. 


And bright flowers are strewn here, the very same flowers 

We lovingly gathered in life's brightest hours ; 

But their beauty and fragrance can never depart— 

How sweet the perfume down, down deep in the heart ! 

There ’s a throng of winged seraphs that haunt the strange 
place, 

Now revealed is each figure, anon veiled each face. 

Sometimes through a misty wreath comes a clear gleam 

From the star eyes of hope, like some exquisite dream ; 

And ofttimes we startle their presence to know, 

They do come with such wild and tamultuous flow. 

Their name is the thoughts, and their speed is the wind, 

Ever fleeing, yet leaving a legion behind. 

And there are strong griefs, whose deep, passionate play 

No wave on the surface will ever betray. 


Down deep in the heart is a harp sweetly strung ; 
And the soul’s rarest blossoms about it are flung ; 

It wakeus to harmony plaintive and low, 

Though by fingers unseen is the melody’s flow ; 

And though, on life’s sea precious fortunes are toseed, 
And some hope-laden vessel is shipwrecked and lost, 
Yet from these still depths comes a magical strain, 
Whispering to peace the wild wrath of the main. 
The sorrows of life to the soul cannot be 

Of the honeycomb’s sweetness ; yet trouble will flee 
When down in the heart are such beautiful things, 
And a low, laughing echo the memory ring;, 

Then hail to the storms and the tempests of life ; 

Let the waves on the surface dash high in the strife ; 
While the soul with the spiritual dwelleth apart, 
And the rock of endurance environs the heart. 
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THERE’S BEAUTY EVERYWHERE. 
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THere ’s beauty when the morning light 
Falls on the emerald lea, 
In every dew-drop sparkling bright, 
In every budding tree ; 
In every mountain stream that leaps 
In gladness to the sea, 
In every thought that memory keeps 
Of guileless infancy. 


There ’s beauty where the vernal showers 
Awake the breath of spring, 

When fragrant grow the floral bowers, 
And feathered minstrels sing ; 

In every blade of grass that springs 
To deck the verdant plain, 

And when the summer solstice brings 
Rich fields of golden grain. 


There's beauty when the storm-king’s car 
Is driving o’er the main, 

And in the elemental war 
That brings the summer rain ; 

When the small brook a torrent flows, 
And forest-trees are riven, 

When lightning’s flash, and lurid grows 
The azure vault of heaven. 


There’s beauty when the zephyrs bland, 
Sigh through the gray old woods: 
In every work from nature’s hand, 
The hills, the vales, the floods ; 
Where hazy veils, vermilion hued, 
Adorn far tropic skies, 
When the calm,sea is al) imbued 
With sunset’s gorgeous dyes. 


In spirit voices sad and lone, 
The beantiful we hear ; 

There ’s beauty in the artless tone 
That greets the mother’s ear ; 

And thy entrancirg voices, love, 
How witching they appear, 

Thy magic tones the soul can move, 
Or start the gentle tear. 


SPRING. 
BY NINA. 


Wira a dancing step, and a voice of song, 
With a flowering wreath her locks amoug, 
Gayly tripping the fields along, 

Cometh joyous Spring. 


With a mantle of green, and an eye of blue, 

With a breath as fragrant as morning dew, 

Bright as a rain-drop the sun looks through, 
Cometh fairy Spring. 


Anon with a smile, and again with a tear, 

Brushing away the dead leaves sere, 

And strewing flowers o’er winter's bier, 
Cometh gentle Spring. 


With hope in her hand, and joy in her eye, 

Seattering blessings she passeth by, 

And we watch her vanishing form with a sigh 
For departing Spring. 
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ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 


JUNE NUMBER. 


23. No-thing. 


25. Match. 26. Present. 


CHARADES. 
1. 


Wuevw this earth was divided in parts, 
My frat chose a tropical seat ; 

Where the sun sheds its rays and its darts, 
Til] the earth is parched up with .ts heat. 


My second all over the giobe, 

In various hues may be found ; 
Sometimes in a fine ermined robe, 

And again with a sackcloth tied ‘round. 


My whole in majestical shape, 
Is pleasing to all seamen’s eyes ; 
Yet it ’s frequently seen at the Cape, 
And may justly be reckoned a prize. 


2. 


My fret is the lot that is destined by fate, 
For my second to meet with in every state, 
My whole is by many philosophers reckoued 
To bring very often my first to my second. 


ENIGMAS. 
3. 


A MAN of woman may be me 

In almost every company— 

And at the same time all may say 
They are me if they stay away 


4. 


Or old I fellowed lord and knight, 
And many an honored dame, 

But now ‘tis rarely I delight 
Any save king and queen: 

Who—not that I’m of any weight 
When so employed—deem 

Some gentlemen should bear my freight, 
And doing so—be seen— 

And still I follow sometimes men 
Dressed very like old ladies, 

As an exhibition when 
They show us what their trade is. 


But much altered is the state 
In which I mostly now appear— 
Not attendant on the great ; 
But wafting through the limpid air 
High and low of every nation ; 
Still, however—folks of station. 
And as of old I was destroyed 
On purpose to destroy, 
*Tis found that thongh not so employed 
With the like intent now ; 
Sad fate, alas! or accident 
The same result will show ; 
And when I am in atoms rent 
To death the many go. 


24 Decree, 
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A SWISS COTTAGE, 


[Copied by permission from *‘ Downing’s Country Houses.”’] 





Tae genuine Swiss cottage may be con- 
sidered the most picturesque of all dwellings 
built of wood. Bold and striking in outline, 
and especially in its widely projecting roof, 
which is peculiarly adapted to a snowy coun- 
try, rude in construction, and rastic and 
quaint in ornaments and details, seems espe- 
cially adapted to the wild and romantic 
scenery where it originated. 

The expression of the Swiss cottage is 
highly domestic, as it abounds in galleries, 
balconies, large windows, and other features 
indicative of home comforts. But, as gene- 
rally seen abroad, it is also significant of the 
most rustic kind of domestic life. There is 
no need, however, in our copying a Swiss 
chalét, that we should copy all its defects ; 
we may retain much of the picturesqueness 
of the Swiss cottage without making its base- 
ment a stable for cows, or piling large stones 
on the roof. These local characteristics 
should never be transplanted out of a coun- 
try, where they are in keeping with the man- 
ners and customs of the people, into one 
where they are not. 

One thing, however, should never be lost 
sight of in the selection of any distinct and 
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striking architectural style. This is to re- 
member that its peculiarity and picturesque- 
ness must either be greatly modified to suit a 
tame landscape, or, if preserved, then a scene 
or locality should be selected which is in har- 
mony with the style. 
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The true site for a Swiss cottage is in a bold 
and mountainous country, on the side, or at 
the bottom of a wooded hill, or in a wild 
and picturesque valley. In such positions, 
the architecture will have a spirit and mean- 
ing which will inspire every beholder with 
interest ; while the same cottage, built in a 
level country, amid smooth green fields, would 
only appear affected and ridiculous. 

The design before us was made by G. J. 
Penchard, Esq., architect, Albany, and has 
been exceedingly well built, under his direc- 
tion, as a tenant’s cottage, at the foot of a 
slope near the public road, at Mount Hope, 
the estate of E. P. Prentice, Esq., about a 
mile below that city. 

Mr. Penchard, in designing this cottage, has 
apparently been guided by the first of the two 
principles of adaptation which we have laid 
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down, viz., that of so modifying the character 
of the Swiss style as to suit a situation much 
less picturesque in character than that where 
the Swiss cottage properly belongs. The en- 
graving shows the general effect of this cot- 
tage as seen by the visitor, the other side 
being backed by the hill. It is subdued and 
chastened in picturesqueness, and much less 
bold and rude than this kind of cottage might 
with propriety be, if built among forest or 
mountain scenery. 

It still retains the picturesque roof, the bold 
brackets, and the long outside galleries, but 
‘all much more delicately made than in Swiss 
examples. While, therefore, it is not suff- 


“ciently bold for wild scenery, it is quite enough 


so for many sites where ornamental Swiss cot 
tages are usually built. 





EMBROIDERY. 


FOR A CHILD’S FLANNEL SACQUE. 
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We have given a full-sized design for a § be worn for the same purpose, with a white 
morning toilette, suitable for a table d’héte, eambric or brilliante skirt, or, to have variety, 
and in one of printed jaconet, lawn, or even a light 

Fig. 1, present a loose basque, which may foulard. It is of white Marseilles or piqué, the 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
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trimming being the broad linen braid, which 
goes by the same name. The buttons are also 
linen, plain or wrought. Drop buttons may 
be substituted, if preferred. The collar, berthé, 
lower flounce of the sleeve, and the basque 
itself, are edged with stout broderie Anglaise, 
of a pretty open pattern. A sash may he worn 
at pleasure. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Headdresses of ribbon, 
blonde, and flowers, suitable for dinner and 
evening dress. 

Fig. 4.—Ribbon bretelle, to be worn with a 
low plain corsage, in muslin, tarleton, or- 
gandie, or a plain-hued silk. It is of course 
intended for dinner or evening costume. The 
rich pearled or feathered edge of the ribbon 
has a wide bordering of blonde; it is crossed 
at the waist, and descends in long floating ends. 











This bretelle makes a sufficient trimming for 
any simple evening-dress, and has this advan- 
tage, that it may be worn with different ones. 

Fig. 5.—Cape, or pelerine, intended for those 
who decline leaving the shoulders entirely 
uncovered. The material may be wrought 
French muslin or Brussels net, with a narrow 
lace, headed by a satin piping set on at in- 
tervals. A puff of the foundation, be it mus- 
lin or lace, surrounds the cape, edged by a 
deep fall of handsome lace ; a ribbon, the color 
of the bow, and cording used—to be drawn 
through the puff. 

Fig. 6.—Fichu of lace, to be worn in evening- 


dress. A chain of narrow crape ribbon bows 


. extends through the centre, having an excel- 


lent effect. 


Fig. 4. 
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EMBROIDERY. 


FOR THE END OF A GENTLEMAN’S NECK-TIE. 
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4 TIDY. 
(See blue plate in front.) 

Tus tidy may either be worked in crocnet 
from the engraving, or may be netted in fine 
cotton, and the pattern run in soft darning 
cotton. The border may in that case be run 
in pink ingrain cotton, and the centre group 
in white, with the fringe in white, or may be 
reversed. 





THE OAK-LEAF SLIPPER. 
(See plate printed in colors in front.) 


Tue oak-leaf slipper is a new variety of the 
present mode of uniting the seed-bead with 
Berlin wool, and has an exceedingly pretty 
and lively effect. The leaves are worked in 
two greens, the upper part of the leaf light, 
the under part three shades darker. The 
ground a deep crimson. All the wool-work 
being done, the outlines and veins of the 
leaves remain to be putin. This is not done 
by working single beads in single stitches on 


the canvas, but by taking them in a long | 


string, laying them in the necessary curves, 
and fastening the thread on which they are 
strung down with a fine needle and silk be- 
tween each bead. The lines thus formed are 
much more graceful than those done in the 
ordinary way, and the effect of the chalk-white 
beads between the green leaves and the scarlet 
ground is particularly good. 
* 





DESIGN FOR A SOFA CUSHION IN THE 
STYLE OF LOUIS XV. 


IN BERLIN WOOL-WORK. 
(See engraving, page 6.) 


Tus is a very graceful pattern. It can be 
used for more than one purpose. Fora sofa 
cushion it should be worked on rather coarse 
Penelope canvas. The ground of the border 
of the medallion is rich crimson, the inner and 
the outer edge being three shades of amber. 
The balls are white, shaded with two grays. 
The ground of the centre is white; the roses 
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pink ; the bows pink, edged with white. As 
a sofa cushion, these bows should be omitted, 
and the medallion be inserted in a piece of 
dark velvet the size wished for, and trimmed 
with a quilling of green satin ribbon and black 
lace. 

The same pattern makes also a beautiful 
border for a curtain, it being arranged for 
repetition from bow to bow, where it joins. 
In this case the ground of the border on which 
the bows and the medallion rest, must be se- 
lected to suit the color of the curtains. If 
green, a shade lighter of the same green, or a 
contrast according to the taste of the worker. 





BRACELET. 





Materials.—Small chenille, without wire: a skein of 
pure twist, of a color contrasting well with that of the 
chenille; say gold color silk with chenille, dark green, 
imperial blue, or claret. 

Wir chenille make 6 ch close in a round 
work, 3 de in 1, 2 de in 1 twice, 3 dc in 1, 2 de 
in 1 twice, 1 single stitch. 

2d round.—2 dc in 1, 6 dc, 2 de in 1, 6 de. 

3d.—2 de in 1, 7 de, 2 de in 1, 7 de. 

4th.— With twist, 2 de in 1, 8 de, 2dcinl, 
8 de. 

5th.—With twist, 1 dc 3tr in the next loop ; 
repeat ten times. 

To make up the bracelet, fasten six or seven 
of these buttons on a piece of elastic braid, 
the size of the wris 





EMBROIDERY FOR A FLANNEL SKIRT. 
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THE EUREKA. 


[From the establishment of G. ‘Bropir, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T Voter, from actual articles 
of costume. ] 


Ovr fair friends will have no canse to find fault with us for the tardiness with which we furnish the forthcoming 
modes, for, lo! we already begin to show them some of the pretty styles which we have in preparation for the fall. In 
truth, since we have illustrated already the most airy fabrics, we are compelled to repeat similar ones, or to pass on to the 
next season ; for, we presume, by this time, ladies have generally obtained their summer mantillas and laces. Of course, 
black laces of various styles will be the ton during the prevalence of the warm weather. 

There is nothing especially distinctive in the style of the above garment, so far as the basque is concerned, although 
its proportions must please the eye of true taste. An attractive feature is the waist or deep flounce. This is not joined to 
the basque, but is a separate piece, which is simply confined round the waist. It is so fashioned, that it may, at pleasure, 
be omitted, the basque thns forming a neat article of the toilet itself. Ifthe weather renders the basque too cool or warm, 
the skirt may be worn over the shoulders—with or without the basque—forming, as it does, a beautiful tala. This is a 
novel and pretty contrivance. It is effected by several slashes in the upper edge of the piece, which are concealed by 
small triangular tabs, gathered upon an elastic cord, by the expansion or contraction of which the article accommodates 
itself to the waist or shoulder. It thus takes the place of talma, basque, or novel pardessus at will. The one we illustrate 
{s a fine gray tweed, with a beautiful trimming. 
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HOW TO CUT AND CONTRIVE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


Tue Watxkinec-Dress.—Pelisses are very 
generally worn, out of doors, by young chil- 
dren. In summer, they are of white muslin, 
or jean, trimmed with braid and work. In 
winter, merino, cashmere, and French twill 
form appropriate materials. Here, again, it 
is true economy to buy a good material, as it 
wears better than a more ordinary, and also 
cuts less to waste; but it would be silly to 
buy a delicate color, that would be soiled in a 
week or two, if the circumstances of the pa- 
rents are not such as to warrant it. In trim- 
ming, bear the same idea of harmony in mind. 
An elaborate trimming, a very rich, close 
braiding, on a poor material, looks absurd, as 
well as vulgar; but a little ornament is very 
admissible. A pelisse is usually made to 
open behind. The front of the body is 
braided, and also the skirt, in a design wide 
at the bottom and narrow at the wrist, en ta- 
blier, as it is called. The cuffs, cape, and col- 
lar should te trimmed tocorrespond. This is 
the richest style of which such dresses are 
susceptible. The material should be sent to 
a warehouse to be marked. The braid, Rus- 
sian, Star, or Albert. The cape of the pelisse 
may be either tied or hooked in front ; but it 
should be buttoned behind, under the collar, 
to a small button covered with silk of the 
same color as the merino. This will prevent 
it from slipping about, and looking as untidy 
as those large capes often do. 

Workxp Mosuin Cotzars, if intended to be 
worn with pelisses, should always open at the 
back. 

Dress-Frock ror A Litttr Grru.—The pre- 
sent fashion—and a most elegant one it cer- 
tainly is—consists of a white dress with a 
double skirt. The material is either mull or 
jaconet muslin. The latter has the upper 
skirt worked in broderie Anglaise, completely 
to the waist, that is, the entire depth of the 
skirt ; and beneath it is a plain skirt of the 
same muslin, finished at the edge only with a 
scallop to match that of the upper skirt, and 
coming just sufficiently far below it to have 
the pattern visible. The two skirts are of the 


same width, and are set on together at the 

band. But, in mull muslin, the work is al- 

ways of a more delicate character; and it is 

generally raised with fine Valenciennes lace. 

This sort of dress is only suited for people of 
VoL. LV.—7 
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large fortune; but the broderie Anglaise may 
be managed by anybody of limited income, 
but whose time has not any great demands on 
it. The stomacher always corresponds with 
the skirt; and the sleeves, top, and epau- 
lettes are made to correspond. For these 
three, straight pieces of muslin, marked with 
the same design, not more than two inches 
wide, if for a young child. Allow the muslin 
only deeper. The width of the work only 
will be used for the top; but straight, full 
pieces, of five inches or so in depth, hollowed 
out only under the arm, will form a very 
pretty sleeve; and the epaulettes will be 
formed of straight pieces of muslin, sloped 
only down the sides of the stomacher. 

Tue Sasu should be made of glacé silk, pink 
or blue, pinked at edges, and with two large 
bows and floating ends. The sleeves are fast- 
ened with smaller bows of the same. Some- 
times the sash is put scarf-wise over one 
shoulder. The bows, then, are at the opposite 
side of the front of the dress. 

Dress-Frock For A LittLe Boy.—The style 
of this is totally different from the girl’s. 
The material should be a fine twill, or a jean ; 
and the skirt, while single, should be worke:l 
only round the bottom. Above that, two or 
three tucks will look very neat. For a boy 
above two years old, the frock almost invari- 
ably opens in front; a piece of embroidery 
goes up the opening, and round thetop. The 
bottom of the waist is slightly fulled in. The 
sleeves are made very simple, very generally 
having the front to fold over the back, and 
edged with the same trimming. For a 
younger child, the body is made something 
like that of a girl; but the epaulettes are 
carried down to the bottom of the skirt to 
form robings. They gradually increase from 
the waist to the bottom. A sash of a sarse- 
net, or of tartan ribbon, with sleeve-knots to 
match, is worn by a little boy. For an older 
one, a girdle only. 

MarTeriAts FoR Boys’ Dresses.—For the 
summer, chalis, in large patterns, are the 
most used; and for best dresses, poplin or 
moire antique. The chalis are trimmed with 
silk braid, and sometimes with piece velvet, 
or velvet ribbon. If piece velvet, a strip, cut 
on the eross, usually trims the front of the 
skirt, being wide at the bottom, narrow at the 
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waist, and again wider at the top. Usually, 
a row of large buttons finishes this. Such a 


dress as we have described would suit a boy 
until he is five years old. The skirt is almost 
invariably cut on the cross, and made very 
full. The sleeves are short; and the waist 
has a silk girdle to correspond in color with 
the dress. 

Moire or poplin dresses are more elaborately 
trimmed, being ornamented with rich ribbon 
velvets, sewed on in handsome patterns. 

Tue Winter Dress for boys of this age is 
usually woollen or stuff plaid; and dresses 
should be made high enough to protect the 
throat. For every-day wear, a dark tartan is 
the most useful of all possible dresses. A 
remnant can often be bought cheap ; and three 
yards, three-quarters wide, will make a hand- 
some dress. The Victoria tartan is very 
pretty ; but, having a great deal of white in 
it, is not fit for every-day wear. 

Ovt-Door Dress, at this age, should be, in 
summer, a jacket of white pigué, trimmed 
with broderie Anglaise ; or, for country every- 
day wear, a Holland blouse or jacket, braided. 
Pelisses of that plaid, in shades of brown or 
stone, look well. They are generally hand- 
somely braided, and have large capes. 

In winter, a rich dark merino pelisse is the 
most suitable dress. It should be fastened 
behind, and have a large cape, lightly wadded. 
Gaiters should always be worn in cold wea- 
ther. The cheapest are knitted generally in 
white wool. Those made in cloth, and but- 
toned down the sides, look very well ; but, not 
being elastic, like the others, do not last more 
than one winter. 

Coats.—Vicuna and cloth coats have lately 
been much worn, even by children with shori 
sleeves and low dresses. As these things, 
however comfortable in other respects, never 
close sufficiently across the chest, they expose 
the child to croup, inflammation, and many 
other infantile disorders. A warm, knitted 
spencer should always be worn under them. 
If made of 4-thread Berlin wool, it will not be 
heavy, but yet will effectually protect the chest. 

For boys above five years old, and before 
that age, if they are tall, large children, the 
dresses are always made high, with long 
sleeves, and usually in the blouse form, that 
is, the body and skirt all in one piece. These 
dresses open at the left shoulder, from which 
the slit slopes down below the wrist. They 
are trimmed with fancy braids and large but- 
tons. An embroidered collar and muslin 


sleeves, with worked bands, are worn with 
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these dresses ; and a belt of patent leather, or 
of the same stuff as the blouse, or a little gir- 
dle, confines it round the waist. A real pocket 
is usually made on one side, and a sham one 
on the other. Boys of this age still wear 
drawers trimmed with work; but stockings, 
which come above the knee, are usually sub- 
stituted for socks. 

Such a blouse as we have described, with a 
very large cape of the same, makes an excel- 
lent summer out-door dress. 





POINT LACE. 


No. 31. 





No. 31. Spotted Lace.—Work two close but- 
ton-hole stitches, miss the space of six, work 
two and repeat; each line is the same. This 
is very beautiful if worked evenly. 

No. 32. Open Antwerp Lace.—Work eight 
Brussels stitches close together, miss one, 
work eight and repeat to the end, work five 
over the eight, two close on the loop and re- 
peat; in the third row, two close over tlie 
five, and five close over the two, repeat ; 
fourth row, five close stitches over the two, 
and two over the five. These are all the rows 
required to form the pattern, and must be 
repeated to fill the space required. 


No. 34, 


No. 33. 





No. 33. Venetian Spotted Lace-—This lace is 
well adapted to fill large openings. It is a 
series of diamonds of Venetian bars, crossing 
each other alternately ; in each opening there 
are four spots of English lace worked. 

No. 34. Mecklin Wheels.—Work Venetian 
bars across the opening at regular distances, 
crossing each other at right angles ; then work, 
as in English lace, a circle, but leave your 
thread very loose ; after passing four or five 
times round, proceed then to cover all four 
with close button-hole stitches, run your 
thread to the next cross, and work in the same 
way. 
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NEW STYLE OF COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


HALF OF COLLAR. HALF OF COLLAR. 

















WE are the first to introduce to our readers this new style of collars. They are to be trimmed 
with lace, and look beautiful when made up. They are at present the rage in Paris. 
The portions given here form the cuff—also to be trimmed with lace. 
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CORNERS FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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PRESERVING RECEIPTS. 





Iv our July and August numbers for 1856, we published 
eight pages of receipts for preserving all kinds of fruit. 
We had intended publishing them this year, but we do 
not think it an act of justice to our old subscribers to take 
up the room. The receipts are worth $10 at least, to any 
housekeeper, as there are no ten cook-books that contain 
so many preserving receipts. We will send the two num- 
bers on receipt of fifty cents. 


The receipts given by Godey in his July and August 
numbers were worth four times as much as the yearly 
subscription.— Morristown Banner. 

They are worth many times the price of the Book to 
every housekéeper.— Frederick Examiner. 

The receipts in the July and August numbers are worth 
$20 to every housekeeper.— Marquette Journal. 

The receipts in the July and August numbers are worth 
five times the price of the Book.—Kingston, Canada, Ad- 
vertiser. 

The receipts in the July and August numbers are worth 
ten times the subscription price to any housekeeper.—Gal- 
veston Portfolio. 

These receipts alone are worth, to any housekeeper, 
€20.—Lansing Republican. 


To Preserve RavBars.—To every twelve pounds of 
fruit, peeled and cut as for tarts, put the same weight of 
lump-sugar, a quarter of a pound of bitter almonds blanch- 
ed and pounded, the juice of a lemon and the peel chopped 
fine. After putting the sugar to the rhubarb let it stand 
through the night, then boil it; when it begins to thicken 
add the other ingredients, together with a wineglass and a 
half of pale French brandy. A teaspoonful of ginger is 
thought by some people to be an improvement. 


To Preserve StTRAWBERRIES.—To one pound of fruit 
add three quarters of a pound of sugar; pound it fine and 
strew it over the fruit, and let it stand twenty-four hours, 
then set it over a slow fire till the sugar is dissolved ; take 
it off and let it stand till cold; make it hot three or four 
times, leaving it to get cold each time ; when the syrup is 
quite clear, put the whole into jars or glasses. . 


To Preserve STRAWBERRIES WHOLE.—Take the weight 
in double-refined sugar, with a quarter of a pint of water 
to each pound, and boil to a thick syrup; when cold, put 
in the strawberries, and let them stand a night; drain 
them, and boil the syrup up again three times, which will 
thicken it. Put the strawberries in cold. Put them in 
glasses, over which tie paper, and let them stand in a cold 
place. 

RASPBERRY Jam.—Weigh the fruit, and add three-quar- 
ters of the weight of sugar ; put the former iuto a preserv- 
ing-pan, boil, and break it; stir constantly, and let it boil 
very quickly ; when the juice has boiled an hour, add the 
sugar, and simmer half an hour. In this way the jam is 
superior in color and flavor to that which is made by put- 
ting the sugar in at first. 

GoosrBerry Jam (Three sorts).—For common red jam, 
put twelve pounds of red hairy gooseberries, gathered dry 
and ripe, and picked clean, into a preserving-pan, with a 
pint of currant juice. Let them boil, and beat them with 
a wooden spoon till they break ; then add six pounds of 


lump-sugar, and simmer slowly twenty or thirty minutes, 
7* 
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Gooseberries require long boiling, but make a good and 
cheap jam, which generally keeps well, and answers for 
children’s use.—In making green gooseberry jam, it is 
usual to add a little spinach juice instead of the currant 
juice, and to use a double portion of white sugar. Excel- 
lent for puddings at all times.—In white gooseberry jam, 
the finest ripe gooseberries must be gathered and picked, 
the fruit put into a jar, in a pan of water over the fire till 
they break, and then transferred to the preserving-pan, 
with three-quarters of a pound of sugar toeach pound «f 
gooseberries ; they will require half an hour's boiling be- 
fore the sugar is added to reduce them to jam. 


Rep ork Warre Ccrrant Jam.—Let the fruit be very 
ripe ; pick it clean from the stalks ; bruise it, and to every 
pound put three-quarters of a pound of loaf-sugar; stir it 
well, and boil half an hour, then add the sugar; boil and 
skim. 

Buiack Currant JamM.—To every pound of black cur- 
rants add the proportion of a pound and a quarter of sugar, 
made into a syrup with half a pint of water; boil the fruit 
half an hour before adding the syrup, and a quarter of an 
hour after. This is one of the most useful, wholesome, 
and delicious jams that can be made.—Or, this preserve 
may be improved by adding to four pounds of black cur- 
rants one pound of white and one pound of red currants, 
and then proceeding to boil, without water, and adding the 
sugar in the proportion fixed above. 


Green CcrrRAnNt Jam.—Weigh equal portions of unripe 
red currants and sugar; set the fruit over the fire, at some 
distance, with a small part of the sugar, breaking the fruit 
a little that the juice may prevent it burning; stir it con- 
tinually and let it remain for a quarter of an hour, then 
add the rest of the sugar, and boil up for a quarter of an 
hour longer. 

BLACKBERRY JaM.—The common blackberry requires to 
be gathered ripe and dry, to be carefully picked, boiled for 
half an hour, and then half the weight of moist sugur 
added and boiled up again for ten minutes. It is a most 
wholesome preserve for children. 

GREENGAGE JamM.—Peel the fruit ‘and divide ; take out 
the stones, and blanch the kernels if you wish them added 
to the jam; boil the broken stones and parings in a little 
water till the water is half reduced, and add a little spinach 
juice to color it; then strain it and put in the preserving- 
pan with the fruit; simmer a quarter of an hour; then 
add equal weight of sugar; boil and skim for twenty 
minutes longer. 


PRESERVED GREENGAGES.—Select greengaes well grown, 
but not the least ripe; prick them with a fork to the stone 
four or five times, and as soon as pricked put them in water 
in a preserving-pan; when they are all done, pnt them 
over a slow fire to simmer very gently, so as to make 
them tender without breaking; try them with a fork, and 
when tender to the stone, put them in cold water, and, #s 
some will get soft before others, they must be watched 
carefully ; let them lie in water a day and night; strain 
them, and when drained, put them in an earthen pan, and 
pour over some boiling hot clarified sugar, sufficient to 
well cover them; put a paper over them ; the next day 
pour off the syrup and boil it; if three quarts, or there- 
abouts, boil for ten minutes, then pour it over the fruit, 
and again lay the paper over them. Boil the syrup every 
other day in the same manner, until it is about the con- 
sistence of cream (in five or six times boiling). If the 
syrup shrinks, so as not to keep the fruit well covered, add 
afresh supply. While boiling the syrup the third time, 
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put the greengages in, and let them simmer gently fora 
short time, which will bring them green; and the last 
time of boiling the syrup also let them simmer a little 
in it. a 

To Preserve Gaeencaces WHoLe.—Prick them all over 
with a pin, then put them in scalding water, let them sim- 
mer, strain them, and take their weight in sugar; put the 
sugar into the preserving-pan, with a quarter of its bulk of 
water ; let it boil well and skim very clear; put in the 
plums, let them boil up once, take them off, and set them 
by till next day ; then take them out one by one from the 
syrup, boil it and skim very clear; put in the plums, and 
let them boil very gently for twenty minutes; take them 
off as before, let them stand till cold, then put them into 
the jars, tying them up very close. 

Green Apricots.—Take those the size of a nutmeg, and 
simmer in water till tender; then put them in cold water, 
and next day drain, and proceed as with greengages. 


To Preserve Apricots WHoLE.—Take ripe apricots, slit 
them at the top, and with a small stick, put in at the stalk 
end, force out the stone ; then peel them, and let them sim- 
mer gently in a preserving-pan with water till tender, but 
not so much so as to break ; put them into cold water, and 
the next day drain them on a coarse sieve for four or five 
hours ; then put them on a flat earthen pan so as not to lay 
them one on the other more than can be helped ; proceed 
as with the greengages. 

Another way.—Take the largest and cleanest apricots to 
be got; pick out the stones with a silver skewer, or slit 
them down tle sides with a silver knife; take nearly their 
weight in good lump-sugar; dip each lump in water, and 
put over the fire; let it just boil, skim, and put by till cold ; 
then pour it over the fruit in the preserving-pan, warm 
very gently, and only allow them to simmer; then put 
them by till next day, and warm them again, continuing 
this till they look clear; then take€he fruit from the syrup. 
The latter must now be well boiled and skimmed, and 
when cold poured over the fruit. 


To Preserve CcuccumBers.—Select small cucumbers, or 
larger ones as green and free from seeds as possible, put 
them into strong salt and water in a narrow-mouthed jar, 
with a cabbage-leaf to keep them down ; tie a paper over 
them, and set them in a warm place till mellow; wash 
and set them over the fire in fresh water with a little salt 
and a fresh leaf over them ; cover close, and do not let 
them boil; if they are not a fine green, change the water, 
and again make them hot and cover them as before ; when 
they are of a good green, take them off ; let them stand till 
cold ; cut the large cucumbers in quarters, take out the 
seeds and soft part, put them all into cold water for two 
days, changing it twice each day to take out the salt. 
Make a syrup of one pound of loaf sugar to half a pint of 
water ; skim, and when clear, add the rind of a lemon, and 
one ounce of raw ginger with the outside scraped off ; when 
the syrup is pretty thick, take it off, and when cold put in 
the cucumbers, having wiped them dry. Boil the syrup 
once in two or three weeks ; repeating this three times, and 
strengthen it, for the danger of spoiling is at first. The 
syrup must be quite cold when it is put to the cucum- 
bers. 


To Preserve Sipertay on American CRABS.—To one 
pound of crabs, take a pound of fine sugar, the juice of a 
iemon, and a little syrup from common apples. Dissolve 
the sugar in it ; let it boil, and skim clear; then prick the 
crabs, and put them into the syrup; let them boil gently, 
till a straw will ran through them; put them iato pots, 
and cover well with syrup. 
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Preservep Grapes IN Buxcnes.—Take out the stones 
from the grapes with a pin, breaking them as little as pos- 
sible; boil some clarified sugar nearly to candy height; 
then put in sufficient grapes to cover the bottom of the 
preserving-pan, without laying them on each other, and 
boil for five minutes, merely to extract all the juice; lay 
them in an earthen-pan, and pour the syrup over them ; 
cover with paper, and the next day boil the syrup, skim- 
ming it well for five minutes; put in the grapes, let them 
boil a minute or two; put them in pots, and pour the 
syrup over them, after which tie down. 

To Preserve Pine-APPLes.—Gather the pines with small 
tops, or if foreign fruit select in the same way ; then with 
a sharp knife take out the little prickly leaves between 
each flake ; but be careful not to go too near the top; put 
them into salt and water a little warm, to make them turn 
yellow, which will be in about twenty-four hours; then 
place them on a slow fire in water and lemon-juice, com- 
posed of three parts of the former to one of the latter; do 
not keep them too long on the fire, for fear of losing the 
top; when they are done put them in cold water; then 
take them out and let them be thoroughly dried; put 
a good rich syrup to them, which must be changed for 
fresh syrup two or three days afterwards. This is a West 
India receipt. 

Quinces Preserved WHOoLE.—Pare and put them intoa 
saucepan with the parings at the top, then fill it with hard 
water, cover it close, set it over a gentle fire till they turn 
reddish ; let them stand till cold; put them into a clear 
thick syrup, boil them a few minutes; set them on one 
side till quite cold, boil them again in the same manner; 
the next day boil them till they look clear ; if the syrup is 
not thick enough, boil it more; when cold, put brandied 
paper over them. The quinces may be halved or quar- 
tered. . 


To PREseRVE MELON LIKE Ging=R.—When the melon is 
nearly ripe, pare it thin, and cut it into pieces about the 
size of ginger; cover it with salt-water, changing it every 
day for three days; then put it in clear spring-water, 
changing it twice a day for three days. Then make a thin 
syrup, and boil it together with the melon once every day 
for three days; next make a thick syrup, adding the rind 
of one or more lemons, according to the quantity of melon, 
cut into narrow strips, and the juice squeezed in; then add 
some best white ginger, with the outside cut off, so as to 
make the syrup strong of the ginger. This should be 
boiled, and when cold put to the melon. 


To Dry Pears.—Pare them very thin before they are 
quite ripe, and simmer in a thin syrup; let them lie a day 
or two, then make the syrup richer and simmer again. 
Repeat this till they are clear, then drain, and dry them 
in the sun or in a vool oven fora short time. They may 
be kept in the syrup and dried as wanted, which makes 
them more moist and rich. 

Another way.—Take some fine pears before they are 
quite ripe, pare them and set them over the fire in cold 
water; let them stew till tender; lift them gently out and 
put them into cold water for a quarter of an hour, then 
drain on a sieve into a pound of sugar and two quarts of 
water for every fifty pears ; pot the fruit, and let it stand 
two hours. The pears must then be taken out and sus- 
pended in a slow oven, with the large end down, for twelve 
hours. Clarify the syrup in which the fruit has stood, and 
boil it; when quite cold, the pears must again remain in 
the syrup, and be transferred to the oven for the same time 
as before. Boil the syrup, and continue the process till 
the pears are perfectly dry. 
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TRUSSING AND CARVING. 
POULTRY AND GAME, 


DUCK. 
Trussing.—Ducks are trussed in the same manner as 
geese, eacept that the feet must be left on, and turned close 
to the legs. 





7 Back of a Duck, trussed. 


Carving.—Remove the legs and wings as directed before 
for a goose, and cut some slices from each side of the breast. 
The seasoning will be found under the apron, as in the 
other bird. If it is necessary, the merry-thought, &c., can 
be detached in the same manner as when carving a fowl. 


WILD-FOWL. 

Trussing.—Pick clean; cut off the neck close to the 
back, and, with the midd!e finger, loosen the liver and 
other parts ; cut off the pinions at the first joint; then cut 
a slit between the vent and the rump, and draw them 
clean; clean them properly with the long feathers on the 
wing; cut off the nails, and turn the feet close to the legs ; 
put a skewer in the pinion, pull the legs close to the breast, 
and run the skewer through the legs, body, and the other 
pinion ; cut off the end of the vent, and put the rump 
through it. 

All kinds of wild-fowl are to be trussed thus. 

Carving.—Every kind of wild-fowl must be carved the 
same as a duck. 

PIGEON. 

Trussing.—Pick clean; take off the neck close to the 
back; then remove the crop; cut off the vent, and draw 
out the entrails and gizzard, but leave the liver, asa pigeon 
has no gall-bladder. 

If for roasting, cut off the toes; cut a slit in one of the 
legs, and put the other through it; draw the leg tight to 
the pinion; put a skewer through the pinion, legs, and 
body, and with the handle of the knife break the breast 
flat; clean the gizzard, put it under one of the pinions, and 
turn the points on the back. 

If for boiling or stewing, cut the feet off at the joint, turn 
the legs, and stick them in the sides, close to the pinions. 
If for a pie, they must be done in the same manner. 





Carving.—There are three methods of carving them: 
Ist, as a chicken; 2d, by dividing them down the middle; 
and 3d, dividing them across, which is done by fixing the 
fork at 1, and entering the knife just before it, then cutting 
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in the lines 1—2 and 1—3. The lower part is considered 
the better half. 





WOODCOCK, PLOVER, AND &SNIPR. 


Trussing.—If these birds are not very fresh, great care 
must be taken in picking them, as they are very tender to 
pick at any time; for even the heat of the hand will some- 
times take off the skin, which will destroy the beauty of 
the bird. When picked clean, cut the pinions in the first 
joint, and with the handle of a knife beat the breast-bone 
flat ; turn the legs close to the thighs, and tie them together 
at the joints; put the thighs close to the pinions, put a 
skewer into the pinions, and run it through the thighs, 
body, and other pinion; skin the head, turn it, take out 
the eyes, and put the head on the point of the skewer, with 
the bill close to the breast. 





Carving.—W oodcocks and plovers are carved the same 
as a fowl, if large; but cut in quarters if small. Snipes 
are cut in halves. The head is generally opened in all. 


LARKS, WHEAT-EARS, AND ALL SMALL BIRDS. 

Trussing.—Pick well; cut off their heads, and the pin- 
ions of the first joint; beat the breast-bone flat; turn the 
feet close to the legs, and put one into the other; draw out 
the gizzard, and run a skewer through the middle of the 
bodies ; tie the skewer fast to the spit when you put them 
down to roast. 

Carving.—These birds may be divided down the mid- 
dle, or given whole, especially when small. 


HARE. 


Trussing.—Run a skewer through the twoshoulders at 
2; another through the head at 1, or pass it into the mouth 
and through the body, to keep the head in its place; two 
others should be passed through the roots of the ears, to 
keep them erect ; and another through the legs at 3. The 
inside of the ears should be singed out with a hot poker 
before roasting, and the eyes extracted with a fork. Many 
people let a hare soak in cold water all night before truss- 
ing, but a few hours is quite sufficient to extract the 
blood, 





Carving.—Insert the point of the knife inside the shoul- 
der at 6, and divide all the way down to the rump, on 
both sides, in the line 6, 7, 8, which will separate the hare 
into three pieces. Sever the shoulders in the direction 5, 
6, 7, and the legs in a similar manner ; as the latter is too 
large for one person in a large hare, it should be divided 
from the thigh. Now behead it; cut off the ears close to 
the roots, and divide the upper from the lower jaw ; then 
place the former on a plate, put the point of the knife into 
the forehead, and divide it through the centre down to the 
nose. Cut the back into severai small pieces in the lines 
9—10, and proceed to assist, giving some stuffing (which is 
found below 10) and gravy to each person. This can only 
be done easily when the animal is young; if old, it must 
be cut up as follows: Cut off the legs and shoulders first, 
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and then cut out long narrow slices on each side of the 
back-bone in the direction 7—8; then divide the back-bone 
into three or more parts, and behead the hare as usual. 

The prime parts are the back and legs. The ears are 
considered a luxury by some, and so are the head, brains, 
and bloody part of the neck. The best part of the leg is 
the fleshy part of the thigh at 8. 


RADBIT. 


Rabbits, whether for roasting or boiling, are trussed and 
cut up the same as a hare, except that the back is divided 
into two or three parts, without separating it from the 
belly. The best parts are the shoulders and back; the 
head should not be given unless asked for. 


In conclusion, we may observe, that all printed direc- 
tions must fail without constant practice ; yet with prac- 
tice, and due attention to the rules we have laid down, we 
doubt not that many of our readers will speedily become 
good carvers, 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE DOMESTIC MANAGE-' 
MENT OF THE SICK-ROOM, 


Us rss a warm bath is ordered by the medical attendant, 
it is very commonly forgotten that persons need washing, 
if they are ill im bed any length of time; and a week or 
fortnight is perhaps allowed to elapse without soap and 
water being applied to any part of the body, except the 
face and hands. This is not only filthy but unhealthy. 
The excuse, of course, is that it was feared the patient 
would catch cold. By the simple expedient of washing a 
small portion at a time, and then drying it immediately, 
the whole body may be washed every day without incur- 
ring the slightest risk. 

In all diseases of an acute kind, attended with feverish- 
ness, it is desirable to keep the patient as quiet as pos- 
sible. For this reason, no more persons should be allowed 
in the room than are absolutely necessary—one or two at 
the most. But of all things distressing to a nervous, irri- 
table patient, the worst is one of those good-natured, 
fidgety women, who will wear creaking shoes, and walk 
on tip-toe, and ask the unhappy patient, every five min- 
utes, ‘whether he is comfortable,” and ‘‘if there is any- 
thing she can do for him.” In fact, of the two, I think a 
fussy nurse is worse than a lazy one. 

The diet of an invalid will, of course, be prescribed by 
the medical attendant. The friends have nothing to do 
but to prepare it, and adhere strictly to it, never making 
even trifling alterations without permission. In acute dis- 
eases, where the patient shows a disinclination to eat even 
the plainest food, do not be too pressing in your entreaties. 
Remember that, when lying in bed, no exertion is made, 
very little waste is going on in the system, and that that 
part of the food which is required for sustaining animal 
heat is almost wholly unnecessary—artificial heat being 
supplied. 

As regards the drink for the sick, one caution must be 
given—that on no account should they be allowed wine, 
beer, spirits, or any other fermented liquor, without the 
express permission of the medical man. Toast and water, 
weak lemonade, weak tea, and such like may be given 
when the patient prefers them to cold water. The incon- 
ceivable prejudice some people entertain towards cold 
water leads them to look upon it as almost a poison; and 
hardly anything will induce them to give it even where 
the parched and thirsty patient most earnestly requests it. 
The only precaution that needs to be taken with cold 
water is one that is required with all cold drinks, namely, 
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not to allow a thirsty patient to take large draughts at 
once, the thirst being as effectually quenched by frequent 
small draughts. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS 


Ex_per Wixe FLAvoreD wita Hops.—A lady, disliking 
the taste of spices in home-made wines, was induced to 
try the effect of flavoring elder wine with hops. The ro- 
sult is one of the most grateful, wholesome, and valuable 
beverages. Its color equals that of the finest claret; and 
it produces no acidity after drinking, as many home-made 
wines do. The following receipt for the same has been 
kindly communicated for the benefit of the readers of the 
Lady’s Book, and will, I think, answer fully, if tried skil- 
fully and fairly. The berries, which must be thoroughly 
ripe, are to be stripped from the stalk, and squeezed to a 
pulp. Stir and squeeze this pulp once every day for four 
days; then separate the juice from the pulp by passing 
through a cane sieve or basket; to every gallon of juice, 
add half a gallon of cold spring water; boil nine gallons 
with six ounces of hops for half an hour; then strain it, 
and boil again, with three pounds of sugar to the gallon, 
for about teu minutes, skimming it all the time; pour it 
into a cooler, and, whilst lukewarm, put a piece of toasted 
bread with a little barm on it to set it working; put it into 
a cask as soon as cold ; when it has done working, cork it 
down, and leave it six months before it is tapped; it is 
then drinkable, but improves with age exceedingly. 


To Imrrate Cora BAskets.—Make the basket of paste- 
board in any shape you please; dissolve three sticks of 
sealing-wax in a pint of alcohol ; wet the basket with this 
mixture, and sprinkle on rice which has been about half 
ground ; let it dry, and repeat the process until the paste- 
board is covered, after which, paint it with the mixture 
until it is red enough. A brush of hair or feathers should 
be used. 

Deuicate Cake.—Stir to a cream a pound cf powdered 
white sugar, seven ounces of butter; then add the whites 
of sixteen eggs beaten to a stiff froth, half a nutmeg, ora 
teaspoonful of rose-water, or lemon; stir in gradually a 
pound of sifted flour; bake the cake immediately; the 
yolks can be used for custards. 

Fioatixea Isuaxp.—Six eggs; separate the yolks and 
white; beat the whites toa froth; then add two cups of su- 
gar; beat the yolks and sugar together; take one quart of 
sweet milk, boil. it, and dip in the whites; just boil up, 
and skim them out, and turn the sugar and yolks in the 
milk, and let that boil, and that makes the custard; then 
lay the whites on top of that; then it is done. 

Sweet Cras-AppLe Pickirs.—Boil the fruit in clear 
water until it becomes a little soft; then drain them on a 
large dish ; then to every pound of fruit add one of sugar; 
and boil hard until they are preserved. 

To make the pickles, take one-half syrup and one-half 
vinegar; fill the jar with the preserves, and pour on the 
syrup and vinegar ; add spices to suit the taste. 


ExceLLent Cookres.—Three eggs, two cups of sugar, 
one cup of butter, one teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved in 
one-half cup of sweet milk; flour enough to mix soft; 
add caraway-seed according to taste; roll thin, and bake 
quick. 

Poor May‘s Prpptxa.—One cup of molasses, one cup of 
water, one cup of chopped suet, one cup of raisins, one 
teaspoonful of saleratus, a little salt, flour enough to make 
a stiff batter ; tie up in a cloth, put into boiling water, boil 
two hours; use wine or brandy sauce; leave in boiling 
water till needed. 














Evitors’ Gable. 


THE LADIES’ MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 


Ix compliance with the earnest request of the managers 
of this society, we shall devote the ‘‘ Editor’s Table’’ of 
this month chiefly to this interesting subject. We regret 
that we have not space for the eloquent appeal by thé 
‘Southern Matron.” In a future number, we intend 
giving it; also the act of incorporation and other particulars 
necessary to a full understanding of the subject. In the 
mean time, we would urge on the ladies of the Union the 
necessity of immediate exertion. Why not form societies 
in every villagé, town, and city in the Union? Get up 
floral fairs, tea parties, picnics ; collect subscriptions and 
donations in every State, on the plan of separate contribu- 
tions, by the people of each State. Perhaps some eminent 
man may be found in each State who will, like the 
Honorable Edward Everett, give effect by his exertions 
and eloquence to this patriotic cause. 

In the glowing language of the American Presbyterian, 
‘Our readers have not forgotten the words of Lord Nelson 
before the battle of Trafalgar: ‘An Earldom or Westmin- 
ster Abbey!" Of all the spots in London, perhaps, no one 
attracts so many visitors as that venerable pile. The asso- 
ciations, which surround the mighty dead, speak to every 
man who has heart or mind. But, when the writer has 
passed through every part of the noble fane, and gazed 
upon every monument, he has found no Washington. No 
nation has ever had such dust in its keeping. Let Mount 
Vernon then be bought; and let the eulogy of the greatest 
man that our country is capable of producing be ‘he sleeps 
by the side of Washington.’”’ 

We appeal to all editors to advocate this cause by their 
pen, and by the republication of the subjoined corre- 
spondence and documents in full. 


Correspondence respecting the Purchase of Mount Ver- 
non by the Women of America. 


To Governor WISE: 

Sir—It is with feelings of the deepest gratification that 
we inclose to you the following correspondence between 
Mr. Wm. F. Ritchie, and Mr. J. A. Washington, which 
has been placed at our disposal ; and we are assured that 
your excellency, as a patriot and a Virginian, will hail 
with pleasure the prospect—nay, the certainty, now—that 
Virginia, at no distant period, can take under her sacred 
charge the Home and Grave of Washington, with the pa- 
triots of our country to care for and adorn it; for he is 
their Father, as well as her “ illustrious son.” 

In the name of all who desire, from love to his memory, 
or from national pride, to see the consummation of such a 
result, but especially in behalf of the ‘‘ Ladies of the Mount 
Vernon Association of the Union,’’ who have devoted 
themselves to its attainment, we ask your excellency to 
place this correspondence before the General Assembly of 
your State, which meets in December next, with our peti- 
tion for what further legislation may be necessary to 
secure a successful and speedy arrangement with Mr. 
Washington. His present conditions of sale are, you per- 
ceive, the same as those given to Governor Johnson nearly 
two years ago. While we can but regret that Mr. Wash- 
ington feels that neither consistency nor his personal 
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opinions will permit him to act with any party but Vir- 
ginia, we appreciate his having consented, solely to ‘‘ gra- ° 
tify others, and carry out a desirable public measure,” to 
place the estate once more at the disposal of Virginia. Her 
position to the ladies of the Mount Vernon Association 
remains materially the same, as no stipulations are made 
as to the source of funds to be used, &c., to interfere 
with it. 

We have asked and obtained the privilege, not only of 
presenting the “purchase money” for Mount Vernon, in 
order to tender a national tribute of love and reverénce to 
him whose memory should ever live in the hearts of his 
indebted countrymen, but, also, of a sufficient share in its 
custodianship to enable present and future generations to 
adorn it as far as a grateful nation desires; and we have 
no intention of occupying a less proud or gratifying posi- 
tion. When woman asks for gold for such a sacred pur- 
pose, can men and patriots withhold it? It is with 
confidence, that we expect, through the generous patron- 
age of the public, to be enabled to present our “ national 
purse” to your excellency in time to have it accompany 
your petition in our behalf to the General Assembly. 

The constitution and by-laws, made obligatory by the 
provisions of the charter granted to the Association on the 
17th of last March, will be prepared by the first legal 
ability, and submitted for your approbation, and the 
charter formally accepted as soon as circumstances, de- 
pending upon the successful resumption of our operations, 
and the convenience of the parties who are to meet on the 
occasion, will permit. 

I have the honor to be, with sentiments of highest es- 
teem, Most respectfully yours, 

A SovTHERN Maraon. 
President of the ** Ladies’ Mount Vernon 
Association of the Union.” 
February 12, 1857. 


Ricumonp, December 8, 1856 
Mr. J. A. WAsHtTNeTor: 

Dear Sin—Feeling a deep interest in the future safety 
and improvement of Mount Vernon, and being impressed 
with the propriety aid necessity of accomplishing it with- 
out delay, I am impelled to address you, to entreat that 
you will recoiisider and withdraw your determination as 
expressed in your letter to the National Intelligencer in 
April last, and consent to place the estate once more at the 
disposal of Virginia. I do so, confident that no differences 
exist which cannot and will not be satisfactorily arranged ; 
and I hope, therefore, that you will accede to the universal 
wishes of patriots in this matter, as your motive, in de- 
siring to place the estate under the protection of Virginia, 
is to secure its sacredness and safety inviolate. 

Iam, with sentiments of the highest consideration, 

Yours, respectfully, Wiuuiay F. Rircate. 


Movnt Vernon, January 1, 1856. 
To WriuraM F. Rrreate, Ese. : 

Dear Str—Owing to a prolonged absence from home, I 
did not receive your letter of December 8, 1856, until within 
a few days past. 

In order to insure the preservation of Mount Vernon, I 
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have been willing, for several years, to place the property 
iu the hands of the State of Virginia, upon terms with 
which I believe you are already familiar. 

From the action of our Legislature on the subject, I 
have been led to believe that the State was not inclined to 
acquire it on these conditions. If I am mistaken in this, 
and it should appear, during the next session of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, that Virginia wishes to obtain Mount Ver- 
non, I should be still willing to transfer it to her in the 
manner I have heretofore proposed in a letter dated June 
16, 1855, addressed to Joseph Johnson, Esq., the late 
Governor of Virginia, in reply to one of June 13, 1855, 
that I had the honor of receiving from him. 

Although you are probably informed as to these con- 
ditions, and your letter does not seem to call for a re-state- 
ment of them, yet, to prevent any misapprehension on the 
subject, I will take the liberty of calling your attention to 
that portion of my letter to Governor Johnson containing 
them. . It is as follows :— 

“Should the State of Virginia desire to purchase Mount 
Vernon, she can obtain two hundred acres of it, embracing 
the Tomb of Washington, the Mansion House, and adja- 
cent grounds, gardens, &c. &c. upon the following terms, 
viz:— 

“Ist. The remains of such members of the Washington 
family who now are, or may be hereafter, buried in and 
around the present vault, shall never be removed nor dis- 
turbed. And, for the purposes of a family burying-ground, 
the undersigned, John A. Washington and his heirs, shall 
retain the right of inclosing and ornamenting one-half 
acre of land, including the vault at present used, with 
easy access to it at all times. In this burying-ground, 
members of the Washington family, and no one else, may 
be interred ; and the State shall preserve it from injury or 
desecration. 

**2. The State shall never alienate the fee simple for 
any lesser estate in the whole nor any part of the property. 

3d. The State shall pay to John A. Washington, upon 
his making to her a proper conveyance and title to the 
property, the sum of two hundred thousand dollars in 
cash, or, at the option of the State, in Virginia, six per 
cent. coupon stock, the principal and interest whereof 
shall be paid in the time and manner in which such stock 
has usually been made payable of late years. 

It may not be amiss for me to say, in conclusion, that I 
shall be unwilling to leave this matter unsettled beyond 
the expiration of the next regular session of the General 
Assembly of Virginia. A satisfactory arrangement of my 
affairs renders it necessary that I should be explicit upon 
this point. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest respect, 

Your obedient servant, Joun A. WasHINGTON. 








On the reception of the above correspondence, Governor 
Wise caused the Ist Vice President of the Association to 
be informed that he was too ill to give official reply to the 
‘Southern Matron,"’ but that he would cheerfully comply 
with the request of the Association, lay the petition and 
the correspondence before the next General Assembly of 
the State of Virginia. 


Report from the Corresponding Secretary. 


For the benefit of those not familiar with the regulations 
of the Mount Vernon Association, and who may desire to 
unite with it, either as contributors or laborers, to honor 
the memory of Washington, we deem this a fitting occasion 
to state that the Association is under the direction of a 
Central Committee, formed by the “‘Southern Matron,” in 
May, 1855, which is nominally located at Richmond ; but, 











to make it as national as circumstances will permit, it is 
designed to add a member from every State, which unites 
with the Association, by the contributions of its citizens. 
The regulations of the Association provide for each Stato 
to have charge of its local operations ; but, in default of 
regular organization, these duties fall to the Central Com- 
mittee. Papers giving further information, and the “‘ sub- 
scription papers’’ to be used as a registry for subscribers, 
can be obtained by application to this Committee. 

In order to extend the privilege to as many patriots as 
possible, the contribution of one dollar will secure mem- 
bership, and entitle the giver to have his or her name 
enrolled in that ‘‘ Registry of Fame’’—the Mount Vernon 
Purchase Book. Subscribers for larger sums will be 
classed as donors also. All donations of fifty dollars and 
upwards will be gratefully acknowledged in the ‘‘ Monthly 
Reports” of the Central Committee, in order that our coun- 
try at large may learn the names of her generous patriots. 
The organs of the Central Committee are the “Southern 
Literary Messenger,” Richmond, Virginia, and “ Godey’s 
Lady's Book,” Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; but we ear- 
nestly hope that all friendly papers wili give these reports 
an insertion or notice. 

As the name, sum, and residence of every member are to 
be published in a book, and copies to be deposited at 
Mount Vernon in the archives of every State in the Union, 
and to be a member will hereafter be regarded as a pre- 
cious privilege, it is important to guard against all con- 
tingencies which might arise from careless collectors, 
impostors, or mails, causing the omission of names, and 
non-reception of funds; therefore we shall hereafter pur- 
sue the plan of publishing in each State the names of all 
subscribers in that State, as they are reported, from time 
to time, im a newspaper of general circulation, to be re- 
garded as the Mount Vernon organ of the State. This 
will not only secure an early correction of errors, prompt 
and systematic action, an accurate knowledge of the 
amount subscribed and paid in, but will also lessen the 
immense amount of labor entailed by our contemplated 
published registry. It will be the duty of the principal 
director in each State to see this done, to file the papers, 
and have them carefully transmitted to the Ist Vice Presi- 
dent of the Central Committee for fature compilation. We 
feel assured that the following papers, warm advocates of 
our cause, will generously aid in this matter by becoming 
the organ of their respective States, viz.: the Pennsylva- 
nia Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Richmond 
Inquirer, Richmond, Virginia; Wilmington Journal, 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Charleston Courier, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; Chronicle and Sentinel, Augusta, 
Georgia; Herald and Trine, Mobile, Alabama. 

We earnestly request that all those who have taken col- 
lections, in the past three years, will arrange to commence 
a publication without delay, with an asterisk to mark sums 
not yet paid up. 

Communications for the “Southern Matron” can he 
inclosed to the Ist Vice President or Secretary at Richmond, 
or to any of the members of the Central Committee in tle 
other States. 

We respectfully invite persons desiring to be active in 
this work to communicate the fact at once. 

Our Charter, with the above publications, will soon be 
issued in pamphlet form. 8. L. Peuer. 

Corresponding Secretary of the “‘ Mount Vernon 
Association,’’ Richmond, Virginia. 


Nore.—Sulbseriptions or donations may be sent te Mr. 
William H. Macfarland, Richmond, Virginia, who is Trea- 
surer of the ‘‘ Central Mount Vernon Association,” or to the 
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editors of the Lady's Book, who acknowledge all contribu- 
tions made to them. 


PLACES OF EDUCATION FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Tue ALBANY FemAte (Young Ladies’) Acapemr is one 
of the oldest of the kind in the United States. Founded in 
1814, it has kept on its course over forty years, and is still 
prospering and progressing. This academy has always 
been noted for its thorough course of English studies. We 
are glad to find that, although the plan has been enlarged, 
yet this cardinal aim of making English studies predomi- 
nate is still pursued. The method is thus described: 
“Among the advantages afforded by the Academy are 
permanency, thorough elementary teaching, spacious and 
well-ventilated apartments, a judicious and regular course 
of study, in which the primary branches, spelling, read- 
ing, grammar, composition, geography, history, and arith- 
metic, are regarded as essential and pre-eminent ; a general 
division of labor, by which the professor or teacher in each 
department, being confined to a prescribed course and 
limited number of studies, is enabled to be more thorough 
and efficient than is possible where the attention is di- 
rected to a wider range of subjects.” 

The faculty are Eben 8S. Stearns, A. M., Principal and 
Professor of Mental and Moral Science, with seven other 
Professors or gentlemen teachers. These are assisted by 
eight ladies, whose sphere of duty is not designated, except 
that of Miss Shaw, who teaches dancing. 

We wish that, in this rich and popular ladies’ Academy, 

here might be another branch of woman's education in- 
troduced, namely, ‘“‘The Science of Domestic Economy,” 
and that an accomplished and competent lady could be 
found to give the necessary lessons and lectures. The 
Albany Academy might then lead the way in the greatest 
improvement now demanded in woman's education. The 
present number of pupils is two hundred and sixty. 


Tue Bevery Institute, for boys and young men, under 
the care of the Reverend M. L. Hofford, has a high reputa- 
tion; and, as many of our readers, mothers of sous whom 
it is desirable to place in a private seminary, would be 
glad to know where to look for sach a place, we give this 
notice. The direction is Beverly, New Jersey. The vil- 
lage is three miles from Burlington, and fourteen from 
Philadelphia. 

WHAT HAS TO BE LEARNED.—There are, in the English 
language, 20,500 nouns, 40 pronouns, 9,200 adjectives, 
8000 verbs, 69 interjections, &c. In all, there are about 
40,000 words. The greater portion of these words are 
learned, commitied to memory, with their manner of spell- 
ing, definitions, and uses, by every well-instructed Ameri- 
can child before the age of twelve years; and this know- 
ledge, the foundation of all learning, is communicated to 
children chiefly by women. Truly, women, as mothers 
and school-teachers, hold the talisman of mental as well 
as of moral power. 

Scnoots my CALIFoRNIA.—The annual report of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, for the year 1856, 
shows that in 34 counties there are 316 schools, 30 of which 
are in the county of San Francisco. The number of chil- 
dren attending these is 26,160—4,751 of whom live in San 
Francisco. 

WE owe the following touching tribute of the heart to 
the pen of a lady, English by birth, bat now Americanized 
by marriage. It should have appeared last month; but 
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our readers will not be weary of seeing the name of our 
favorite hero again in our Book. 


ON THE PREMATURE DEATH OF DOCTOR KANE. 
BY CECILIA FERGUSON. 


Tue hero sleeps in his early grave, 
For the martyr’s crown is won; 

And nations weep o'er the sainted brave, 
The race of whose glory 's run. 


The soldier's bays, and the laurel bough, 
With the civie martyr’s crown, 
Encircle the ocean hero’s brow, 
And add to his bright renown. 


Fierce Afric’s wilds, and the Arctic shore 
(Fair Science his only guide), 

The battle-strife, and the tempest’s roar, 
He challenged in fearless pride. 


His country’s love and the light of truth 
He sought as his only prize. 

Ambition’s dreams, from his early youth, 
His patriot thoughts despise. 


No shadow rests on the hero’s fame, 
No cloud on his virtues bright ; 

No stain hath sullied his spotless name, 
And darkened his glories’ light. 


And thus he sleeps in his early grave, 
For the martyr’s crown is won ; 

While nations weep o’er the sainted brave, 
The race of whose glory ’s run. 


Lary FRANKLIN is making every exertion to fit out an- 
other expedition in search of her hasband. She cannot 
rest in her present uncertainty respecting his fate. In a 
late letter to Lorn Palmerston, praying for the favorable 
action of the British government for aid, Lady Franklin 
says: “ This final and exhausting search is all I seek in 
behalf of the first and only martyrs to Aretic discovery in 
modern times ; and it is all I intend to ask.” 

We think Lord Palmerston can hardly refuse to aid her 
plan. A number of British naval officers of rank and ex- 
perience have offered their services in this last expedition. 





Apovut Coi_prex.—The following sensible advice is from 
Hall’s Journal of Health: ‘Dress children warmly, 
woollen flannel next their person during the whole year. 
By every consideration, protect the extremities well. It 
is an ignorant barbarism allowsa child to have bare arms, 
and legs, and feet, even in summer. The circulation 
should be invited to the extremities; warmth does that; 
cold repels it. It is at the hands and feet we begin to die. 
Those who have cold hands and feet are never well. 
Plenty of warmth, plenty of substantial food and ripe 
f-uits, and plenty of joyous out-door exercise, would save 
millions of children annually.” 


Cavtioy To Crairics.—An English poetess, Mrs. Caroline 
Gifford Philipson, not long since published a volume of 
poems entitled ‘‘ Lonely Hours,’’ which the Westminster 
Review characterized briefly as ‘‘sentimental doggerel.* 
Mrs. Philipson, not being pleased with this short and not 
sweet critique, has come out with a reply in prose, or 
rather an anathema, on the Reviewer, in the following 
fashion: We must add that, if the lady’s poetry resem- 
bles her prose, we think she will have a hard time of it, 
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with readers as well as critics, before she compels adinim- 
tion of her genius and style. 

“And you, Westminster Reviewer, bard, dramatist 
(that is, provincial actor), biographer, philosopher, squire 
to knights, windmill of the hundred arms, poetic Briae- 
reus, which arms whirl for the astonishment and the 
alarm of other Quixotes, young in arms or pens, we being 
doubtless one, intent, Amazon-like, with long lance to pin, 
spindle-like, thy whirligig upon thy wooden forehead— 
you threatened with this demolition, so that no longer, 
mischievous, literary windmill, with your cross of singing 
and swinging sails, you would scare sheep, if nought else! 

* * * * * * * 

“There is a literary Smithfield as well as the city 
Smithfield. To the pens of the literary as well as the ordi- 
nary Smithfield must the submissive bleating (or defy- 
ingly blatant) anthers and authorlings be alike driven. 
The public hath its appetite, in its food literary as in its 
food critical. The most savage of the critical Botcherdom 
overdo their work in their haste to please their patrons ; 
perbaps that is all. The assailant of ‘‘ Lonely Hours,” in 
the Westminster Review, may be an athletic, with a 
cleaver of this sort. Perhaps he boasts his pewter label, 
with the lord mayor’s brand upon it, of authority to kill 
The attacked, in this instance, neither knows nor wants to 
know the usages of his particular sacrificial pen. But he 
makes a mistake if he fancies that he shall find a patient 
victim, or any person to practise upon. The sheep may 
transform into infinitely a more formidable animal, and a 
wilder, perhaps a unicorn. 

“And now we will take leave of this Polypheme, with 
his matted hair and red hands."’ 


How A PuiiosopHer MADE Love.—‘“‘ ‘What d’ye mean 
by that, sir?’ said Genevieve, in confusion. ‘Mean!’ 
quoth he; ‘why, I saw you throw your glove on the walk 
after you looked which way I was coming, and then hide 
yourself in the bush. Now, prythee, my pretty friend, 
what could you mean by this?’ Genevieve was in a 
tremble, and bit her lips till the blood dropped upon her 
bosom. ‘ Well, well,’ continued he; ‘I will answer the 
question for you, my pretty Jenny: you are willing to be 
my mate, and make signs of what you cannot speak. 
Come, pretty Jenny—for indeed I think you pretty—you 
shall be my mate, and I will be your mate, and we will be 
man aud wife together. I found out your love, and will 
give you love for love. I have broken the matter to my 
father, and my mother, and my good Uncle Bartholomew, 
and my good aunt; and all think well of a wedding be- 
tween us; and so, my sweet, pretty Jenny, I will kiss 
your sweet lips, if you please, upon the bargain.’ Upon 
which he made a mark with his thumb-nail in Plato, lest 
he lose his place where he left off reading, and, shutting 
up the folio, put it upon a little bench, then, folding his 
arms round Genevieve’s waist, gave her a hearty kiss 
upon her lips ; after which, taking up Plato, and opening 
the book, he walked off, reading Greek, and left Genevieve 
to her meditations.” 

A New Srar.—We have lately had the pleasure of look- 
ing over a few poems written by a youthful poetess, at 
present unknown to fame. Her short history is one to 
move the best feelings of woman on her behalf. Some 
other time we will give a sketch of the writer of the fol- 
lowing sweet lyric, which, we are sure, will be a favorite 
with our readers. 
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A GARLAND FOR THEE. 
BY UCALEO. 


I'L weave thee a garland of flowers most rare 

To twine with the bands of thy soft golden hair ; 

The choicest, the fairest, the sweetest that bloom— 
Transcendent in beauty, and rich in perfume— 

Shall rest on thy cheek, and shall shadow thy brow, 
To grace the sweet beauty that’s blooming there now. 


I'll gather pale rosebuds, just opening to light, 

And beautiful lilies, so spotless and white ; 

I'll gather sweet violets laden with dew, 
Convolvulus blooms of ethereal blue. 

And, with green arbor-vitz, a garland I ‘ll twine, 
That may lend a new charm e’en to beauty like thine. 


Then, beautiful lady, my garland accept— 

Frail offering of love to be cherished and kept 
Till the bloom of its beauty shall wither away, 
And, like all that is earth-born, it turns to decay ; 
Then cast it aside, and forget it forever ; 

But still, in affection, remember the giver. 


To ovr CorREsPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘‘Our Native Land’—‘*The World is not all 
Dark, &c.""—*‘ Pictures’ —“‘The Rain-Drop”—‘*‘ The Gyp- 
sy’s Warning’’—‘“ Thou art the Way, &c.”"—‘‘ A Northern 
May-Day” (too late for this year, but will do for next)— 
“Lines to a New-Born Babe”’--‘‘The Old Lane’—‘‘To a 
Wild Lupin”—and ‘“‘ Avium M°zrationes.” 

These are declined for want of room, and other reasons 
too numerous to mention: “‘My Western Home.”’ (The 
writer has talent, and wants study and practice)—‘ An 
Incident’’—‘‘ Song’’—*‘ The Great Secret’’—*‘ Ana” —‘‘ My 
Harp’”—‘“ A Wreath, &c.’’ (We thank the writer; but 
such compliments are not pretty published)—‘ The dying 
Wife’’—*‘ Ernest’’—‘‘ Sonnet”—The Lover's Call’’—‘ Miss 
Alice De M., of Louisiana.’’ (The writer had better send 
his poem direct to the lady)—‘‘The Cloud with a Silver 
Lining.”” (We are not in need of MSS. at present)—‘‘ The 
Microscope’”’—‘‘ Thou hast passed to thy Rest’’—‘‘ Thomas 
Roland”—“ Bubby.”” (We are glad that the “broken 
nose”’ is so nearly well)—‘‘ Morning and the Flowers” is 
quite a pretty poem; but, as we did not have it in time 
for May, we can only give a stanza or two. 


“ The quiet night has turned to d+y~ 
The matin bell has rung; 
The little swallow from the eaves 
His morning song has sung ; 
The blue hare-bell has oped its leaves, 
With sparkling dew-drops hung. 

* * * * * * . 
‘*The sweet fresh breeze sweeps over all 
With a gentle whispering sound, 

Bowing the head of every flower 
Meekly unto the ground ; 

And their waving sounds like music 
Through the deep silence around.” 


‘Memory Bells,” and several articles marked for this 
number, we have been obliged to postpone; so large a 
space was necessary for the Mount Vernon appeal. Our 


correspondents will, we are sure, excuse us, and wait pa- 
tiently. The deferred article shall appear next month. 

“FP, A.”"—We receive at least 500 manuscripts a month ; 
how are we to tell anything about “‘a MS."’?_ 
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Booxs By Mart.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 





From J. B. Lreprxcorr & Co., Philadeiphia:— 

THE OLIVE BRANCH; or, White Oak Farm. This is 
certainly a very ingeniously written book, on what is 
generally conceded to be a very interesting and exciting 
subject, of itself involving many questions of moral, so- 
cial, and politicalduty. Whatever may be the effects of 
the author's representations, sentiments, and arguments on 
the public mind, he appears tu have labored, and to have 
been sustained in his labors, under an approving conscious- 
ness that he had a good and worthy object before him. 
The volume will doubtless be read by many persons inte- 
rested in the exciting controversies of the day, in relation 
to certain proposed reforms in Church and State, and will 
be warmly praised, or as warmly condemned by those 
who espouse the opposite sides ef the questions of which it 
treats. We must say, however, that we do not believe it 
will have any permanent influence on the minds of any of 
the disputants, as an olive branch or harbinger of peace, 
in their present state of excitement. It is often found to 
be harder to change men’s abstract motives, when they 
once conceive them fo be founded justly, than it is to induce 
them to give up important and palpable personal interests. 
Price $1 00. 

From T. B. Perersox, Philadelphia :— 

COUNT OF MONTE-CHRISTO. Complete in two vol- 
umes; price fifty cents each. These volumes are uniform 
with Peterson's edition of Alexandre Dumas’s works, of 
which it is one of the most interesting and exciting. The 
illustrations are very fine. Copies will be sent by mail, 
free of postage, on receipt of one dollar. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, throngh T. B. 
Pererson, Phiiadelphia:— 

THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN: A Popular 
Hand-Book of Facts not readily accessible in Literature, 
History, and Science. Edited by David A. Wells, author 
of ‘“* Knowledge is Power."’ This volume is in part a re- 
print of a London publication which appeared some time 
since under the same title. The contents will prove very 
valuable and interesting to that class of readers who have 
not leisure or opportunity to consalt the various works 
from which they have been selected and condensed. 
Price $1 25. 

AMERICA AND EUROPE. By Adam G. De Gurowski. 
The author of this book has already attained some celebrity 
as a radical philosopher and politician of the anti-con- 
servative, equality, and fraternity school. He writes forci- 
bly, sometimes passionately, and too often permits his 
political and religious prejudices, engendered by the des- 
potisms of Europe, to blind him to the facts of history, as 
well as to sound arguments and fair logical deductions. He 
praises our democracy and the progress we have made in 
the establishment of liberal principles ; but there are some 
things found even here which he condemns with great 











sibilities, the extent and the limits of our national consti- 
tution. This work has enough in it that will greatly 
interest, though it may not convince readers of intelligence 
of the truthfulness of its statements or the clearness of 
its reasoning; and, perhaps, for the simple fact that, 
while he has assumed great method in his arrangements, 
and great precision in his style, they are both defective in 
that simplicity which can alone render such works popu- 
lar. We have always heard the axiom admitted that 
liberty, without authority, would degenerate into crime 
and licentious disorder. One of the last sentences in this 
book asserts that “the subjugation of authority to liberty 
corresponds with the dualistic essence and action of the 
universe in their moral and physical functions.” This 
may be a very rational inference; but it seems to be 
altogether too metaphysical for the common understanding 
in this day, as it proved to be in all the past European 
revolutions planned and attémpted to be cogtrolled by 
philosophers and abstractionists. Price $1 25. 

THE AMERICANS IN JAPAN: An Abridgment of the 
Government Narrative of the United States Expedition to 
Japan, under Commodore Perry. By Robert Tomes 
The public will feel under obligations to the enterprising 
publishers for this abridgment of an important and inte- 
resting national work. It will, no doubt, command a rapid 
and extensive sale among those classes of readers who did 
not wish to go to the expense of purchasing, or had not 
leisure to peruse the original work. Weare sorry, though 
not on our own account, to observe that some of the defects, 
in courtesy of style, which we referred to in the govern- 
ment narrative, have been adhered to in the pages of the 
abridgments. American authors and compilers, especially 
of works of a national character, can best evince the truth 
of their liberal professions by calling their contemporaries 
by the names which they choose for themselves, Price 
$1 25. : 

THE LIFE OF CHARIJ.OTTE BRONTE, author of “ Jane 
Eyre,” ‘‘Shirley,” “‘ Vilette,” ete. By E. C. Gaskell, au- 
thor of “‘ Mary Barton,” “‘ Ruth,” ete. In these two vol- 
umes, there is a deep and melancholy interest for the 
thousands of readers who were the sincere and enthusi- 
astic admirers of the works enumerated in the title-page. 
Price $1 50. 

ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES and the Adjacent Parts of America, from the 
Earliest Discoveries to the Present Time. Embracing a 
full account.of the Aborigines, biographical notices of dis- 
tinguished men, numerous maps, plans of battle-fields, 
and pictorial illustrations, and other features calculated to 
give our youth correct ideas of their country’s past and 
present, and a taste for general historical reading. By G 
P. Quackenbos, A. M., Associate Principal of the Collegiate 
School, New York ; author of “First Lessons in Composi- 
tion,” “‘ Advanced Course of Composition and Rhetoric," 
etc. Wecannot do better than to indorse the title of this 
School History, assuring the reader that its contents arc 
fully equal to its professions. Price $1 00. 

From G. M. West, Richmond, Virginia, through T. B 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

HANSFORD: A Tale of Bacon's Rebellion. By Saint 
George Tucker. It has long been a matter of surprise to 
many reflecting minds that our tale and romance writers 
have not more frequently turned their attention, and the 
labor of their pens, to the exciting events, the peculiar 
characteristics, and the singular customs recorded in the 
colonial history of this country. It is very evident, from 
the success of the volume now before us, that those re- 


severity, seeming not to fully comprehend the real respon- $ cords would furnish them with subjects worthy not only 
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of their best efforts, but worthy alike of the sentiments of 
the manly and independent predecessors of the noble 
founders of the republic. Though there may be some 
things to regret, if not to condemn, in the pages of ‘“‘ Hans- 
ford,” it is nevertheless to be favorably judged for its style 
and historical fidelity to occurrences and to the distinctness 
of the characters portrayed. Price $1 25. 


From Saetpoy, Buaxemay, & Co., New York, through 
T. B. Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE PICTURES: From a Pastor's Note-Book. by 
Robert Turnbull, author of “Christ in History,’’ “The 
Genius of Scotland,” ete. The familiar but impressive 
examples, and the simple but sound logical reasoning which 
are appealed to in support of the principles of Christianity 
in this unpretending little volume, are such as will no doubt 
reach many a desponding heart, and convince the judg- 
ment of many a doubting mind. All its arguments are 
full of kind, consoling, charitable sentiments, but lose 
nothing of their moral strength in their mild enforcement 
of the necessity and dignity of the Christian virtues. We 
may truly say that we have discovered nothing of a secta- 
rian character in its pages, so closely has the author ad- 
hered to his ideas of a “Christian gentleman.” Price 
$1 00. 

GRACIE AMBER. By Mrs. C. W. Denison, author of 
** Home Pictures,”’ ‘“* What Not,” etc. ete. This is a hand- 
some volume of sixty chapters, each one of which is thrill- 
ing in interest, graphic in delineation, and pure in moral 
and religious sentiment. Mrs. Denison is esteemed as one 
of the most correct and discreet of all our American writers 
of fiction. Price $1 25. 

From SnHeparp, Crark, & Co., Boston, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

SCANDAL. By Mrs? J. T. Brickford. This volume 
presents the reader with many judicious reflections on the 
subject of scandal, and many serious admonitions to those 
who are addicted to that most detestable vice. Price $1 00. 


From Dersy & Jackxsox, New York, and H. W. Derry 
& Co., Cincinnati, through T. B. Prrersox, Philadel- 
phia :— 

MARYATT’S WORKS. PETER SIMPLE and JACOB 
FAITHFUL. Two volumes. In acknowledging the re- 
ception of these handsome editions of the amusing works 
ef a popular English author, we cannot but also acknow- 
ledge and pay a just compliment to the energy and enter- 
prise of the publishers, by whom they have been reprinted 
in a style so attractive. The writer of this notice had the 
pleasure to be acquainted with the head of the firm of H. 
W. Derby & Co. many years ago, when he first com- 
menced what has been an honorable and successful busi- 
ness career, in Columbus, Ohio. Since then, we have had 
the happiness to see that he has branched out extensively, 
and that his name is now connected with many of the 
most deserving and popular publications of the present 
day, east and west. The integrity of “‘ Jacob Faithful,” 
and the honesty of “Peter Simple,’’ in their new dress, 
shine as brightly as ever, and will prove most acceptable 
te that portion of the reading public as have not before 
had an oppgrtunity of studying the characters of those 
celebrated heroes. Price $1 each. 


From G. Cotttys, Philadelphia :— 
RANDOM SKETCHES; or, what I Saw in Europe. 
From the Portfolio of an Artist. By F. De B. Richards. 
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With Phonographic Illustrations by the author. A card 
which accompanied this volume informed us that the au- 
thor is the Mr. Richards of the daguerreotype and stereo- 
scope gallery, No 179 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. As 
for his ‘‘ Random Sketches,’’ we feel compelled to say thas 
we honestly apprehend they have been made too much at 
random ever to attract any very favorable notice from m- 
telligent or critical readers. The fact is that, for many 
Years past, the public has had no really candid or origtmal 
book on the state and condition of that portion of Europe 
visited by Mr. Richards. When Roman Catholic writers 
go to Italy, they of course return with all their religious 
anticipations “‘ realized” by the pious fountains of Rome. 
When others go there, they generally become so disgusted 
with the ignorance and superstitions of the people that 
it is absolutely painful to read their descriptions of the 
impositions practised upon them by the priests, who, in- 
deed, seem to have been the greatest annoyance our au- 
thor met with. Mr. Richards’s admiration of Saint Peter's 
Charch, and of the paintings and statuary which he saw 
in Rome, was truly enthusiastic and unbounded ; but such 
was the wretchedness of the deluded people whom he 
found in the churches, that he often felt, as he tells us, 
“like driving them forth, and horsewhipping the knavea 
that fattened on their ignorance.” He tells us, further, 
that he was often so completely disgusted with the round, 
fat forms and sinister expressions of the priests, that he 
never passed one of them “that he did not feel inclined to 
give him a punch,” but whether with an iron instrument 
made to perforate holes, or the offer of ‘“‘a drink made of 
lemons, sugar, water, and spirit,” is not explicitly stated 
by the tourist. But, notwithstanding the frequent gusts 
of indignation, and moments of unhappiness and gloom pe- 
corded in this little volume, it will nevertheless prove 
acceptable to a great many readers beside the immediate 
friends of the author. Price $1 50. 

From M. Potuock, No. 8 Commerce Street, Philadel- 
phia:— 

EDGAR HUNTLY; or, Memoirs of a Sleep-Walker. 
By Charles Brockden Brown. We have in this, the third 
volume of a new and substantial edition of the works of 
an old and favorite American author, one of our first and 
most classical and successful writers of fiction. No true 
fnend and admirer of our native literature will be able to 
offer an apology for the absence of these volumes from the 
shelves of his library. Price $1 25. 


From C. Scrrpyer, New York, through Liypsay & 
BiakisTon, Philadelphia :— 

THE NORSE-FOLK ; or, a Visit to the Homes of Nor- 
way and Sweden. By Charles Loring Brace, author of 
“Hungary in 1851,” and “ Home Life inGermany.” This 
is a very agreeably written volume of travels, the contents 
of which cannot fail greatly to interest the inquiring minds 
of American readers. The sketches of character and 
scenery are made in the easy style of an artist, and are so 
naturally drawn and completely finished that we at once 
become as familiarized with the portraitures as though we 
had been at the author’s side, and contemplated the origin- 
als from which they were made. Such a work is calen- 
lated to make truthful, not false or exaggerated impressions, 
and to fix them indelibly upon the understanding. The 
style of the narrative is simple, but not inelegant; and the 
facts and statistics, in relation to the moral, religious, and 
political condition of the “ Norse-Folk,”’ form a fund of tn- 
formation which is far from being generally known in this 
country. Price $1 25. 
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From Cuar.es Scrrpyer, New York, through Parry & 
McMriiay, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE SCENES FRUM MISSION FIELDS: A Book of 
Facts, Incidents, and Results, the most Material and Re- 
markable in Missionary Experience, Condensed and Ar- 
ranged for Popular Use. By E. D. Moore, With an 
iutroduction by Reverend Hubbard Winslow. The title 
of this work is sufficiently expressive to commend it to the 
perusal of the friend of the missionary cause. We avail 
ourselves, however, of a paragraph found in the preface, 
which further explains that “the design especially has 
been to bring together such materials, from the vast field 
a missions, as might serve to illustrate not only the truth 
and value of Christianity, but also the pre-eminence of the 
Evangelical system over all other forms of belief and teach- 
ing, as a regenerating and saving power.” We have read 
some portions of the work with interest and pleasure. 
Price $1 00. 

From Sxetpoy, Brakemayn, & Co., New York, and for 
sale by J. B. Lirprycort, Philadelphia, and by the princi- 
pal booksellers in the United States :— 

THE EXHIBITION SPEAKER. Containing Farces, 
Dialogues, and Tableaux, with Exercises of Declamation 
in Prose and Verse. Also a Treatise on Oratory and Elo- 
cution, Hints on Dramatic Characters, Positions on the 
Stage, Making Up, etc. etc., with illustrations. Carefully 
campiled for school exhibitions, by P. A. Fitzgerald, Esq. 
To which is added a complete system of calisthenics and 
gymnastics, with instructions for teachers and pupils, 
illustrated with fifty engravings. This work is most valu- 
able to the young student, as it presents him “facilities by 
which to acquire confidence in expressing his thoughts in 
public.” Price $1 00. 

We have been favored with a copy of the able and elo- 
quent ADDRESS of the Honorable Benzamin F. Perry, 
before the South Carolina Institute, at their Annual Fair, 
held in Charleston, November, 1856. The Exhibitors’ 
Catalogue, and the Report of the Committee of Premiums 
which accompanies the address, give ample assurance of 
the spirit with which South Carolina has entered upon the 
development of her resources in every department of do- 
mestic industry, and by the establishment of extensive 
manufactories, and the encouragement, in every possible 
way, of the mechanic and liberal arts. The historical por- 
tians of the address show from what small beginnings this 
great change has been effected in a comparatively short 
period. The lady contributors were numerous; and the 
articles furnished by them were among the most usefal 
and elegant in the exhibition. 





Godens Arm-Chair, 


Gopry ror Jviy.—A line engraving, “Grandfather's 
Watch,” a very pretty domestic sketch; a Fashion Plate, 
cdlored, containing seven figures—a specimen of engraving 
end coloring that we think has never been equalled; a 
Slipper pattern printed in colors, with a Tidy printed in 
blue—we think form an agreeable variety to commence 
the initial number of Volume fifty-five. We return our 
hearty thanks to the ladies for their appreciation of their 
favorite book, as has been evinced by our increased list— 
an increase unparalleled in the history of the periodical 
literature of the world. In the present volume will be 








found many new and beautiful designs. The literature of 
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? the book will be sustained in the usual vigorous manner. 


We could publish columns of notices praising this depart- 
ment of the work. 

REPRINTING THE Lapy'’s Boox.—We have reprinted the 
January number eight times; the February and March 
numbers seven times ; and now our edition is still on the in- 
crease—100,000, at least, before the end of the year. 

ScHUYLKILL Boats.—These delightfal little health-in- 
vigorators are now in full progress. They are daily used 
by those who like a pleasant sail, a healthful breeze, and 
fine scenery. We observe many women and children 
among the passengers. Almost all the omnibus lines take 
passengers to Fairmount, the boats starting from there 
every hour. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—To answer every inquiry sepa- 
rately would take up ten pages of our book. Every one 
who writes us upon matters concerning only themselves 
should sign their real name, and send a stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. One will ask what travelling-dresses she 
shall get; another, how to prepare a wedding-breakfast, 
&c. And, besides, if answered through the Book, they 
would not receive the information until three months after 
their letters are written. By sending a stamp they get an 
immediate answer. To give any particular design or en- 
graving asked for—wanted by only one person—costs us 
from $20 to $30. 

We have often spoken of Boardman, Gray, & Co.'s 
pianos, and having been favored with the following, from 
the celebrated pianist, M. Strakosch, we deem it but an act 
of justice to the makers to publish it:— 


Permit me to express to you my sincere thanks for the 
superb seven-octave piano-forte of Messrs. Boardman, 
Gray. & Co.’s celebrated manufacture, which you were so 
kind to loan me, and on which I performed at M’lle Paro- 
di’s concert last evening. Messrs Boardman, Gray, & 
Co.’s pianos rank among the very best manufactured ia 
the United States or in Europe, and the one on which I 
performed comes as near perfection as any piano on which 
I ever performed. 

Wishing you happiness and prosperity, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 

Ir is a matter of amazement to both our readers and the 
press, how we give so much for so little money. One of 
our correspondents writes: ‘‘Why, the music alone is 
worth twenty-five cents, and the slipper pattern fifty cents. 
I say nothing about the thousand and one other things, 
such as steel plates, colored fashions, &c. How do you do 
it?’”? Wecan answer by saying that it is our immense 
edition that enables ustodo it. It cannot be done by those 
having a small number of subscribers. Therefore it is 
cheaper to take the Lady’s Book than any other magazine. 

Cvriovs Cause or DeLay.—Some of our subscribers may 
have received their May numbers a little later than usual. 
The cause was that our post-office ran out of bags to mail 
the books and newspapers published in this city. We 
were kept waiting nearly a week. Such a singular cause 
may never oceur again. 

CoLoRED PLATE OF CHILDREN’s Fasnions.—Our Fashion 
Editor can furnish patterns of any of the children’s dresses 
in this plate. These patterns are trimmed exactly to cor- 
respond with the colored engraving. 
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Report OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Coast SURVEY, 
showing the progress of the survey in 1855.—We are in- 
debted to M. L. Smith, Esq. for a copy of this splendid 
work ; and to the Hon. W. Bigler for a copy of the “ Re- 
port of the Secretary on the Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States.” 

Tue La Pierre House, kept by the Messrs. Ward, Broad 
Street, near Chestnut, is now not only the best hotel in the 
vity, but is also the most fashionable; and we do not won- 
der at it when we consider its situation on the highest 
point, and the most central in the city. Here you can 
depend upon a message, note, or card being delivered to 
any of its inmates. Among the persons of note lately 
stopping here have been the late President Genera! Pierce ; 
Lord Napier, British Minister; Mr. Hulseman, the Aus- 
trian Minister; Ex-Secretary Marcy and family, General 
Pillow, Major-General Jessup, and General Waddy 
Thompson. It is rather singular that at this time, when 
the La Pierre was crowded, a writer in one of our evening 
papers, who is arguing against the building of the large 
hotel, states: “I learn, by inquiry at the Girard House, 
that this establishment has only one-half of the number of 
guests that can be accommodated there.” 

How To Remrr.—The Haynesville Chronicle says: ‘‘Go- 
dey says he don’t want any more of his subscribers to 
register cash letters to him, as they frequently do not come 
te hand. The best way is to let the postmaster see you 
inclose the amount, and send them as other letters." We 
beg leave to differ with our friend. This is not the best 
way. What has the postmaster’s seeing the money in- 
closed got to do with the matter? Why need he see it? 
The proper way is to say nothing to any person, not even 
the postmaster, that you are going tu send money. No 
ene need know it but yourself. And we would advise 
every person about to remit money to have no confidants, 
but inclose the money, and be very certain to put the letter 
in the post-office himself. It is a singular fact that at 
least one out of every four letters from our editorial friends 
containing money has failed to come to hand ; and we at- 
tribute it to the fact that the letters are sent to the post- 
office by some of the boys about the office, who have 
probably seen the money inclosed. 

Ovr Musical Editor, Professor Crouch, is creating a sen- 
sation in Washington by his lectures on music. We have 
an article, a column long, from the Weekly Globe giving 
an analysis of his lectures. We have not room for it, but 
it is highly complimentary. It will be seen, by an adver- 
tisement on our May cover, that the copyright edition of 
his songs can only be had from himself. We call attention 
to that advertisement. 

Harm Onnaments.— Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 


Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 
The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
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ScRAPSs FROM OUR JUNIOR: — 

**So you are going to teach a school,” said a young lady 
to her old maiden aunt. ‘Well, for my part, sooner than 
do that, I would marry a widower with nine children.” 

“I should prefer that life myself,’ was the quiet reply; 
“but—where is the widower?” 


Tuere is, living in the city of Philadelphia, a widow 
woman who has twenty-one children. She has never lost 
one. They are all unmarried; and not one ever spent a 
night away from home. She says, if one of them is absent 
at a meal, she misses him terribly. 


Two old friends met, not long since, after a separation of 
thirty-five years. 

“Well, Tom,” said one, “ how has the world gone with 
you, old boy? Married yet?” 

“Yes; and I’ve gots family you can’s match—seven 
boys and one girl.”’ 

“IT can match it exactly,”” was the reply, “for I have 
seven girls and one boy.” 


‘*Wuy don’t you wear a watch, Joe?’’ 

“ Pa won't give me one of my own; but he has kept a 
watch on me ever since I was out of long-clothes.” 

Shocking! ain’t it? 

“Marra,” said a lady to her colored chambermaid, 
“that is the third silk dress you have worn since you came 
to me; pray, how many do you own?” 

“Only seven, Miss; but I's saving my wages to buy 
another.’’ 

“Seven? What use are seven silk dresses to you? 
Why, J don’t own so many as that.” 

“Spects not, Miss,” said the smiling darkey; “you 
doesn’t need em so much asI does. You see you quality 
white folks everybody knows is quality; but we better- 
most kind ob colored pussons has to dress smart to ’stin- 
guish ourselves from common niggers.” 

So, critics, who denounce the present extravagant style 
of dress, be lenient! and, when the paraphernalia of hoops 
and flounces, silks, velvets, and laces is very astounding, 
think—Well, poor things! they must do something to 
*tinguish themselves from common folks. 


Ay Irish cook of ours, last week, when told to dress a 
sweetbread in drawn butter, brought up a most detestable- 
looking mess. When asked what it was, she replied: 
“Sure, it’s the swate bread I took off the closet-shelf.’’ 

We remembered a loaf of cake deposited there, and 
said so. 

‘Well, mum, I tasted all the bread in the house, and 
not a bit was swate barrin’ that lump; and didn’t I mash 
it all up, and dhraw the butther all around before I put it 
on, jist as ye tould me? though meself couldn't see the 
siuse of dirtying up the victuals that way.” 


A tapy, of gentle and humane disposition, gave, in our 
hearing yesterday, the fallowing cruel order :— 

“Katy,” said she, “tell Molly to strike a match, and 
burn those papers, and then to beat the eggs for the cake, 
and singe the chickens; and tell James to beat the carpets, 
and poke the fire; and then, Katy, you can whip the 
seams you sewed yesterday; whilst I crush the sugar, 
squeeze the lemons, and mash the spice; and oh, Katy! 
ask Jane if she bruised the orange-peel, and skinned the 
lemons, as I told her to.” 


“Frank, where have you been? You are in a perfect 
glow.” 

“I’ve been playing at an old game—chasing a hoop iv 
Chestnut Street.”’ 
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Peart Carp-Cases—very pretty and suitable presents— 
& great variety, and at different prices. 
No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 


shells . . . ‘ “ ° $3 00 
No. 2. Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 

able fora bride . ° . ° ° - 400 
No. 3. Engraved and border of various colored 

shells . ° ° ° ° ° - 450 
No. 4. Raised medallion cameo head, set round with 

colored pearl ° . ° ° - 500 
No. 5. Second mourning card-cases ° ° - 200 


We assure our readers that the above is a very superior 
assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 
are manufactured to order for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Fasnion DEPARTMENT.—The fashion editor desires us to 
repeat that she cannot send any articles unless the cash 
accompanies the order; she hopes that this notice will be 
sufficient. In future she will not answer a letter that 
erders articles unless the cash accompunies it. 

Mrs. Huses always had a full house. Two years ago 
she used to collect lobster-backs, oyster-shells, and steak- 
bones—throw them in front of the door, and advertise for 
boarders. The bait always took, and the old lady now in- 
dulges in a three-story domicil, door-plate, and ease. 
Landladies having a hankering after these latter things 
will do well to make a note. 

GriFFitH’s CELEBRATED WALL-PAPER ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 289 Chestnut Street. Since publishing that notice of 
ours in April last, Griffiths has been overrun with orders 
from all parts of the country. He has shown us some of 
the letters, where the writers have given a plan of the 
room, and have suggested the price they wish to pay, and 
the tints that they want to predominate. This is all that 
is necessary to one as well practised in his business as 
Griffith. He can furnish the finest and most expensive to 
the cheapest papers; imitations of any kind of wood, the 
apecimens of which are really beautiful, suitable for libra- 
ries and dining-rooms. For the latter, he has a peculiar 
kind of paper—very appropriate. Mahogany, oak, rose- 
wood, and many other kinds are in his store; and the 
imitation would deceive many. He has also paper suita- 
ble for niches and vestibules, statues of Washington, La- 
fayette, Franklin, and Jefferson. Gold and other papers 
in the greatest varieties for bedrooms, parlors, boudoirs, 
entries, aud dining-rooms. 


Weppine-Carps.—We again state that we have received 
cards, but cannot tellfrom whom. Thelady, we presume, 
is our acquaintance, but we don’t know who she is. Her 
card, with her maiden name, should have accompanied 
the others. If the lady’s name was Mary Smith, how are 
we to know who she is when the card reads Mrs. George 
Brown? 


“TI gave hurt the wrist of my foot,” said a beautiful 
child, who never displaced a phrase, because words were 
given him only as he stood in need of them. Now this 
pretty phrase, “ wrist of my foot,’ conveys the true idea 
of anankle. It should have the grace and flexibility of 
the wrist to which it suspends. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 
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BooKSELLers, news-agents, peddlers, and all others can 
be supplied with books from the largest catalogue, which 
comprises all the publications of T. B. Peterson, Esq., of 
this city, and many other publishers’ works, by E. D. 
Long, No. 30 Beekman Street, New York, at publishers’ 
prices. We have not space to enumerate the titles; but 
send to Long, and he will furnish a catalogue. 

A Grayp Marriace.—The approaching marriage of the 
Sultan’s daughter with the son of the Pacha of Egypt has 
given an immense impetus to the haute commerce of Paris 
The Sultan, with an unexampled generosity, has given 
commissions to the extent of four-and-twenty millions of 
francs for jewels and embroidery destined for the bride. 
The cup from which the bride drinks on her wedding 
morning is already executed, and is valued at thirty-two 
thousand pounds sterling. It is of a pea shape, pure gold, 
incrusted with diamonds of the largest size and finest 
water. The top is bordered by a fringe of diamonds, all 
of equal size and immense value. These hang detached 
from the cup, and move and sparkle in a constant flutter. 
Nothing more beautiful than this cup has ever been pro- 
duced. The bridal slippers, of cloth of gold, embroidered 
in millions of diamonds, have also created a sensation 
amongst the sight-seers of Paris. 

They entirely confirm the tales of eastern magnificence 
which we have been accustomed to read with the imperti- 
nent incredulity of European ignorance; and, as we look 
around the room at Mayer’s, where these wonders are dis- 
played, we believe, like Hassan the shepherd, that all 
things are possible to his Highness, the Padishah. The 
wedding-robe has not yet arrived from Lyons; but the 
jewelled border, which is to surround it, is already com- 
pleted ; and it is absolutely dazzling in its magnificence. 
By the Sultan’s desire, this border, which is of an ara- 
besque pattern, is made to contain specimens of every pre- 
cious stone at present known under the sun; and the 
design is so beautifully carried out that, although as many 
jewels are collected together as the space will hold, yet 
they do not seem overloaded or crowded together in any 
way. 


Very Trve.—The Wytheville Telegraph says: ‘‘ A club 
of five subscribers from this post-office was forwarded to 
Godey last week, which is evidence that his book will be 
read and admired by at least fifty ladies in Wytheville, 
forty-five of whom ought not to be satisfied with borrow- 
ing. Subscribers don’t like to lend, especially to those 
who are abundantly able to take a copy for themselves. 
Think of that, ladies, and increase the club.” 

A Low Voice my Woman.—Yes, we agree with that old 
poet who said that a low, soft voice was an excellent thing 
in woman. Indeed, we feel inclined to go much further 
than he has on the subject, and call it one of her crowning 
charms. How often the spell of beauty is rudely broken 
by coarse, loud talking! How often you are irresistibly 
drawn to a plain, unassuming woman, whose soft, silvery 
tones render her positively attractive! In the social circle, 
how pleasant it is to hear a woman talk in that low key ~ 
which always characterizes the true lady! In the sanc- 
tuary of home, how such a voice soothes the fretful child, 
and cheers the weary husband ! 

Tue New York Picayune is decidedly the funny paper, 
the Punch of this country. In one number of this paper 
we think there is more true wit than is to be found in its 
celebrated London rival; and the price is one dollar a 
year. 
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A Lapr, well qualified to teach music on the piano and 
guitar, French and the English branches, is desirous of 
procuring the situation as instructress in a Southern family. 
Address H. M., Danbury, Connecticut. 

Pencits FoR Drawine.—As we publish instructions in 
drawing, we ought to furnish the pencils. We can send 
four pencils of progressive degrees of hardness on receipt 
of 25 cents, and a postage-stamp to pay return postage. 
Four lead pencils, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, for 25 cents, and a 
stamp. 





Ir is suggested that woman, and not her wrongs, ought 
to be re-dressed ; for that beauty, like real estate, is to be 
valued only by the quantity of square feet inclosed, seems 
& now recognized principle of feminine faith. 





A Piece or Ixrormation.—It is never too late to get up 
clubs. We can always supply back numbers, as the work 
is stereotyped. Clubs must be for the Lady’s Book alone, 
with one exception, and that is ‘‘ Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine.” One or more of that work can be introduced ina 
club in place of the Lady’s Book, if desired. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. Inno instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
Keeper would look amazed if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 


Tne authorities of San Francisco recently ordered that 
all bar-rooms should be closed at midnight. They were 
closed; and, in five minutes, opened for the neat day. 

This reminds us of an incident of the French Revolution. 
A law was passed requiring every one obliged to go into 
the streets after dark to carry a lantern. Well, every one 
appeared with a lantern, but no light. An amendment 
was made requiring them to have a candle in the lantern. 
Weil, that was done; still there was no light. A second 
amendment had to be made that the candle should be 
lighted. 


Wes thank Dr. Duff for the following remarks. 
are our own opinions, often expressed. 

A Truta For Parents.—The Reverend Doctor Duff 
remarks: ‘“‘I am prepared from experience to say that, in 
aine cases out of ten, the hoards of accumulated money 
wiven to children, by whom they were never earned, and 
who acquired no habits of industry, or thrift, or laborious- 
ness, prove, in point of fact, rather a curse than a blessing. 
{am prepared to sabstantiate that as a matter of fact, not 
nerely from my own knowledge of the subject, but from 
the statements of men who have been of watchful and ob- 
servant habits, cultivated not in Great Britain, but in 
America. Yet it is ‘melancholy that so little do parents 
xnow of the mass of misery they are accamulating for 
their children in heaping up these hoards for them; as 
little do they think how big with misery these hoards are.” 

The remark is worthy of the best consideration of pa- 
reuts; and the truth it inculcates should constrain them to 
ise their wealth in doing good, and not hoard it up to 
injure their children. 


They 


We ask attention to our various publications, a list of 
which is given on the cover of this number. Our Needles, 


Embroidery Book, Summer Fruits, and Summer Beverages 
are all in season, and should be in the possession of every 
family. 





“Iyqurre Wirnin.” (See notice in May number, page 
473.)—It is prodigious what a rush there is for this book, 
“Live and Learn” is also in great demand at 50 cents 


per copy. 


Cuoostxe Parer-Hanaryes.—We are inclined to think 
that it could be predicted that (what may be found from 
experience) the proprietor of the house will invariably 
reject any pattern selected and laid before him. Nothing 
will satisfy but the overhauling of some hundred pieces. 
““Why, sir,” said an intelligent paper-hanger to an archi- 
tect, about one of these selections, ‘‘I have noticed over 
and over again that gentlemen get so bewildered with the 
lot of patterns that pass before them that sometimes they 
end by choosing actually the very worst of the lot.” In- 
stead of surprise at such a result, it would not be consist- 
ent with ascertained facts in physics if it were not so. It 
has been conclusively shown by M. Chevreul that the eye, 
in looking at color after color, is gradually undergoing 
change, so that the character of each color is altered; in 
short, the color is vitiated. An analogous result is un- 
questionably produced in form and proportion; indeed, 
the recognition of it constitutes the whole art of design. 


Waar 1s A Letrer?—A poet answers the question 

thus :— 
What is a letter? Let affection tell. 
A tongue that speaks for those who absent dwell, 
A sileut language uttered to the eye, 
Which envious distance would in vain deny 
A link to bind where circumstances part, 
A nerve of feeling stretched from heart to heart, 
Formed to convey, like an electric chain, 
The mystic flash—the lightning of the brain— 
And thrill at once, through its remotest link, 
The throb of passion by a drop of ink. 

Dress PooRLY WHEN You GO TO MARKeET.—It is cheaper 
to dress poorly in two respects: you save in clothes, and 
you save paying aristocratic prices. The Boston Herald 
gives the following in point: ‘*We know a gentleman in 
town who keeps a suit of very old clothes, and shockingly 
dilapidated hat, for the express purpose of wearing to mar- 
ket, the grocery-stores, etc. He says he saves from ten to 
twenty per cent., cn nearly every article he purchases, by 
adopting this plan. The other Saturday night, for in- 
stance, he bought a pair of very handsome chickens, at a 
market, for seventy-five cents, and immediately after saw 
a richly dressed neighbor of his coming up with his ser- 
vant-man and purchasing a pair, weighing considerably 
less than his, for which he was asked—and for which he 
paid—one dollar. It is a fact that well-dressed people, as 
the world wags, must pay weil for the luxury of broad- 
cloth and nice beavers.” 


Dempster, that prince of ballad-singers, has been with 
us, delighting all with his silvery voice and choice selec- 
tions of ballads. He delighted Tennyson in England, and 
all the British aristocracy; and he is doing the same with 


us plain republicans. Success to him wherever he goes! 





Tux Great Topacco Coytroversy.—Clara (emphati- 
cally): “I don’t care what you say, Frank; I shall al- 
ways think it a nasty, odious, dirty, filthy, disgusting, and 
most objectionable habit." Frank: ““How? Now, I am 
really surprised, Clara, to hear such a clever girl as you 
are running down smoking in such strong language, for 
it’s admitted by all sensible people, you know, that it’s 
the abuse of tobacco that’s wrong.”” Which little bit of 
sophistry completely vanquished Clara. 
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Tus following were among some of the most conspicuous 
dresses worn at the late “ Drawing-Room” of the Queen 
ef England :— 

Ducuess or Beaurort.—Costume de cour composed of a 
train of rich white moire .Gothique, lined with silk, very 
elegantly trimmed with ponceau velvet and bionde, and 
bouquets of white and ponceau carnations, corsage to 
correspond, and stomacher of diamonds. Skirts of thulle 
over taffetas trimmed with fringe blonde, ponceaa velvet, 
and the same carnations. Coiffure of ostrich feathers, lace, 
lappets, and diamonds. 

Docuess or Ricumonp.—Court train of rich lilac glace, 
trimmed round with bouillons of thulle, silver passe- 
menterie, and neeuds of satin ribbon. Petticoat of lilac 
crape, and three volants embroidered in lilac and silver 
over a slip of rich glace, with trimmings of silver passe- 
menterie, and bionde and bouillons of lilac thulle de 
Lyons. Corsage, with berthe of «mbroidery to match, 
trimmed with silver and blonde. Headdress, plumes and 
lappets; ornaments, diamonds. 

MAkCHIONESS OF DevonsHiRE.—Costume de cour, train 
of rich white moire antique, lined with rich white glace, 
and trimmed round with a garniture of pink marabout 
fleur-de-lis ; corsage of same, with berthe of fine old gui- 
pure, and marabout trimming to correspond ; double jupe 
of pink thulle over a slip of pink glace, with bouillons 
of thulle de Lyons, covered with fine old guipure flounce, 
and trimmed with deep fringe; bouquets of pink and 
white ostrich plumes for corsage. Headdress, plumes and 
lappets ; ornaments, diamonds. , 

Cocuntess oF DerBy.—A rich green and white brocade 
court train, lined with rich white glace, and trimmed 
round with fine Bruxelles lace, fringed satin ribbons en 
feston, and large neeuds of same; berthe of rich Bruxelles 
lace for corsage, and trimmings of satin ribbon and fringe, 
with a bouquet of fine crimson cactus; petticoat composed 
of two deep flounces of rich Bruxelles lace and thulle 
douillons over a white glace slip, with trimmings of deep 
white fringe, and looped with three large bouquets of fine 
crimson cactus. Headdress, plumes, lappets, and dia- 
monds. 

Countess or Powts.—Bodice and train of rich Marie 
Louise moire antique, lined with glace silk, richly trimmed 
with blonde, intermixed with satin ribbon; skirt of white 
glace silk, with three flounces edged with deep fringe, and 
bordered with blue-feathered ribbon. Headdress, feathers, 
blonde lappets, and diamonds. 

Cocnvess OF Lucay.—Wore a dress of the richest white 
glace, with two volants of the silk ornamented with ruches 
of white satin ribbon, edged in black velvet, lined in tar- 
leton and bouillons of thulle; rich Bruxelles lace tunic; 
corsage Louis XY. to correspond, and wreaths of pink 
roses, with pearls mounted in black; train of rich pink 
moire antique, trimmed in black lace insertion with vel- 
vet, and fastened on each shoulder, with wreaths of roses 
falling on the train. Headdress, feathers, lappets, and 
flowers ; pearl and diamond ornaments. 

Countess Somers.—Costume de cour, composed of a train 
of rich green Azoff moire antique, lined with silk, ele- 
gantly trimmed with blonde neuds, watteau, and bou- 
quets of roses and variegated dewdrops; corsage to 
correspond ; the stomacher of diamonds; skirts of green 
Azoff thulle over green taffetas, handsomely trimmed with 
blonde flounces and bouquets of the same choice flowers ; 
veil of silver-spetted net ; diadem of diamonds. 

Lapy CHURCHILL.—Costume de cour, composed of a 
train of superb blue brocaded silk, of a new design, with 
tastefully trimmed sleeves to correspond; skirt of blue 
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thalle and blonde, and bouquets of flowers over rich glace 
silk; coiffure of ostrich feathers, double circlet wreath, 
lappets of blonde and diamonds. 

Lapy Wopesovse.—Costume de cour, composed of a 
train of magnificent velours epingle, and brocaded pink 
silk, tastefully trimmed ; skirts of white thulle, elegantly 
trimmed with pink ribbon and superb lace flounces, inter- 
mixed with flowers; coiffure of ostrich feathers, double 
circlet wreath, lappets of lace and diamonds. 

Lapy Bo.troy.—Court dress, composed of train of white 
moire antique, lined with rich white glace, and trimmed 
round with rich fringed satin ribbon, bouillons of thulle, 
and bouquets of green grapes and vine leaves; Grecquo 
corsage, with trimmings of sume, bouquets, and guir- 
landes of grapes and leaves ; double jupe of white thulle 
over a slip of rich white glace, with bouillons trimmed 
with deep fringe, and looped all round with bouquets of 
same fruit and foliage. Headdress, wreaths and plumes ; 
ornaments, diamonds and pearls. 

Lapy Karnerine Grey Ecerton.—Costume de cour, 
composed of apricot rich glace, lined with white glace, 
trimmed with thulle, blonde, and bouquets of violets; 
petticoat of same glace, covered with five skirts of thulle, 
relieved with bouquets of same flowers, with berthe to 
match. Headdress, feathers, lappets, and wreath of same 
flowers. 

Lapy Atice Dovaiass.—Bodice and train of pink glace 
silk, ornamented with bouillons of thulle and blonde, 
with bouquets of lilies of the valley; three skirts of thulle 
over glace silk slip trimmed with ruches of thulle and 
satin ribbon, with double thulle flounce, festooned with 
lilies of the valley. Headdress, feathers, blonde lappets, 
and pearls. 

Lavy Euizaseta Dcpiery De Ros.—Costume de cour, 
composed of rich white glace, lined with pink taffetas & 
revers, re-covered with handsome black lace, and bou- 
quets of roses and black velvets, berthe to match ; petti- 
coat of pink taffetas, covered with pink thulle skirt, fully 
trimmed with thulle and black lace; flounces releve, with 
bouquets of same flowers. Headdress, feathers, lappets, 
and diamonds. 

Hox. Miss Denison.—A rich robe de cour, composed of 
a train of the richest pink silk beautifully trimmed with 
bouillons of thulle, and bows of ribbon, with bouquets 
of pink and white daisies; petticoat of rich white glace, 
with double skirts of white thulle, with small volants on 
each skirt, looped with bouquets of daisies and bows of 
ribbon to correspond. Headdress, feathers, flowers, lap- 
pets ; ornaments, diamonds. 

Hon. Fiora MacponaLp.—Train of rich glace citron 
ornée, with ruche of handsome ruban de satin, body orna- 
mented with rich blonde, and bouquets de lilas nuances ; 
skirt of glace citron, with three flounces ondés, edged with 
blonde and ruches en ruban de satin, bouquets de lilas 
nuances. Headdress of splendid feathers and diamonds ; 
brooch of diamonds. 

Tue Lapy Mayoress.—An elegant costume de cour, 
composed of a train and corsage of rich Eugenie blue 
glace, beautifully ornamented with full bouillons of blue 
thulle and neeuds of satin mbbon ; petticoat of rich white 
moire antique, covered with Brussels point lace, and 
looped with bouquets of blue boule de neige and white 
roses. Headdress, feathers, lappets, flowers; ornaments, 
diamonds. 

We shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts of any 
kind that our correspondents have tried, and know to be 
good. 
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Patrerys ror Inrayts’ Dressers, on Inrayts’ Warp- 
roBpEs.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual. 


Grartitvps is one of the noblest attributes of our nature. 
Therefore do we record with great pleasure that the Lan- 
sing Republican is grateful to us for that Diagram of a 
Shirt, published in our April number. We find in general 
that bachelor editors are more grateful for that diagram 
than those that have better-halves. The reason, we sup- 
pose, is that they are going to make their own shifts. We 
would like to see them, scissors in hand, cutting according 
to pattern. Won’t they wish before they get through that 
they had a feminine to help them. 

Goper’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be fur- 
nished at the prices annexed :— 


Frank Dayton’s Popular Songs. 


The Love that Dieth not, 25 cts. 
The Old Thatched Cot, 3 * 
The Old Man’s Darling, _ 


Hawthorne Leaves by Charles Grobe. (Variations on 
popular airs for the Piano.) 


What is Home without a Mother, Rg 
Chimes of the Monastery, 23 * 
I set my Heart upon a Flower, = 
Listen to the Mocking-Bird, 25 “ 
Easy Airs for Beginners. 

Swan of Erin Waltz, g@ 
Philadelphia Polka, 6. 
Kemo Kimo, 6.* 
Bold Soger Boy, a 
Dr. Kane’s Grand March (with a fine likeness of 

Dr. Kane, just published ), 3 « 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks. 

* Miss H.”"—Sent gloves 15th. 

“F.C. T."—No change in the length of waists. Why 
did you not send a stamp and receive an answer two 
months earlier? 

“ Miss 8. J. H.”—Sent hair ring 16th. 

“Miss E. A. H.”—Sent colored embroidery pattern for 
pier seat 16th. 

“Mrs. E. C. B.’’—Sent hair pin 16th. 

“L, T."—Sent embroidery patterns 16th. 

“Miss E. H. R.”—Sent pearl card-case 16th. 

“Miss D.”—Crinoline is an article made of horse-hair, 


to make dresses stand out. 





“Mrs, J. A. O.”"—Sent hair ring 18th. 

“Mrs. M. L. B.”’—Sent hair pin 18th. 

“Miss K. N.’’—Sent hair bracelet 18th. 

“Miss J. R. 8.""—Sent figures for Egyptian potichimanie 
vases 18th. 

“ Miss C. D. K.""—Sent mourning collars 20th. 

‘Mrs. M. M. R.""—Sent full set of braiding patterns for 
child’s dress 20th. 

Sent pearl card-cases to “‘M. V. A.,” “A. E. P.,”? “M. 
DE, “CU. F. A,” “RE,” “RG. A,” “RO.” 
“3.4. V.," “R OD,” “EE W."°Sa EG," Se 
G,° “3%. 2° "Eh BS” 

** Pittsburg, Pa., Hair Dye.”—Send a stamp, and will 
answer. 

“*Miss A. R. E "—Sent colored embroidery pattern for 
foot-stool 20th. 

**Miss M. O. R.”"—Sent figures for fancy potichimanie 
vases 20ch. 

“Dp V¥. w. ”—Sent smoking-cap 21st. 

“Mrs. N. B. W.’’—Sent colored cottons, &e. 21st. 

“Mrs. R. L. H.”—Sent mourning collar, hair pin, and 
mourning card-case 22d. 

“G. T. B.""—Sent hair ear-rings, breastpin, and watch- 
chain 22d. 


“Mrs, J. 8.”—Sent hair bracelet 22d. 

“Mrs. M. B.”—Seut infant’s patterns 22d. 

“Mrs. M. A. B.”"—Sent stamped collar, &c. 22d. 

“Mrs. E. C. B.”—Sent patterns 22d. 

“Mrs. E. L. O."—Sent colored embroidery pattern for 
sofa 22d. 

‘Mrs. W. A. M.”"—Seat patterns, &c. 22d. 

“Mrs. E. F. B! ’—Sent patterns 22d. 

“Mrs. J. U. T.’ ent patterns 22d. 

“Mrs. T. R. C.”"—Sent patterns 22d. 

“Miss L. G. 8.’’—Sent linen thread 24th. 

“Mrs. H. F. H.’’—Sent colored cottons 24th. 

‘Mrs. 8S. M. N.”"—Sent stamped work, &c. 2ith. 


“G. W. W.’’—Sent pattern and returned 82 2th. 

“Dr. D. T. M."—Sent cottons, &c. &c. by Adams's ex- 
press 24th. 

“Mrs. M. J. J.”—Sent patterns, cotton, &e. 24th. 

“Miss L. E. A.”—Sent colored embroidery pattern—cat 
on a cushion 24th. 

“Mrs. J. J. R.”—Sent colored embroidery pattern for 
pier seat 24th. 

“Mrs. J. W. 0."—Sent goods by Adams’s express 2ith. 

“R. J. J.”—Sent ring, &e. 25th. 

* Miss B. P.’’—Sent braid 25th. 

“J. M. F.”—Sent embroidery silk 25th. 

Loox! We have three orders on hand which we cannot 
supply, as the writers have forgotten to put their name to 
the letters. 

* Miss 8. D.”—Sent patterns 27th. 

“Miss H. A. H.”—Sent colored embroidery pattorn for 
pincushion 27th. 

** Miss K. M. D.”—Sent flowers for fancy potichimanie 
vase 27th. 

“ Kate L.”—Nothing will remove it without injnring 
the skin. Do not try any of the advertised remedies. 

“Mrs. K.’’—Sent infant's patterns 27th. 

“Mrs. R. T."—Sent comb 27th. 

“M. C. D. K.’’"—Sent gold breastpin and ear-rings, toil- 
ciré, &c. &e. 27th. 

* Miss E. D. K.’’"—Sent patterns, &e. 27th. 

“Mrs. T. B.”—Sent patterns 27th. 

“HH. R. G.”—Yonu will find it in the “Sentimental Jour- 
ney” by Sterne. 

“Dr. D. T. M.”"—Sent cottons, &c. by Adams's express, 


27th. 
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‘Miss M. M. G.”"—Sent patterns 27th. 

“Mrs. 8. B. 8."—Sent goods by Adams’s express 28th. 

“Mrs. A. B. T.”—Sent patterns 28th. 

“Mrs. B. W. B.”—Sent patterns, &c. 28th. 

“ Little One,”"—If you had sent a stamp and your name, 
would haveanswered you. How often must we announce 
that we do not attend to anonymous letters? 

“C. 8. R.”—Sent silk 28th. 

“Mrs. M. A. C.”"—Sent hair pin 29th. 

“J. W. 8.""—Sent hair ear-rings and finger-ring 29th. 

“W. T. S.""—Sent cameo card-case 29th. 

“Mrs. E. H. L.”—Sent patterns 29th. 

“Miss K. S,”"—Sent patterns 29th. 

“ Miss S. R.”"—Sent patterns 29th. of 

**Miss M. L. M.”—Sent bair ring 29th. 

“ Miss S. McK.”—Sent hair necklace 29th. 

**Miss A. M. J."—Sent embroidery pattern 29th. 

“W. G. B.”"—Sent hair ear-rings, bracelets, and breast- 
pin 29th. 

“Mrs, A. O. R.”"—Sent stamped collar 30th. 

“C. A. P.”—Would answer with pleasure if we had the 
room ; but it would take ten pages of the Book monthly to 
answer inquiries that concern only one person; and, be- 
sides, you can see by this how late the answer would be. 
The only way is to inclose a stamp, give your name, and 
your letter will beanswered. This is the number for July, 
and the earliest in which an answer could be given. 

“J. H. 8."—Sent patent pen-makers 30th. 

“Miss E. B.”"—Sent patterns 30th. 

“Miss L. G. H.’’—Sent second-mourning card-case 30th. 

“Mrs. P. F. H.”—Sent hair breastpin and pearl card- 
case 30th. 

“Mrs. Du B.”—Sent goods to go by steamer of 2d, 

** Miss L. A. P.’’—Sent cotton Ist. 

“Mrs. E. M.”"—Sent patterns Ist. 

“8. J. B."—Sent gold watch and chain by Kingsley’s 
express 4th. 

“Mrs. E. M.""—Sent hair ring 4th. 

“Mrs. H. W. T.”"—Sent hair pin 4th. 

“H. H.”’—Sent hair ring 4th. 

“* Miss A. B.""—Sent chenille, &c. 4th. 

“‘Miss M. A. T.’’—Sent patterns, &c. 5th. 

“ Miss E. A. G.”—Don't know anything that will make 
you grow tall. Wish we did. 

“Mrs. E. R. C.”"—Sent patterns Sth. 

“Mrs. J. W. G.”"—Sent patterns 6th. 

“ Miss 8. R. T.”—Sent patterns 6th. 

“ Miss A. B.”—Sent hair ring Sth. 

“J.C. R.”"—Sent hair ring Sth. 

“Mrs. J. M. J.".—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express Sth. 

“ Miss M. 8."—Sent drawings Sth. 

“Mrs. E. L. H.’’—Sent colored embroidery pattern for 
ottoman 8th. 

“Mrs. L. 8. C.”—Sent knitting balls pin, &c. 9th. 

“Mrs. J. R. B.”"—Sent patterns 9th. 

“Mrs. E. A. C.”"—Sent patterns 9th. 

“J. B. H.”—Bronzing and gilding belong to the trades, 
and is a profession. 

“Mrs. J. H. J.”"—Yes! Send cards. 

“Mrs. 8.”"—Sent infant’s wardrobe, &c. by Adams s ex- 


press 9th. 
“Miss G. G. L.”—Sent full set of braiding patterns for 


child’s dress. 
“Mrs. K. F.”"—Sent ribbons 12th. 
“Mrs. E. F.""—Sent patterns 12th. 
“Mrs. C. C.”—Sent patterns 12th. 
“Pp. P. S."—Sent hair breastpin and necklace 12th. 
“Mrs. L. W. B.”—Sent articles by mail 13th. 
“ Miss M. M. E.”.—Better decline the proposal. 


| 


| 
| 
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Sent pearl card-cases to “J. R. M.,” “R. E. R.,” “A. 
% B” “2.6,” “2..aP.,.” “Vv. BF” “2. oe 
“¢. 5. 2,” “86 a."° *E BB” 

‘Mrs. W. H. C.”—Sent cottons, &c. 14th. 

“Mrs, D. F."’—Sent colored cottons 14th, 

“Miss S. P.’’—Sent hair necklace 14th. 

“Mrs. M. J. R.”—Sent goods by Adams’s express 14th. 

“Mrs. 8."—Sent bonnets, &c., by Harnden's express 
14th. 

“G.""—Please send a stamp and name. Answer too 
long for this departmert; besides, question not fully un- 
derstood. 

“* Miss A. L. D.”"—Would not advise you to try the ex- 
periment. 








Centre-Cable Gossip. 


SISTERS-IN-LAW. 





Tue editor of an English periodical offers a prize for the 
best essay to be written on ‘‘The Influence of Sisters-in- 
Law on the Domestic Happiness of the newly married 
Wife.” The article is limited to five pages; yet it is a 
subject for volumes. Volumes have been thought and felt 
upon the subject by many a one, we dare say, who could 
show us both sides of the picture if their skill equalled 
their experience. In almost every instance there are 
faults on both sides, commencing in an unacknowledged 
jealousy of love or influence. The sisters are not willing 
to resign the first place to one who now rightly claims it; 
nor is the claim, however just, always asserted with the 
dignity and delicacy which would best advance it. Or the 
jealousy, in this case, an especially petty feeling, may 
arise from the trust and affection evinced by the brother 
towards those he has been so nearly associated with by all 
the strong ties of birth and daily association. 

Thus the strife, often needless and bitter, commences. 


“Trifles light as air 
Are, to the jeaious, confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ.” 


The slightest act or word is noted, commented on, hoarded 
up, and made food for future coldness or recrimination ; 
then comes the end of jealousy, division ; lost friendship, 
lost love, opportunities of mutual usefulness and improve- 
ment thrown away, and a lifelong sense of injury, if not 
active enmity, is all that remains of what might have been 
made a pure and noble bond. It is a matter of every-day 
actual occurrence; and the unhappiness of estrangement is 
the deeper, because oftentimes pride and the fear of public 
censure hold it in concealment; while the forced meeting, 
the outward courtesy keep constantly in mind the offence 
on the one side, and on the other that 


“ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
Is remembering happier things.” 


We know of but one remedy that can be suggested, the 
old universal panacea for social ills—mutual consideration 
and forbearance ; and, where it can by no means be made 
mutual at the outset, gentleness and patience, exercised 
towards the offending party, have an almost certain reward, 
as, in all domestic jars, but this above all others, obstinate 
resistance, even on the side of right, only widens the 
breach. Those who are swayed by the purest of influ- 
ences have already their example, and need no suggestions 
that we could give. Worldly hearts may start aside, and 
ery out at “lack of spirit,” or even call the meekness 
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“ meanness ;”’ but in the end they may be won by the very 
spirit they despise. 


We enframe this charming cabinet picture for those in 
onr circle who have not met with it, and that those who 
have seen and admired may the better preserve it. 


NURSLING VESPERS. 
BY REVEREND J. B. RANKIN. 
“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast Thou 
perfected praise.” 

A row of little faces by the bed, 

A row of little hands upon the spread, 

A row of little roguish eyes all closed, 

A row of little naked feet exposed ! 


A gentle mother leads them in their praise, 
Teaching their feet to tread the heavenly ways, 
And takes this lull in childhood’s tiny tide, 
The little errors of the day to chide. 


No lovelier sight this side of heaven is seen ; 
And angels hover o’er the group serene ; 
Instead of odors in a censer swung, 

There floats the fragrance of an infant’s tongue. 


Then, tumbling headlong into waiting beds, 
Beneath the sheets they hide their timid heads; 
Till slumber steals away their idle fears, 

And like a peeping bud each face appears. 


All dressed like angels in their gowns of white, 
They ‘re wafted to the skies in dreams of night; 
And heaven will sparkle in their eyes at morn, 
And stolen graces all their ways adorn. 


BOOKS FOR TRAVELLING OR COUNTRY READING. 


Our special thought for the month being for the amuse- 
ment or assistance of the travelling public, especially 
those who patronize the graceful travelling wraps and 
fancy straws that are so universally becoming to the 
younger portion of pleasure and health seekers, it has oc- 
curred to us to catalogue for them some pleasant travelling 
companions, that they may be saved the pondering and 
looking about which so often detain them at the book- 
store, or by the news-boys’ tray, when on the road. 
Many books offered in the last-mentioned collection are 
trashy, if not really bad. They will not even while away 
the discomforts of a “‘heated term,” or the weary same- 
ness of a dull, dusty landscape. Other really good books 
are too good, that is, requiring too much thought for the 
flashes of time they get on a journey. A traveller for 
health or pleasure wishes to be entertained, if she can be 
improved at the same time ; if 

“The root of some grave, earnest thought” 
lies perdu, so much the better; and we reject from our 
list all that have not purity of thought and purpose, as 
well as entertaining qualities to recommend them. 

“Smiles and Frowns’’ is a charming American tale of 
home life. It is published by the Appletons; and the an- 
thoress, Mrs. Sarah A. Wentz, has been known heretofore 
as a contributor of Arthur’s and other standard maga- 
zines. It has great freshness and vivacity of style, invest- 
ing the daily routine of life’s trials and pleasures with the 
interest usually called forth only by romantic incident and 
startiing development of plot. There is, besides, a leading 
tdea, not set forth in so many words, but interwoven with 
each separate history, that love and marriage are not to 
be looked upon simply as the addition or completion of 
earthly happiness, but as a part of the discipline which is 
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to prepare us for the truest joy. So far as it goes, Mrs. 
Wentz has advanced a like theory with Miss Sewell in 
“Tvors,” the true one, we think, and the one which, above 
all others, purifies and hallows domestic love. Miss 
Sewell, with her tried experience of life, and her far-secing 
aspirations grasping a pure and deep-toned spirituality, 
has wrought out the problem which Mrs. Wentz sets be- 
fore us, and ina measure solves. Apart from all higher 
purpose, it is a charming love-story; and we have but 
one quarrel with it—the history of “‘ Effie.” It is unna 
tural to commence with; and the principle carried out 
would rob woman of one of her chief safeguards, the 
world’4 opinion. Of its injustice, in the sight of Heaven, 
we say naught. The teaching of Him who absolved the 
Magdalene is explicit as regards God’s judgment as to the 
equality of crime in man and woman. But let us rather 
hedge up the way with thorns than break down one bar 
rier of protection. ‘To the pure, all things are pure ;” 
“ignorance is not virtue” may be urged ; but this is man’s 
aphorism. Our surest guide warns us plainly that we 
cannot guard too closely the heart and imagination, out of 
which are the issues of life; and therefore we could wish 
“ Effie” had not been added to the charming sisterhood 
“Cousin Mary” has gathered about her. 

“Kathie Brande,” published by the Harpers, is also a 
“still life picture,” closely and delicately drawn. The 
scene of the story is English, and the style fresh and well 
sustained. 

“Miss Bronte’s Life,” by the author of “ North and 
South,” is as fascinating as any romance, and has a dou- 
ble interest to all who are familiar with “‘Jane Eyre,” or 
Miss Gaskell’s earnest, thoughtful, and well-told tales. 
The Appletons publish it—just in season, for it is the book 
of all others for country reading, or to dispel the wearl- 
ness of journeying. The portrait of Miss Bronte gives & 
an added interest. No biography seems to us complete 
unless we can trace “the outward sign and substance,” 
which is, of necessity, impressed with the seal of the cha- 
racter developed in its pages. We hold this apart from 
the ordinary vulgar curiosity to see distinguished people, 
which, in these days, is manifested to such a degree that 
public galleries and the magazines and prints of the day 
are crowded, ad nauseam, with unmeaning faces, devoid 
of character or interest. 

“The Days of my Life,” a new book, by the author of 
“Margaret Maitland,” speaks for itself, and for all the 
charming stories from the same pen to those who have 
not read them. 

The announcement of a new book by Miss Yonge, whose 
**Heart’s-ease” and “‘ Daisy Chain” are in every family 
library, is sufficient to have it sought for. 

“The Star and the Cloud," by Roe, published by Derby, 
ends our list for the present month, to be continued in our 
next. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ JEANNIE P.,”’ of Charleston, will find her question re- 
plied to at length in our “‘ Chat.” 

“ Atice.’’—The music is selected, and will be forwarded 
as she requests. It might have been sent by mail, how- 
ever, and at trifling expense, without the delay. 

“Mrs. M.,”’ of Newton.—You are expected to give every 
servant who leaves you “a character,’’ or recommenda- 
tion, if you can consistently do so. Make it as brief as 
possible, and as much to the point; for instance: “ Eliza 
Smith has lived with me as laundress six months. She 
understands her business, including fine muslins ; is neat, 
sober, and honest. She leaves by her own wish.”’ 
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Such a character would go a great way with most people 
engaging a domestic; but, unfortunately, the cases are 
rare where such an unqualified approval can be bestowed. 
We once knew of a nurse who obtained a life-long situa- 
tion. She had received from her late mistress, at the same 
time with her “‘ character,” an envelope containing a sin- 
gie tress of bright golden hair, the inscription being, ‘‘ For 
the faithful nurse of my boy.” It had more effect than 
the best written recommendation could have had. ‘‘Giv- 
ing a character” is a delicate matter ; but it ought to be 
done with all truth and honesty, or there is a heavy risk 
incurred by all parties concerned in the exchange of service. 

“ Jessiz.”—The bonnet could not be had for the sum 
mentioned ; that is, such a bonnet as described. Ribbons 
are one-third dearer the present season; and we have 
been told, by a wholesale dealer, that feathers, once to be 
had at nine dollars a dozen, now bring twenty-seven. 
Leaving out the plume, the amount is suflicient. 

“Miss T.”"—The mistake has arisen naturally enough. 
See “‘Chat”’ for explanation. 

“ Ciirron,”’ May 9.—We refer you to our June number. 
There are several other equally good designs in prepara- 
tion. As we have often sought to impress our readers, let 
the “‘out skirts” be as they may, the “in skirts’ should 
be pure and neatly made always. 

“Miss J. W. B.”—We send the desired information by 
letter. No apologies for trouble are necessary. We are 
always glad to oblige our subscribers. 

“Mrs. 8.” asks: “‘What am I going to do without 
sweetmeats next year? and who can afford them at the 
present price of sugar?” We have propounded the same 
problem in our own domestic economy, and were told to 
use self-sealing cans, and so save just half of the old quan- 
tity. Strawberries especially preserve their flavor and 
delicacy managed in this way. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havriye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

















DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JULY. 
JUVENILE PICNIC PARTY. 


We have given nothing more graceful or seasonable than 
this charming group for many a day. The pretty garden- 
scene unites the merit of a lovely picture, with the accu- 
racy of a fashion-plate. 

Fig. 1.—Little girloften. Dress of dove-colored challie ; 
the skirt in four full flounces of moderate depth, relieved 
by a narrow black velvet (or at pleasure of the same shade 
as the dress) at a hem’s distance from the edge; the basque 
and sleeves are flounced to correspond with a ruche of 
satin ribbon as a heading. Cambrie collar and undev- 
sleeves. Hat of green silk, mixed with black velvets; the 
inside cap has a few blush roses without foliage. 

Fig. 2.—Young lady from twelve to fourteen years of 
age. Robe dress of glacé silk, the ground a pale green, 
with fine black bars; the pattern, broad black and whive 
stripes in full contrast Drawn bonnet of pale rose-colored 
silk and crape; full cap, with clusters of rose-colored rib- 
bon loops. 

Child’s Dress.—Biue cashmere, ornamented with tur- 
quoise blue cut buttons. Cambric chemisette, sleeves, and 
trowsers. Small hat, with a drooping plume. 

Fig. 3.—Party dress for a little girl from eight to twelve; 
the skirt of pale cherry-colored silk, with three rows of 
broad net fringe set on flat and plain; peasant waist of 
spotted muslin in plaits, over which is a narrow bretelle 
of the same silk as the skirt, with three rows of narrow 
black velvet, edged by a fallof fringe. Hair in short close 
curls, the reigning fashion of twenty years since readopted. 
The hair must be cut quite short, parted through the mid- 
dle, from the brow to the neck, and rolled in large close 
tiers curls. There is something especially youthfal and 
charming in this style of coiffure. 

Fig. 4.—Boy of four years old. Poplin walking-dress, 
with constellated trimming in black velvet ribbon and 
buttons. Leghorn cap, with a broad blue band. 

Fig. 5.—Little girl's street dress ; the double skirt isa 
tissue, green, with a bar of black, the favorite contrast this 
season ; basque of black silk, the jupe very deep, and with 
two plaits at the back ; the corsage is perfectly plain; the 
bretelles narrow to a point in front and back ; at the waist, 
and beneath this point spring the lappels, of the same, 
which are of the same depth as the jupe; the trimming is 
a pinked scallop, turned back on the material, and edged 
with ball fringe. This basque is also suited to older sis 
ters for a home dress, and may be worn with any style of 
skirt. Bonnet of Leghorn braid and white silk; the latter 
material forms the crown, which is diced with black velvet 
ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Infant’s dress of cambrie needlework ; it has a 
bretelle waist, sash, and short flat shoulder-knots. 


MORNING-DRESS, SUITED TO A WATERING-PLACE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
(See page 1.) 

As American ladies have made it a fashion to dress for 
the table d’héte, and many of them very unwisely and un- 
seasonably, we give, in connection with our “Chitchat,” a 
morning-dress, suited for the springs or sea-side. The ma- 


terial is French cambric, wrought in a light sprigged pat- 
tern, with a deep needlework edge to the various flounces. 
It may also be made of brilliant, with a large well-raised 
palm leaf or running pattern; the skirt has three deep 
flounces set on plain cambric breadths; the basque is 
straight to the line of the waist, and finished with a double 
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flounce ; the sleeves correspond, and a berthé forms a cape 
on the shoulders. A richly wrought barbe of cambric 
covers the back of the hair, fastened with neat ornamental 
pins on each side. Dressing-slippers, prettily wrought, 
complete the costume, which may be worn until after 
luach. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Srreet and home dresses having been arranged the past 
two months, bonnets and mantles being decided upon, the 
next movement is filling up the wardrobe with travelling 
and evening-dresses for the watering-place season. 

There never has been a time when the comfort and grace 
of travelling costume were so much studied. As the facili- 
ties of jaunting about increase, the habit or fashion of a 
summer journey has increased with it; and it has become 
a matter of some importance, with the purveyors of the 
mode, to pay especial attention to a suitable costume. 
There will always be a quota of mothers and daughters 
whose duties and inclinations will bind them, for the most 
part, to the home circle in summer as well as winter. 
But the proportion of those whose means and leisure take 
them to the springs, the sea-side, Niagara, and other stated 
journeys of pleasure, is greatly on the increase. The belle 
of Saint Paul’s, or Saint Joseph’s, New Orleans, or Savan- 
nah, must come east and north to shop, to revisit home, or 
lassitude, The fair Philadelphian or 
scans Saratoga for the Virginia 


escape heat and 
Gothamite, in turn, 
Springs, rushes to Canada, or the Sault St. Marie, for va- 
riety and freshness. All are the gainers by it; the plea- 
sure-seekers in health and ideas, perhaps; the railroads, 
hotels, the milliner, the importer, and the modeste for the 
superfluous cash which thus changes hands during July 
and August. 

Therefore, the American travelling public being the 
largest perhaps in any country, it becomes us to make 
them our special care for the month. 

We have before catalogued the most important items; 
but, as our readers, the present year, are nearly one-half 
new acquaintances, our old friends will please bear with 
repetition. 

First, the travelling costume itself: a dress of mohair, 
challie, or any of the light materials that are now manu- 
factured expressly for the purpose; the nearest shade to 
dust-color, the better, as you have that to guard against 
principally. A light silk and woollen material is far bet- 
ter than brown linen, inasmuch as it does not crease or 
rumple, and will last a whole season without having to be 
Narrow fringe of the same shade, Silk braid 
It should be made with 


**done up.” 
or ribbon is the usual trimming. 
a plain full skirt, basque, and moderately long sleeves. 
Many like the latter gathered into a band, and finished 
with a neat cuff, the present season For a long jour- 
ney, this is advisable, especially when you have not 
convenient access to your trunks, and must carry lingerie 
in a travelling-basket or bag, where cambric sleeves are 
liable to be soiled or crushed, though they are unquestion- 
ably the neatest when they can be renewed daily. Cam- 
bric, or linen, is the only suitable material for collars, etc., 
in travelling, whether with or without embroidery. Lace 
or muslin is soon soiled or rumpled, and has, besides, a 
tawdry look, as have flounces or any trimming that can 
well be dispensed with. It should always be kept in mind 
that ornamentation, however acceptable or becoming in 
home dress, street or evening costume, is out of place. The 
perfection of a travelling-dress is serviceableness, neatness, 


and simplicity united. 








AA 


Many ladies prefer to travel ina plain black silk. It 
has the objection of dust, in our country, which is every- 
where to be met with, and cannot be entirely brushed 
away. It leaves a gray rustiness on black, which ruins it 
in a very short time. It is always well to havea black 
silk dress as accessible as possible for a steamboat route, a 
hurried meal at a table d’hite, ete. It will be found ex- 
tremely serviceable, and oftentimes a pleasant change. 

It may seem entirely unnecessary to speak of gaiter- 
boots as essential. Dressing-slippers are well in their 
way, and often daintily becoming. It is never well to be 
without a pair, in your bag or basket, for your stategoom 
or the hotel; but a slippered foot, descending from a rail 
car, or promenading a deck, however pretty and attractive, 
would be very likely to subject the owner to impertinent, 
if not unkind remark and criticism. Those who object to 
@Aiters as a hinderance, where a rapid toilet is necessary, 
muy substitute a morocco buskin, neatly laced on the 
igstep, especially if worn with a dark thread or cotton 
stocking. 

The reasons we have given for the substitution of mo- 
hair, etc., for brown linen in dresses, applies to the adop- 
tion of similar materials for the travelling-cloak or wrap, 
now in the height of its popularity. It has been of gradual 
growth. First was the pointed or round cape, covering 
the figure only to the waist; then the mantilla, the sacque, 
the talma, and finally the circular wrap, or mantle, reach- 
ing below the knee. Its object is to preserve the dress and 
sleeves from accident, that it may be fresh in stoppages, 
etc. ; and at its first introduction, two seasons since, was 
of linen with a black braid. Those of the present season 
are of all the principal materials used for the dresses 
themselves, the heaviest being a fine ladies’ cloth. All 
the neutral tints are used, a gray, bordering faintly on 
fawn, being the favorite. The hood introduced the past 
season is, this year, flat and pointed, the true capuchin 
terminated by one or two tassels of passementerie. As 
they are intended for lightness, and protection from dust 
and cinders, rather than warmth, a Highland shawl, for 
storms, evening, early sunrise, or exposure, should never 
be omitted. It is serviceable in many ways, and should 
be of such a color, or colors, as will bear service. The 
large white plaids, though beautifal, soon soil in the 
rough contact for which they are usually destined. 

There are travelling-gloves, the present season, of thread 
and silk, with a deep gauntlet cuff. Kid gloves, though 
always the most lady-like, are open to many objections in 
the heat of our July and August. 

Grass cloth and dark lawn bonnets are still made, mixed 
with straw and ribbon; but colored straws are perhaps 
the favorites this summer. They are io be had in great 
variety of quality and style, and are usually trimmed with 
a good mantua ribbon of some serviceable color; the bon- 
net cap of plain white blonde, with loops or bows. Flow- 
ers and lace are entirely out of place on the outside of a 
travelling-bonnet, for obvious reasons. 

We have given so much space to the exterior costume 
that we must defer breakfast, dinner, and evening-dresses 
They will still be in time for the 
Meantime, we 





until our next number. 
culminating of the watering-place season. 
refer our readers to the morning-dress on our first page, 
and the ‘‘ Novelties for the Month,” as a solution to some 
of their questions. Our juvenile fashions are also in sea- 
son for those who include the young people in their parties 
of pleasure ; every costame being adapted for the wants 
of so public a display, which, however much we may 
deprecate it, stiil continues to be practised. 
Fasnton. 
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( See description.) 
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MBROIDERED IN BEADS AND WOOL. 


SOFA CUSHION, E 


(See description.) 
































THE CASTILIAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorert, from actual 
articles of costume. } 


Ix our last month’s issue we raised the curtain so as to afford a hint of the preparations going on for the fall or 
intermediate season. We again give another beautiful variety of these garments, which rivals in elegance the one 
given in our last. 

This also is a woollen fabric. A glance at our plate will explain, better than words, its effect. It combines the 
flowing drapery and ample folds of the circular with the piquancy and bewitching grace of the closer fitting basque. 
The garment being drawn to the figure by an inside string, causes it to adjust itself to the person, whilst the fulness 
of the cloth gives the portions covering the arms the appearance of being sleeves. A bertha, edged with a fall of 
fringe, adorns the body, placed about its own width below the collar; it is confined by a stitch at the back, so as to 
cause it to conform to the shape. The outer edge of the whole is fringed. The trimming consists of a number of 
rows of beautiful passementerie sewed in parallel lines. 
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DESIGN FOR THE CAPE OF A CHILD’S COAT. 


IN SILK EMBROIDERY. 
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One of the prettiest out-door dresses for a very young child is a white cashmere coat. 
wing made with a cape requires an embroidered border, which we have supplied in our illus- 
trations. It is done in bright blue silk. The scallops are finished with a silk fringe of the same 
eolor. A row of the sprigs is also to be carried up each side of the front. The contrast of the 
white and blue is very pretty for young children, and a little out-of-door dress made in this way 


is really elegant. 
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PATCHWORK. 
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